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FOREWORD 


It is a melancholy fact that the greater the ilevelop- 
meiit of the means of communication, politics, and 
all the other blessings of moileni lifi:, the gicalcr, if 
possible, is the neglect «)f the coimtry-sidw. The 
village is still hard to a[iproach ; th<? villager is slow- 
witted and behind the times; ami so, forgetting that 
he and his works are the fnnntlation of tln! wiiole 
country, we tell him franl^yTliat we cannot he hotiier- 
ed to visit and study him in liis native hniiiii, and 
that if lie wants us he ini|st conie to th«! tfovns atid 
find us. Yet never had the village more need of (inr 
help, and never had we more help to give it. t)n tfie 
one hand the whole economy of village life has heeii 
upset by cau.scs beyond its knowledge and rtmUol, 
and the villager lia.s been involved in u network of 
difficultie.s and problems which lu* has neither the 
means, nor (worse still) the desire to solve; while on 
the other hand modern reseaieh and (i.speriment has 
put in our hands the knowledge and the methods hy 
which the villager can not only he put on the road, 
blit taught to travel along it on his own feet, towards 
a health, happiness, and prosperity he has luiver yet 
known. 

Most people will agnii; that at present the village i.s 
going from laid to worse, and that most of the 
institution.s, principles, and methods, which the villager 
has developed through the age.s for lii.s protection and 
improvement, have cither disapiuiared or are oiit-of« 
date and do him more harm than good, Meanwliik 
Jiis environment is changing nowadays at far too fast 
I rate for him to adapt himself to it in his slow 
praditional manner; population is increasing wiiU 
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disaf?l:rous nipidity, and the future looks fnr frof 
bright. 

Yet there Ls no problem facing tlie Indian villaf 
which does not also face the village cfiimiinnity t; 
some other country In the world, and has not thei! 
been successfully tackled and solved ; and Dr. .Stephe 
Krishnayya has done hi.s country a signal service ^ 
making available in this extremely interesting hooi: 
the results of his very thorough study of three itiipw, 
tant institutions devclo[>cd in America to mel. 
condition.? essentially .similar to those ])revai]ing i| 
mo.st of the villages of India. I 

There is so much to be done in the Ittdian villagi 
and so much of it is so simple, costs so little, and w; i 
make such an immense difference to the heall; 
happiness, and pro.sperity of the villager.s, that one [ 
lost in amazement that it has not all been dime yea; 
ago. When one sees the village festering in wlioi 
unnecessary squalor, disease, discomfort, debt iiE 
poverty, one is apt to be impatient. ICverybol 
knows that by a very simple system of ‘]>iuiitg' f| 
the'refuse of all kinds, the crops will be iticruasud an 
sickness reduced in a manner uiuireaint of by tl 
villager; and yet he goes on fouling the ground i; 
and round his village, and is content to .see his precior 
manure scattered and wasted by wind and rain sotlu 
instead of fertilizing his Helds it poisons himself, lii 
family and his cattle ! Everybody knows too that 4 
woman is more important than the man in villa| 
economy, a,id that till the girls are educated there w| 
be no comfort, happiness, or thrift in the homes, ani 
no mitigation of the evils of drink, wasteful displaf 
quarrelling and litigation which are the natural resiill 
of ignorant wives and uncomfortable homes. Ever® 
body knows this; and yet the villager well not botha 
to send his daughters to school. Everybody knov^ 
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also that little girls can best be tiniglit (ngetber with 
their little brothers, iind that inixtul sdiuols with 
mixed teachers are the cheapest, most flliciiait, and in 
«very way the best for little village children, l-lvery- 
bocly knows that prejndice and custom form the wde 
and only objection to this kind of .schot)l, and that 
there is no other practical way of hriiigiiig the school 
to the village girls ; and yet tlif. village still clamours 
And is encouraged to ckmonr h^r llie expanse and 
inelliciency of separate schools fr»r lioys and girls. 
'Once more, everybody knows that, in a dull vill.age, 
games are the best cUitidote to idleness, drink, and 
<iuarrelliiig; and yet how rarely do wc (ind them 
organized in our villages! Vaccination will eliminate 
smallpox; hut the villager often actiially pays the 
vaccinator to spare his chiltlreii! Drink, jewidleiy, 
litigation and expensive social ceremonies s|>ell del'd, 
■and ruin ; hut there is little enough sign of their 
abatement. The value of co-oireriilivt! liiiiiki), and e*f 
panchayais, is common knowledge ; for who riocs not 
know how the villager by his ignorance and ont*nf- 
•date methods squanders most of bis resources, w lndbiM' 
tliey are cash, manure, healtli, land, time or l.diom ? 
Yes, "everyliody knows ” tlic.sc siin[)le triillis: hut 
“everybody" rarely includes tins nll-imiinrt:mt villagm' 
liimself, and never of course includes his still nimealb 
important wife! But. there is worse to tell. liven 
where the villager knows, he rarely acts. He is hound 
iby custom, he lacks initiative, and his village is wilti- 
lout any organization or authority to provide iht! driv¬ 
ing force and the co-ordination required to raise it 


|from the slough of stagnation into which it has fallen. 

I Here then is our problemto Iind knowledge, 
Icohesion, and initiative to enable the villager to put 
Ihis home and fiirm to rights. Knowledge can hii 
Ipartially provided by village newspapers and wireless 
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broadcasting, and both these aids are eSHential to the 
success of any scheme of rural reconatructioii. Ibit the; 
'paper* word and the ‘tin’ word alone are not; 
enough. It is the face-to-face, lieart-to-heart talk and' 
the personal touch alone that will stir the villfiger to 
action. Where can we find this iiintive agent ? In; 
England we have the parson, the stpiire. tind the' 
doctor, and (almost luoro importtiiu still), their wiv(;s| 
and daughters, all reinforcing atid reinforced by tht?, 
parish council, We can replace the parish cmincll hy| 
the co-operative society and thepauchaytif; luit wiistife 
lack the prime mover. I 

Can the village school rise to this great and urgent| 
occasion ? The answer must he “ Yes "; otherwise^ 
the village Is for ever doomed. As far as priiiciple&l 
are concerned, there can surely he no objection, !i5| 
the first object of education is to rai.se ami itnprovel 
the lives of the people; unless tlierefore rural edu-f 
cation can be certain of doing this, it is a inert! In.xnrvf 
and quite out of place in a country as poor as Indi(i.| 
The practicability of such a rfile for rural education is;-, 
proved by this book, which shows how the net.'ds ni^ 
the village have been most successfully met hy thret; 
institutions in the United States of Anieriiai, andj 
suggests how they can be nstal to inspire siniilari 
results in India. True, the Penn, Berry, andl 
Tuskegee Schools are unique even in prosperous andl 
progressive America, and took long years tt) tlevelopl 
but India is already feeling its way ttiwards tllfrl 
emancipation of education from its tmdition oil 
academic aloofness from the practical affairs of| 
mankind, as Gakkhar and Moga—to mention only lw| 
familiar names—are welcome evidence. Until vusterJ 
day, it was considered almost indecent that educationf 
should soil its hands with utilitarian subjects; and b® 
•suggest that Hygiene might be as important a snbiectf 
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for tile school-room iis History was raiili l)las|)heiny. 
But in the Punjab, at least, a new spirit is abrf)Fid,«»d 
Dr. Krishnayya’s valuable studies in .Vmtjrica cowe 
just at the risht motnent to help and (uicouragaall 
those who are tryinf,'to give this new orientation W 
■our village schools. 

“ Learn to lift, not to lean ”, niiist ntiw be the 
motto of the village school. The making nf bettar 
farms and better hoinr;s, the rules of hi‘allh, the 
■dignity of labour, and the duty of service must be 
taught and practi.sed, and the pupils ht; iiispireil to 
stay and lead their village to hetter things, instead 
■of either bolting off to the towns as soon as they have 
.got all they can out of the village school, or making 
their schooling an excuse for loaling ahout the villiigc 
and refusing to put their hands to their anci.'strul 
•occupation. What is the use of lii.slory or geogriiphy 
to a hoy who is at any moment liable to bw. health, 
■sight or life owing to bis ignorance of the A Hf. of 
hygiene? What is tho use of .-Viithmetic if it does not 
teach the fanner to hushaiul his re.sources and to light 
the demon of waste that is keeping his village poor ? 
What is the use of giving ideas of better things In the 
boy, wlien his future mate is not taught to make the 
Iiome bright and comfortable? What is the tise of 
learning anything at all when there is no means of 
continuing, developing and putting it itilo practice in 
the village when the boy has grown up ? Surely the 
life-history of a lly or inos<iuito is of ucpial edneatuumi 
value and of ten times more practical value to a village 
boy thiiu the life-history of Akbar or Napoleon ! Tfie 
theory and practice of co-ojrurative credit or ttf village 
■panchayats are .surely of greater value to the village 
than algebra or syntax! 

After many years of effort and experiment in the 
villages of the Punjab, I am convinced that there is 
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no hotter or cheaper agency f)nssible for the lemalviiiLr 
of village India than the village school. If il,u new 
life is not only tanglit in the school hut is livtul l,v 
both the teacher.s and the taiiglm, and is retlectiid in 
the buildings and in the .surroundings of the school, 
then the village will soon catch the inspiration and 
set about its own improvement. The village school 
must serve the village; it must teach what the village 
ought to know, and be the focus and inspiration (»f 
all village activities. The schoolma.ster is the one 
trained and educated per.son resident in onr villages, 
and there is a network of schools in onr land. The 
.school is there to teach; then why not teacli some¬ 
thing that will be of permanent value to the taiiglit? 
Wily make the school a mere forcing-ho use of literaev 
which,.it not fortunately forgotten as soon as at'.nnireii 
will be/a life-handicap to its unlucky possessor, and 
either make him a re8t)es.s drone in his native village 
or send him to swell the ranks of the urban 
unemployed ? 

Rural education in India is at the partinir of 
theivays, and there are tliree pos.sihle routes.Hv 
the fiist the village school will become the centre of 
a new vdlage life, and supply the cohesion, initiative 
and knowledge required for the great task of rural 
reconstruction. By the .second the scliools wliich 
India IS now bankrupting itself to support will 
contmne to miss their opportunity until thev are 
scrapped ” and the resources of the conntrv diverted 
to .some other agency which will undertake "this vital 
work. By the third road the village will be allowed 
to go on festering in its present state of squalor and 
Ignorance. Tins last is unthinkable, and our bonk 
shows that the second is unnecessary, because the 
nrst IS both possible and practicable. 
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The Indian villager indeed ‘has fallen ainoog 
thieves’—dirt, disease, debt, poverty, waste and 
ignorance—and they have stripped him and left Wffl 
half dead. Education is ])a.ssing by on tin; oilier 
side, with her priestly robe of literature and logarithwi 
drawn tightly about her to avoid containinatiflfi. 
Will she not cross over and have compassion mi him, 
give him the comfort of knowledge and leadur.sitipt 
and pour into his wounds the healing oil of better 
farms, better health and better liomes? 

E. L. EKAYNt-;. 




AUTHOR'S PRRFAfU-: 


Ik rownt yciirs ii lirowinff iiifi'i'cst in liic 
iind wolfnrc'of iho iiiillionK in Intlin’ii vijliiKi'.s lioi 
bodonio ovidciil. Indum Iwiiln'.s :u*i' licsiirrin^' llnnn- 
aolvos, Hoclduff liov in smt; thi-ir hiihcrlo nojjliri.-d 
countTynipn. MisKioiutry KuciolicK wliicli Ir.ivi' l;i)iotirt'({ 
long in that iiold iiw' laying new Klrt-sj; on rural 
ediiciitioii ■work. Spooiiil oonmiilitH’K mid rojiimw» 
sioiifi are pondering d(*(‘]»ly Ihn wavH and int'aiw f»f 
rural improvomcnl. And Government in feeling its 
obligation to pay more attention than has been tradi¬ 
tional to the problems of rural r(M‘onstrnetion. 

In 8]nt,o of all this, there is no exagi'eration in sayin;,' 
that adciinaio emiihiisis liu.s not even yet la en phn-etl 
■on thi8 most vilal need of the eounlry. As a matter 
of fact, the sigiiilieanee of the rural ]iroldeiii lias no* 
been snlTieiently reeognized, inneli li'.ss ndeijmilely 
solved. Not alilitle needs to he doin' before the Imliaii 
village receives the iittention and support that is its 
•due, 

i3uch being the .situation, a hook dealing wifli rural 
■cduoation needs no ebihorale jiustllleatioii. In this 
volume attention is devoted, ulinost esehi.'iively, In 
•a particular aspect. The eomplainl is often lieurd 
that the farmer is not inl.erest.cd in sending Iiis children 
to sehool, that edueatioa does not equip the pupil 
better to meet the needs of liis enviroiiineitl, and that 
the product of most Kclmohs is anything Imt. an asset 
to the community. The truth of the mailer priduibly 
is that there is not; enough eorivlution and emordina- 
tion between the sidiool and the community. Tin* 
rural school has not been made, re.sponsive to the neetlH 
of its environment. The idea that the .school i/( tin* 
•commnnity and the community the school, has not 
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been RUfllcieiitly fji'aspcd in thfory, or ronlizc'd in prac- 
ticp. Tlu‘ pnrpoKP of tin* i)r(?.si'ut study is In (•.•ill 
attmition to tin* coramitnity sisiieots of the rural snliool, 
and to Rcolc to find ont how it can hocoinc nion*. vitally 
related to its conmmnity. 

This book not only attacks lh(‘ Indian rural iirol)l('m 
from tlio iinffU) of comnuniity-ompliasis iu tin.' school, 
hut draws upon the. oxpmfucc. and achiovcincnts oi' 
Amorinan rural institutions notinl for lhat I'caturc. 
It is ict!0{rnizc*d amniiKst the educaliouiNls of Hrilain, 
Africa, Asia and America that nnudi litrlit and leader- 
ship regarding the problems of countries largidy rural 
can bo secured by the study and observation of smuo 
of the schools for retarded peojdes in the United Stat(‘s. 
Accordingly, leaders who are facing rural educational 
problems in India, China, or Africa have been fre¬ 
quently urged to make a personal and prnlUable visit 
to these types of American institutions. In tlm 
present volume, an elliort has been made to study aiul 
describe such American community schools, witli tlie 
object of discovering snggestioiis for the solution of 
some of India’s problems! It may be added tliat in 
order to secure accuracy and autbentieity, tlui informa¬ 
tion herein given regarding such institutions has, 
wherever possible, been verillcd with the assistance of 
the authorities concerned. 

This study is ditrerent from others in the Held of 
Tillage education, in the. two features indicated above— 
it is devoted exclusively to the idea that tlie rural 
school must register the needs of the eommunity ; and 
it seeks suggestions for the adjustment of Indian 
schools to their rural communities, from a study of 
certain American institutions wliich have tried to 
embody that idea. At a time when rural edmsation 
in India is in its early and experimental stage, it is 
hoped that this study will supply intelligent and 
effective guidance. 

Owing to delay in publication, the accounts of the 
Pean School, Berry Schools and Ifegro Extension 
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typo of institutimiK dealt, with here it. is rlittieiill t it keep 
abreast of the ehiin^'es iutrodneed fnmi time to time ; 
aor is it ubsolot.elv (‘sseiitial. Not. iml% is theie murh 
to learn from theiii as they are. hut tlie story of the 
evolution of hifT and useful iiistitui imis is ahvay,** ,i 
source of insiuralinii and eneouruyoiucut. espeeiitll\ 
to those who will, sooner or later, eo lhrnti”li dmiiar 
experiences. 

A fev' pastes have been devoted at the out>el to a 
brief aeemint of eondithms in Indian villafjes, and Hn* 
type of sehooliu'r usually available. The jnirpn.se in 
providing this biiekuronnd is tn enable remleis io 
grasp the more rt'adily the value and sigiulieaiiee of 
the activities and aeliievemeuls of the Aiuerieaii insti¬ 
tutions de.seribed ; for they loo were faeed with .sitnilar 
problenus. Tl; is also Imped thal it will show that in 
the lessons drawn at Iho end of the book, the anllior 
has not lo.st sight of the resdil tes of Itiduiu villages and 
the Indian village sehool. 

The writer's sincere apnlogie.s are due in the many 
sidendld hist it u1 urns whieh he has visited, Im! not inelnd- 
cd, ill this aecouiil; of rural eommuuily seliool.-. It ha.^. 
not been possible, in this small book. Io do more tliaii 
select a few types likely lo b.ave speeial :i)iiie;il in 
■India, and attempt to do justiee to flii'in. 

Tn a study rendered ])o.ssible only by the en-opi-jalion 
of many, it is diH'ieult, to make proper aekmiwb ilgitnMil 
to all. However, it would be le.ss than <>Keu.sii1de if 
mention were not made of Hie debt that the writer 
owes, in eomieelion with his liehl invest igalinn, |o the 
Interiiatiimal Institute of Teaeliers' t'oHege for mak¬ 
ing it linaiieially possible; lo tin* heads id .seliools 
visited, for rendering it- immensely plensnrable; and 
to i>rofessor Mabel Carney, fm- arraugiug it so that 
it was eiliieationally prolitable. Nor can he fail to 
recognize his obligation lo the aullmrilies who tun 
only placed ut his disposal all available nuiferial, bill 
also kindly and critically read through bis ueeuunl of 
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their respective instilul ionK. Fiirf lier, I his lirit'f note 
•«f tluinks must include the. tiiiuies cif l’ref<‘ss«iv Mabel 
Ciirney, Professor Dun id II. Ktilp li, aiul Professor 
Willium H. Kilpatvick, Menihers of the Fueully of 
Teaehers’ OolleKe, Polutuiiiu I’liiversily, to whom 
he is grateful for iiuidi valuable giiidanee and 
encouraguinont. Hpedul thunks are, also il\io to 
Mr. 1''. L. Brayne, i.o.a., for his helpful and suggos- 
tivo Fori^'Ord. The author I'aruest.ly hoja-s that the 
failure, necessitated hy theUinils of siiui;e, to mention 
■others by name will not be understood to iiidicuteany 
lack of appreciation on Ins part. 


G. S. KiirsiiNAYyA. 
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THE BACKGK(JUXI). 


INDIAN nuuAL coirMTtNiTY mNfjrrmxs. 

BmiAL lifo boinpr an (Jvtranic, unity, m siii^rln u^itci't 
can, bo tvoatod apart from the rOKf, Thonjrlj fnr tint 
purpoBos of this survey, tliC! rttiTcrent physical, ta’onnmic*,, 
social and educational jiroblcma arc dealt with sepii" 
ratoly, actually they are so iutcrdepenthnit that it is 
impossible to thint of one without bcint; eonfronlwl, 
sooner or later, by the rest. 

lU-halih .—The health needs of rural India cannot 
be over-emphasized. Wit-h an aunnal death-rate of 
33.t per tiinusand people, und an miant moviality 
of about 351) per tliousaud, it is safe to a,s.simn‘ that tin* 
rural school should spare no pain.s to stre.ss lieallh- 
oducation in tho cane of both eliildvcn and adnlls. 
The heavy toll demanded by pnweiilible diseases 
and epidemics is a sad commentary on the failure of 
rural education t.o resjtoiul to the n(*ed.s of the etnn- 
munity. Injurious customs, dunoerous siiperstiliims 
and uiiwliolo.some attitudes are respomsibb' for ninny 
of the physical and social ills of the, villiij'e. 

Pouerf?/,—'While iimch can be done to improvet 
village conditions on tlie health .sitb* by a direct, cnisude, 
no progrimime (jaii be complete or atiinjuati* unless t ho 
big problem of poverty is also incUideil. lusutlleieut 
food, bad housing, and umdean water-supply are t.o a 
large extent due to erampiiig poverty. When tht^ 
average annual income. p(U' liead in rural loinUities 
is hardly over Ks. 75,‘ it is clear that the bare satis¬ 
faction of the moat elementary physiinil necessities 
must consume the bulk of the. income, leaving no margin. 


* Pilloi, P. P., JHconomic Conditions in India, pi). 0 IT. 
(Eoutlcdge.) 
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2 THE nvuM, coMMrsrpy .i.vp tnk ■'h'iiodi. 

Tor hwiUl), icm «»■ mTfiUiitn/ lU'inj; in ilelit 
Is ull tno (iominon, uinl rslfH'lifiii anti nsiiritnis rates 
lire the vulf vatl\pr Hum tin* psci'iitittn. (innitetl 
hirimuatiou Die disastrous flTnots ttf tlipse 

httrtnfnl ^irafiit'i'R, and nntlmsiasiu io ind an and tn 
lltom, lUiiny of llu'St* liinuifuil ]m)hli*ni8 pniild lit' solved, 
Low Pyotluclhn. —Low nroihn-litm is iitndlifr .serious 
handicnp. KflitiitMit iiinl np-lo-dalt* inellaulH of 
up'iftuUnxP luivn yeV. in bn li'arnl. Tin* fannm have 
yet to lift I’oiiKftd to the un-ct:onoinic iiaturc of exMa- 
aivG 8Ub-divi«ion and uiuUvPi’sillftd cultivutiftn. I’he 
lii’GmPinlons burden on l.he soil, resnllitift L’oni the 
dGpond.eue.tt oC 7d per eent of India’s .'120 millions on. 
the exploitation of animals and vt'Kotalion, should he 
rollftvftd by tliverling a mnnbcr to other ore.npations. 
Subsidiary and home influstrifts, whirh would provide 
remunerntivo employment during the. hours and inontlis 
when cultivation is impossible, snv nt present lacking 
adequate oncoinugetnent and organisiition, (.hi-operativo 
buying and selling arc unknown in most nwias. 

Illiteracy .—There are other features willi which 
flvery educationist needs to be coneernetl. One of 
the reasons for tlie bnckwnrduoss, idiysical and eeo- 
nomic, is the deplorably high pere.enlagft of ilUterocy. 
^Jven more to bo deplored is the lapse into illiteracy 
n£ many millions within live or ten years of their leaving 
•sohool. 

Injurious AiiHudes. —^Roformers to-day are anxious 
to modify certain unwholesomn ideas and attitudes 
that have a strong hold on the Indian villager. That 
lifo is meant to be enjojfed, and not moroly endured,* 
la a fact which, if intelligently grasped, can be- 
■come a most valuable asset for constructive service. 


^ Mukerji, R., fi'oundaiionB of Indian Economics, p. 60. 
fLougmans.) 

* Lajpat Bai, The Problem of National Education in 
India, p. 80. Also Viavesvaraya, Sir M., Rceondriicling 
India, p. 387. (P. S. King, London.) 




VUE liAcKiUiftnxn 


Umvorldliiicss, nsojniiisod toolIiiT-woi'ldlini'M-. itn'inii inj.' 
for the lii’e-td-r-ome by itiiitn'vitifr flu* 
strivinp; hnniicully In I'liakc Hiis ]ii'cscii) wttrlil :i }«■()(■!• 
place in wliicli to live, lessons nliii'li iiiii.'-l lo' 
learnt, if t.lie iircvailing' inertia aiiil inilinVioiie- an- in 
1)0 oniintei'neieil. Initiiitive. uiul self-relinliee liee.! In 
be consoionsly developed, if innpieslioniii'. ilependmee 
on triuliliion and iinplieit fiiilli in iinllioiii> nvi* lo be 
rodneed. The villasrer lias to be Iniu'bl llie \;dne ot 
co-ope.rnt ion, wliieli, in a rural enmiiinnil> as elsewhere, 
is tlio only means of salvation. Knrilier. not, a litUe 
needs to be,doii() 1.o teach villafiers the dignity of lalionr. 

Harmful (htulnwH, —^Tlien there ari' .snpevslititins and 
harmful cusl.oiu.s that eall for alteiitinu. Kiiiant-ipa.. 
tion from a .slavish eonforniity to llie ermh' praetii-es 
onjoined by ihe lower forms of relijiion, is eoiiceivalde 
only iw a. ricsnU; of eonslaui leaeliiiiif and preaehitiji. 
In the interests of physical and .social beUermeid. 
■a number of uinvliolosnnui alUludes and praeliees need 
patient bnt persistent bomhurdmeni ibvimgh the eom- 
inumty-.school. Though it wonld be folly 1o expect. 
I'ovolutionary cliiin(ie.s over-iiinbl, it is undenuible 
that education, more education, and yet more edin-a- 
tioii, is the only hope for n better day, Hm that 
■education has to he vitally related lo the life and needs 
•of the eoiunuiuily, 

VirmAUK Butication. 

Q’o indieiite Imw nmch n(H!d.s to be done iiefore tlie 
riu’til school can becoino ii vital nyieney for rnral serviee 
and improveuient, a brief aewiunt. of the »iereet.s of 
present-day Indian village edntiul ion is given here. The 
■deplorable condition of tho ruralcnnimunitiiw in India 
is rendered at least partially iutelligible by tlie village 
rschool situation. 

Small jltlejiffancfi,—Ooncentrating attention for lint 
moment on the village pupil, there, are setverul faets 
■deserving of special notice. (Jut of the :1K millhm 
•children who should bo at school, only « milliuu are on 
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ruE m-HAi rnnuMvxirr axu run hvimol 


tlip rolls. Duly .1 pi‘r «'i‘nt of Uh* *• 1«l:il popnlsiiiim i* 
pnrnll(;d in iniinavy stdiools, asninst 17 i)r‘v iit 
Htiotland and 1(5 per noni in Untrland.^ li’iirMicr, the- 
opportunities provided for edueatioii Inive been, 
utilized l:u'p:ply i'y tliose. eljisses wliieli t>y tradition and 
oeeupalion desired edueniitin. !*iil)!ie money snlisti- 
tuted an orpinized system of selnuils for tin* luiseel- 
liineoviK metluKls by whieli lliese “literate" uroups 
luid previously seeiired instnietion, Tim villai^e sebool 
has yet; to aoeure tlie luirtieipution of tlm immy 
inillions tniditionully devoid of lileraey.“ 

Short SehtoUlifr .—^'rlie dnrulion of siiliool-lifc* is. 
in many eases t on .short to nialte a la.sting impres¬ 
sion. Owing to eennomie. consideratiouR and the 
indiffereneo of parwitK, the. average lengf,h of seUonl- 
lifo in India is 3.8 years.''' Over tbree-iifths of all the 
pupils anti studeuis in institutions tif all kiiuls and 
. grades are to bo fnnnd in the lowest two elassps.* 
As soon as tlieso ebildron bwjonie. ceononiifully proilt- 
able they are. withdrawn from sehool, :if tlie parents 
were convinced of the value of edintal ion, Ihiu' would,, 
in many cases, lind means of overeoming the eeonnniie 
difflculties. Kesponsibility for tlds state* of alTairs. 
has to bo shared tiy the teae.iier, tlie eurrie.uluin, the 
method of t,caching, aud tlie system of ea]iiUitioii 
grants. Sciiool terms and vacations are often poorly 
adapted to the needs of agricultural ureas. Then 
there are harvests, marriages, malaria, monsoons, 
etc., all making inroads on school time. 


1 MayheWj.A,, The BAueedion of India, pp. 227-28. (irabep 
(vnd Gwyei’.) Tho datauf the hist census (10150) liavii not been 
inooi'povfttcd In. tliia edition. 

* Baeu, S. C., Proldems of Primary Bduoalion in India,. 
p. 158. (Sen lirotliei's, Calcutta.) See also Maylinw, The Bdu- 
ctiVion of India, p. 220. 

*• Seventh Quinquennial Beporl, 1012-17 (Covominenfc of 
India), "Vol. I, p. 122 j also Village Bducation in India, p. 20. 

Eighth Quinquennial Report (1017-22), Vol. I, p. 110. 
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VHE iLWnamvxi} 


, FavlliUr.8 for Srlionliiij: f:u-ililics sire 

.altogether itiudequiilP. Xeiii-ly (lircn-i|inirt(‘rs of the 
villiiges in Tmliii Juivc no si-.hoolx, atnl flic (lislriliulitiii 
of Hehools is fur friiin hfing cmmi.' Mauv of ihiv'se 
schools iirc ill-stiilTp(l uiitl iiinnipicnt. iiiid llii- nm** 
teaclicii' schools iiri'. an iihnosl. unfailing sonri'i* uf waste 
o,na. disap])ointni(Mit. When the village eliilil takes 
two years to master his lirsl jirimer, wliieh iu tad ter- 
taught schools is e.om|deled in six montles, it is usele«s 
to expect liis ))arent,s to he enthusiastie ahont tin* 
village school. At a time, when so large a pmporttoii 
of village children cun remain hi seiinol so sliort a t iine, 
it is laird to cxcu.se such uniform inclllciency. This 
dissipation of the. meagre fumls available for rural 
education inevitably results iu ill-suited buildings, 
inadequate equipmeiii, mider-pnid teaehcrs and im- 
enthusiastic piqiils. Under the.se eirennistiuiecs. the 
school is certainly not likely to become a useful ami 
attractive coimnunity eentr«'. h'or this reason the 
.attempts now being made in certain States and Pro¬ 
vinces to eentralisie and eon.solidale cdueatioual 
•effort need to he. greatly einsiuragetl. 

Tlio CuniruUm.—Wimi the pupil learns at sihool 
is not any more imniiisiug than tln^ conditions nmler 
which he learns it. The typt! of ednealioii jirovided 
tends to alienate and estrange the boy from bis e»un- 
inuiiity; and so, instead of being an asset I o the village, 
he migrates to the. town. What wonder then lhar. 
the cultivator and the erattsnmn view it with 
distrusts Unrelated to the fuels of village life, 
.and unresponsive to tlu^ problems ami purposes of the 
nation, these village 8«*liocdH seem ladler suited to be 
the first rungs of u ladder leading up to the university 
than to he. the means of e.due.aUiig villagers. Though 

^ Fulilk Imlnu'lion, Jioiuliay. 1U21, .Occ also J'uhliv 
Instnicl’mi, 1017-22, 1, n, 25. (.loiulltliius arc iiioiritvinu'. 
tliougli slowly. 

2 Viavesvamya, >Sii' M., ItceanHtruvliiiij htdin, p. 2.7.S. Also 
Bishop Whitehead, Indian 1‘rMcms, pp, iri'i-oO. (tlxfurd 
University Pre.ss.) 



« Ttii: nniAT. roMMi yirr Axn rtn: sutmi 

lilormy U cmniii tt) lip in no ^nvtt «lrm;,ni|, mdln# 
WTitiiiK anti Hnlhinc'hf. in Uicir iMijif ftjrnml nhaiM' 
fomprist* itlnitml tin' wlinir* ttf flu* prcx’itt furripiiliin! 
nf tin* villHKO primary wIuhiI. Tin* **fhi*r KubiecU 
l^ntl in hi* pit anil in hi* jiivoii wnix* Irputmcnt. 

Tho clixtinpHim hpfwppn flii* mirripnln for tin* rural imfl 
? hpIiooIh in mil Ituuilunrk with 

mdifforpiit HttpcpHa. Tin* chililri*n h:»vp liith* rpnam 
for wark nf tlii« kiijil n!( it in pri'Ki'itlpil now. A»a 
rpaiilft, they do nm j{,.j poough jiraptiiMl traininir. and 
KO cnntmiu' In Innk iU»wn iipmi niumial lahmir 
Mueatimi in Idrah and Krntii Ihi* point 

of vipw of uIphIk and aftitmlps uml ,in,di mm.i*xiiniiti. 
Ohio null tors, thp rial look i« not any hriKhlrr. Villnni* 
Bohools ffonorally ilo nniliinjt; to piipourasip initiatiw 
adyimtarp, and thinking, sitiPt* thi* pmlnuiinant 
emphasis is on nhsnriitinn and niPtnorizut inn. Lone 
I‘pendnnee on llu* iiuthnrily of i-nslnm anil Irmlitioii 
has made nraniping fnir, nnniuwi inning faiih, inhi- 

almost a 

iH so dplimioly divnrwd rmm rnnil lift* iimt Ik 

fm* stv ‘■•''irH’-t'-r-lMuhling nml ml 

pSSm L ^' ‘'‘i '!'«* Uh’ rural oiirrifultim 

t wninkrafK any nf ihi* tlntniminr i‘vil« 

K ® In long-Hli,tiding i-usinm and am-ii*nl preja- 

S «*rpiigllu*n llipir grip. 

Blioulti bp cnnshliTPil ahnvi* rpinnacli, 

foimd hi tS ti'e pxplarialion is t» hp snught, and 

for inwiVot^v immunity looks to the teaelier 
finV*' M hT enliRhtcnnienfc; hut wlmt does it 
_ ' school ina.ster, ill-found in 

(1910k pT 161 fwdiVt ItepoH on ConslUtditmal Itefonm 
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vitality sind Ifiiirninji, ttiid dPpvtwKPd by jinvc'rly, if? in 
Bolo cliaTjio, of a school of four or live ehiHSCK •whirh he 
has to instruct in nil the subjects of a varied eoui se/ ‘ 
Feared by the children, unpopuliir with llu' emu* 
munity, imposed by external iuithnrity, leaeliitijf 
“subjects” which have no real ii]ipeal, flu‘ teacher 
excites no interest, and enlists no .suppiirl from the 
coinnuniity. Tlui iiuideqitacy of the jmy and the 
poverty of the qualificationa (tf the tciiehi*rs are impor¬ 
tant causes for this unfovtiuuite situaiiou. Teaehiiijr 
ill tJie. villages is often desinsed ami eonsidereil 
unworthy of any but those wiio have mdliing idse 
to fall back upon. The. eandidate.s for the leai-her- 
training courses are usually <»f low siucl irregular 
academic standing, and the normal si-hools are faced 
with the task not merely of supplying (he 1 henry and 
practice of teaching, but also of suppUaiietitiiig the 
teacher’s general equipmeiil,—and all this in tlie year 
or two at their disposal." Furlher, ihe training 
course is usually not adapted to tin* needs of the. rum! 
teacher; much less does it atlempi In respond to 
the needs of dilTerout areas anil bualities. The rigi»! 
syllabus seems rnore keen on eiisiiritig ina<«'fery of 
information than on inspiring pnqier imderslniiding 
of the child and the purpose of liis sehooliug. liurul 
science is not given the place it deserves, rrovisiou 
has yet to he made for »‘(|iiipping tlie immpectivo 
teacher with the skill and knowledge necessary for a 
coinrnniiity leader. 

Itcsnmu, —Before jiassiug on to the next- Kccfioti, it 
may be well to be reminded of Hic many serious 
problems confronting Tiidiau nmil cninnmnilics. Fmm 
the point of view of health : a high rale of infant ami 
maternity mortality, frequent iqiUleiiiics. insanitary 
habits, had hoinsing, intoxicating ilj-ink and devital¬ 
izing social onstnins. From the economic point of 

I- Eujldli Quhiqiiemiial Report, Vol. I, p. 117, 

2 Report of the CommiHHum on ViUnuf Munition in India, 
p. 93. (Oxtopil Univereity Preas, 19122.) 
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view: iinonipl<iyniPiit aiul iind^'r-f'iuplnymcnl;, nvet- 
burcloniiifi! nt t.l>R siiil. (*x<;c*<sivt* fr:i^tuRnl.af,i(»ii of tlw 
laud, imdivorsiliRi.l (iullivadnn, iinp<n-prislim(‘ril, of tlin 
soil, iiiok of prnduc.tivo, siibsitliiiry oi'CUi)n (iotis. iiu’flicidiit 
uiarkotiinK, iivd\isti'ii\l aud foroisfu couipoiitiou, iudobtoi 
nos« and ommiiinp: povnrly. Many of 1 lirst* 1 rouldi's aie 
traeoiible to Uio vilhiK**!* Mis ollici-wirldly 

and roHiKnod outlook, his m-oronoo for inu-iont. tradi¬ 
tion, liiH slavish foavs and .snpoisl i1 ions, Ids diutviist 
of edneation. Ids uiunicstionin^ l•onforlldly (o undesir- 
abhi Hooial (suKisniis, his Uu^k of rcspi'ol for uiiiiiuid 
labour, hia sellishncas and individualisiu, all loud to 
intonaify and porpotuaU*. tlie physioal, ooouoiidts and 
.Bocial ilia of the villajje. 

The rural school docs little at, iirostMil. to luoid. Ihego 
problems. Indeed, the outHlaudiu}; fea1nre.s of villopo 
oduriatiou are tUe followhiK: Iniulrtjuate sehonliiig 
■facilities, unsuitable b\ulditi(is, casual allendauce, 
the short duration of wiliooldifo, iiialudjii.s1,nu!nt 
to rural (sonditions, iuelllekuit. iiuslnioliou, an in’o- 
levant and literary euiTieuluin, iudifl'ereuee to tho 
•cultivation of desirable attitudes and eusionis, a luke¬ 
warm and under-paid staff, poorly e((iupped ami hiiilly 
trained teachers, and the failure to eniphasisse eoiiiinunit.y 
leadership in tho jneparation and work of Llu' teachers. 

The UnivmaUty of thm Vmhlme. —'I'Ue. rural 
problems confrontinfi the Inditiu cduealor liav(‘ been 
briefly doseribed. It is worthy of noliee that the 
problems reviewed hero are f.ssentiall.v humau prob¬ 
lems, rather than national, and lienee, know no 
.geographical boundaries, llunil areas all over the 
world are laced with ])roblems more or less similar 
to these. The degree of serionsness varii's according 
to historic, climaliie and other considerations, hut a 
large number of the,SG diffieultios are in essenee to be 
found in most rural countries. Horne countries facing 
these problems have been able to improve condition's 
*ad change rural life. “ Tho United States,” says 
^r. 0. P. Oaten, a former Director of I*nblic Instruc¬ 
tion, Bengal, " has itself grappled with immense 
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-nrobloms in rm'iil (‘ilucal ion. and lias in coiKi'rjnHit'.- 
1o Hunnlv Hw' "orld will) ^oiin<l tlnnUois 
and workers on tlic priddein, from wlmiu India, 
Jl-,lieiVuntik‘sJiaR dinr^ 1 ,niclili-d. Iln- nvnU 
'inrl Iniidiciins <d l'“* ‘‘uuinoiiali'd Ni“.'io !ind I In- 
retMiW 'liJmnlaIn Hi'viinlly ■“'ini Ji' 

from the. (!.\n(iri('nc<'s smd iiclm‘V»‘im-nls id 

outstaiidiuwlv .Hiieees.sful imion}t<il R'leh iii' 0 |de in l!o‘ 

United Htates, may it not be 1 hat 

semiro somo intelligent, Kiiiduui-e and iin.iluabb, 

inspiration 1 




PART I. 


American Community Schools. 




CHAPTEK T. 

I'HXX .SCHOOL. 

" Hand-icork and hml-tiwk nrr mt nUrrnnihv frtrviH nf pr • 
(Irena; iheu are like ibr Iran tchoHe attenmlin^ tdepn »nkr mir 
iooift firmlij and alfaiffM." 

PuANriH Ct. pKAHttHY, Hrhirplinii far l.ifr, 
like Sliiry nf Itnmplnn IiiMituU'.) 

The fUffnifiranre of the Srhool. 

Penn SfiHOOi,, on Ht. Ilelcmi Iclund, HnullirHirtlina, 
TJ.S.A., IiaR a conKtiint Hlrcam of viHitora who lotvo hojird 
that an intfirc-xfing oducational Pxp«*riiut‘nl i« 
carried on in that mit-of-the-way spot. PioRrofwivo 
ediicatorfi from Africa, China .niid India, j«r wadi tts 
America, have found its work an ohjccl IcKson in meeting 
thoir own difficult proldcnia. “Of all the itiKiilutiinis 
which I have visited,“ .says Dr. CharlPR T. Lornm, » 
momher of the Union of Houth .Africa, niid (’huirniim 
of tlifi Cominitteo on Xafive Kdtietilion, “ I regard 
Penn as most outstanding, not only for its own worlli, 
but a.s a help to foreign Htndenfs seeking gttiilanee 
and Inspiration in tlie Pnited Hlates.’’ 

St. Helena Island has a lolul population of about 
6,100 :“-0,000 Negroes and fewer tliim 100 Whiles.' This 
island, in Beaufort (’ounty, nearly due sojith of 
Columbia, was tliroiigh many generations the seal of 
a highly developed agriculture; but th<‘ f’ivil War 
entirely obliterated tlio old plantation organixntion. 
Rver since 1801, St. Helena has been an almost solidly 
‘black’ community. Nearly every Negro family owns 
the land on and by which it lives, and ho it in an 
exclusively rural and agricultural eorrimnnity, through- 
■out its 18 miles of length and 7 milen or so of breadth. 
In this island community it is quite impoBsihle 
decide where the school is really located. It lias its 

1 In tho United Stetoa. the terms 'Ncgi-o' and ‘White’ 
used as praper names, to denote the two large rnees inhabit¬ 
ing the States. The term ‘Colouivd’ is applied to nil pemomi. 
inheriting Negro blood. 
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groiiTidK and soiui> IiuildinsH, to ».p stuc s b„t thp™ i. 

wmiuumify, Imwovcr n-iiKdc, ^vl^PI•0^t 
Uoe« 1,0 Kf.™ to bo. Tho privafly owriad la„ 
of the iaiundoi'K swan to ulny us ti’sil a nari in thn' 
odumition as the cIiVss-roaiHH lhem«iflvcs. Tlie scliool 
obviomly interpenetraloH the wliole poinrmmiJv S 
its stiraulatinK intluenee, and the whole In,umu 2 

Sp^rpSw™.r‘ 

A. HisTonv. 

Oimeyship of the land.—How i),,, x^ngroes came to 

STofflSl ‘‘‘’nU-oveiB? 

^ne vergion la as follows“ I’he Soutliem 

tho Civil War) to cfi 

Fa of owed.” Whftt 

mimhCT nr 5« that here is a gi-eat 

S t F.'i 7 1 continued tm 

iGir land, and who ha ve evolved, under saaacioui 

fp^rcoa,il£r '‘“y «'■ “"SadTS 

ilfl voLr^ rnhS “P”“‘'d I»r Mum tbitt 

mu of taterSS Zl pro”®'"'"™ " 

“"•w'T to nil <iiiM. 

■ed from a 

saorifloe and ^LvoliSn ol’ the gx-eat 

"White ladies Thnn^it u snooessive imxrs of, 

loco. /Sr SJtTr^!; 
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meatiB and material at hand or availalih’—haK doidil- 
less been duo in no Hlijclil. dcRrco to llio oare lakon t«y 
the maniisoinont from the lir.d. to itroofod caulioii,d>. 
and to keep tlie work cltmcly articulatiul witli linio and 
piano and tlu' priiici])al faclor« involved. 

The Kchoiil was foundotl in JHiiU Ity Miss Lsuira M, 
Towno and Itliss Kllcn Murray, who wen* sold ilown 
from l*hiladolpliiii liy the l*«trt Roy*** Hm'icty, M«in 
renamed the I’ennsylvania Relief \ssociution, iitul 
later merited into the. Freediiien’s Aid SocS«'ly. The 
•Germantown Brtmeh, ealled the Benezet Soeiely, tnade 
Penn Sohool t lieir special eoneern. Miss Towni* nami'd 
tho school after Willituii Penn. At lirsi it was hoitsed 
in the, two largest rooms of the vaeant dwellinsj on 
“The Oaks" plantation, and when this pvovisl too 
small, the Brick Chureh was nsetl for elas.<es. Tlie 
first school liouKP for Negroes in the Kntitlt was placed 
on its present site three years later, on the orijjinui 
ten acres honglit for the sehool. 

Local Conditiom .—^While considering tlie liislory of 
Penn School, and in order to realize the Kiunilieunee 
of its coutribntion to the eoinnimiity, it. is iieeessaty 
to bear certain facts in niiml, espeeially heeaiisi* of their 
fundamental reseinhluneo to conditions in India and 
•other rural countries. 

The ohariuderistie. (;rop of Mt. Helena under nnifi 
■bellnm conditions was sen-island cotton, uithnugli rice, 
too, was grown rather extensively, The ninsters were 
relatively remote. The land was worked in largo 
units, under overseers, mid " drivers “ or foremen. 
Clearly all the island .slaves were therefore mere field 
hands. In consequence, they had few e.ontae.ts with 
either tho Whites or the members of their own race 
who had received special training. Fiirthor, these 
Island Negroes were doubtless amongst those Inst 
imported from Africa. Those snddtmly freed were a 
helpless people, for their tasks hitherto had been 
laid out for them, and the routine work of the ordi¬ 
nary cotton field hand was not such as to develop 
initiative. Tho industries of the island were iind are 
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uniiuly afri'U'ultdiviU willi tlit* arls wliicli rntitrilmtik, 
to ■work on (lu‘ Innc]. Tho have idways Uvoi i 

closo to Iht* noil. I 

Uraltb. —'Hu* iimhloms fiuoil hy tbix foniinunily 
•won* oHSontiiilly iiol vitv riitfon-til from tlioso wu. 
front in,? rural uroiis, iMolatiil amt noulfctnl, in oihtt 
paiiH ot fho worlil, SI. Holomi hiul its ora of (inapi 
modii’inoM for (Irinkiiifj aiul nilibiiic. whtoli in a Xojsm 
nt?i{:hlu»m’lUKt(l was u nutuv.il socpioiioo to luTh dortnrs, 
as tiii'KC Iniil suoopoilotl Afrioun niasjio. N'ino iiiilos aviij-f 
with heavy saiiil liciwoen, was tlio army rtoelor, iiiltl 
Heiuliiijj to Jtoiuifort nioaut a six-mih* drive \\ilh»i, 
hroiul tidal river to oross nn«l no voKOlur ferry. As s' 
result, on the isliintl “an Ihe .superstition, all ths 
dramatic element, all the love of rUyllim found in the 
raee, was appealed to by Ibe witeU-doelor, who had 
bad a large practice untong tin* i.u'opb* while in Afrieii.’* 

Tlio next was from herbs to paletil, meilieimis 
bought from the. agent wlm ilrove from Ionise to lumsiv 
or from the shelves of the store.s with tlieir mnUifariinw. 
offoringK, The niidwives, who liave always liehl aa 
important position in the life of the race, both in 
Africa, and on the plantations, einpbiyt'd erude and , 
dangerously unhygienic methods, Sanilalion iiiul , 
hygiene received little. aft«*nl,itm. '* (leunliness, neat¬ 
ness, and home life •were impossible; every! bing spoke , 
of discomforli and misw'y.’’ Kpideinies siieli us 
typhoid and smull-pox were mrely c’heeked. liecrea- : 
tion in the lives of both children lind adults was eon- , 
spicnons by its absence. 

TIousing. —Housing on the island presented a : 
deplorablo situation. ludividiuil primitive cabins, 
succeeded the congesteA small limises of the slave 
“quarters” or “8treet.s”, but belmyed miserably 
the need for interest and elTort idling the line of 
h6a.lth, ooiufort and convonienec. Agrie.ultuve did 
not yield as much as one might oxpeet, because of the 
prevailing ignorance of seed selection, diversiM \ 
cultivation, soil piepariition, etc. Poverty and need ' 
had come to stay. 
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AitiUulc iwnrih'•'Worl;'. — As slsivi's, llicy linil (It-vc- 
Iripwl :i, disliki' for '■ ^v-(n■k Too (iftfti. H hiiil iiit aiii 
only “ daily drud^'ci’y iiinhT ovdcv.-*". 'I'o fhoin, tin- 
Wliilos .stood for wlial it iii‘'iUi|. I(» la* frci* ; and tin- 
White I’l'K'o did not lalioiirin lln‘ Holds 7ior at iJio W!!,-.)!* 
tubiS. Freed OUT niisint. leisure. 'I'liey wauled an 
“ ediieatioii tliat meant sioiiif: fo.sehoid and n\va\ from 
all drndjS(‘vy, the <'lnmei! to wear iirelly elolln-s a)jy 
day in t.he w(‘ek, and as the uliim.sl iie.il, the l.aliit 
and Alft'cdira olTi'red by the early Meiiro selionl.s in find)' 
zeal to jn’ove the eajaieily of liberated Idaeks."' 
nouHekeeiihift and field work needed to be put on a 
higher plane. The dignity <if labour bad yet to be 
appi’cc'iated. 

Fiarhf Aemkmir HmplKtHin. —Conlinuiiig the liistiui. 
cal Hketeb, it may be .said Hull some forty years eont- 
priHcd the lirst jihase, during which the general typo 
of school work was acadeniie, with gradual eNleiisions 
into various lines of euiniminity serviee, as needs came 
to light and tlie luumuiity of the fmnulers Migge.s|ed. 
These early 'Nortliern teaeliers, in recoil from Hie 
pi'cvvalenf. scoptleisin about tin* ability of the S'egroe.» 
on the part of the Ifuion ann.\ ottieers as well os Hie 
iSontherners, 71 UI most of tbeir slrength ami fervour 
into dcinonstniting t hat tieUI-bauiU eoidd learn tbrougb 
hooks better (daia tlirougli fons-. it will be reealletl 
tluit; the. same ueademie tradition has grown n]i in 
India, tliongh from a diU'ereut .set of eireaimsiatiee,-.. 
This literary emiiluisis had to be overeome, im less 
than the apathy and persistent antagoni.sni tovvanLs 
any 55egro edneatiou ivliali'ver, by the ne\v<‘r teueliiiig 
which (ieneral Armstrong had started at Hamilton. 

Ghango nf —‘.^t the reque,st of the founders, 

Hollis !H, Frissell, late I’rineipal of Humpton, organiy.ei! 
a Board of Trinstees in 1901, and led the .selmol into Die 
reconstruction period, where industrial and agrienl- 
inral training became paramount, and eonumuvity 


^ (.'oolciy,Miss Uii.ssa H., Ilniurfit of tin' l-'nrd, p. Wl. Mci* 
also ji]), 0(1-70. 
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wrvit-iMvus I'xplii'iily iUTi'iilcil iis *!ii. m IkioIV 
miKsion. Miirc u(Ii‘i|uii!i' huiliiiiif.s wi-rc |iI:iim'( 1 na 
JHlililioiiiil iu-ivs. Iliiiiiiilnn ^nuliiulfs culu 

tu ijivi* tlu,‘ir si*rviiM‘ lo tlit-iv (iwn nii-i*. Two IIuniiitMi 
<<-a('li(‘rs wwc will iml In tnkf nf iln* wnrk. Vii,| 

Pi'iiii hclniol Intik HI. IIi'Ihiu kn its piuviiici', 

AVuj .¥«««»/•?«#'«<.—Twi-iily-livn .M-ms njjo. Mi« 
liiisKa H. (kinlcy, :i yrnin); ViisHiir tiiuiliiiiln. iUuikIum 
■ nf u c'.ollcuo pvnfcs.-w, ciuiii* tn St. UnU-iin, frc.sli 
w-vi'n yi'iirrtof wnrk nt linmptnii JtiNtitiin*. With har 
<^unu' ciH aHKiHl'itiil, MIkk Fruiictis Iliillw, whn diwl 
]U)Wf*vc>r, j UHt :i inonl h hit nr. 'riitK wun .\{iss CihiIkv’I 
fcnifrif, ittlrodnction to the. lidillh prnMciii of tlin isliml. 
niiiili -wiiitw, JIws Uutlnrs imsl was lakni by 
Mihh Grafip.Bigi'low Houki*, ami for a ((uarlnr t'f I'ralun- 
thms two hulins of nxtrunrdinavy aliilify hava liilirmroi 
witli and for tho islamlfi's. SI.’ irdniui ami 
Pemi School own their dwtiiielive fi-iiiures lavyely tfi 
tluw far-Ni}![lit('d t'dueaioiw, “ Pnlimtm inti mrciiil, 

The country .school rdpiires n selictlule ililTm-nt 
from that of tlu* city. Crops niiisl lie eonsiileri'd, or 
■tilRC the children whoae living depends on them will 
suffer. Ihrough a gift from the (leneral I-hlueiitinn 
tioara mlfllT, ‘liotiie ttercs’ ciuiie lo the front, homo 
ugriculturo became a school subject, the child »»{«« 
no ifttiiily background becHiiie the pupil, and tlio 
j mo and the home fm-ni took on a new signiticance 
as parts of the all-lHlund Hchool. The result wa.s an 
school. Olass-rooniH weri' elosed when 
S" ^ I® teachers went to the Helds, which 

thus became the best class-rooms. Penn Hihnol is 

ra,"SmtlTy 

tilo first 

SiSSn ijj’r % vras built, then- was 

Sis? Memorial Community 

mornt-o"+iiA ^ a- Memorial will comnie- 

struggle and serriec of Hollis 
Burke Piissell, and serve to increase tlmt spirit among 
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(ho Iionplo of Jii'Iflio."’ 11 iiiiilJ uiuhr 

the dii'octioii of I wo iViiii :iinl Huiiijilou uiotfii.iJf., 
iind will! Iln‘ hilioiir of M‘vcnfy-twit Ishou! uioii jjiol 
Iwinity-foui' .sliulcnls. If is iimti:tp'il ft.v o htt.tv! o} 
Dii'cotors of ('iKh1(“"ti. flct'loil for ttnc t,i.n. 

«f wlioni lire coiinoi'tftl wifli llo* Soliool. rhilr Jfi»» 
Olliers reiireseiif I lie eoimiiiinit v. The Mit jiDi' 
iUiil iSoeieties eoimeeletl \vi(li flie Sehool now h.m- ,i 
snitiihle jiluee for iiieelilic. Hc're, Itio, ure v.ivt'C MhiVs. 
soeials, cmmimnity pnrfies, ele. The \I. 

Towne Aleinnrial I.iltraiy oeeiinies tnie end of Jhe 
Iniildinf;. Jjoeuled as if is. near Ihc* elinrehes, (he 
shops, the sehool, the jmsl oHiee, the hasehall ih-hl, 
•iitid the doctor's nfliee, if is iu eoiisliiiit use as a eom- 
numity centre. Tills linihlin^ marks a i!io.-f .>i!:nilie-»til 
stop ill file develoiiineiit iif the niinl etiimmiiiiJy. 

Pirninit (h'sivi' for liiiflifO'ethieiilititi is j.li«<w ii 

hy the fiiet (hilt eueli year a lurjfer and luviier jattnip of 
jji'aduiites from (lie school makes the elTorl to citntiiiue 
its studies at iiuire ndvnneed iii.stitii1ioiis. Thiiteeit 
ifiudnutes are now FeiinHehoid workers. This is eMeelteiit 
evideuee of (heir sjiirit of serviee, and s.mod prnof (haf 
they have, heen ediiealed (o he ahh* to serve (heir own 
jiuople. Wx of these iireakso}jradnnlesof Ha)ii]tlon,:md 
one other, who also cradmited from Tuskeiice, luis 
heenuppoiuled as (he •leaties KmidSiipervisitin Teaeher* 
for the eoiiulry schools on four of the ishinds. 

The. salaried stulT to-day eoiuprises (hirty-tluee 
persons, live nf (hem workinji pan-time. A fulktime 
sleuioustriitiou iiKcld, uiijiointed by the Kedeval 

1 Ciittley, .MisH J(o,Hmi ](,, in the J’ntn Hiiifuil tlfiinrl f.ir 
year 1()2.V 

“ I?!!!) work of tlii'Hi! (mveUioK (ctiehias is l»t help imd 
sineouiUKu rural teachers, intrnduee into tite miuill <'otui(ry 
schools simple home iniiustrieK, Kive talks and lessons on 
sauitation, cleanliness, etc., and orKanIsr.tt ehibs for the 
improvement of tlie sehool and ni'ltdilKiurhoeul. Tin- Ktuul 
consists of over a million liollnrs nlioiit Hs. (((i.on.riiio -. 
donated hy Miss Anna JeuneH, a Wliile luily, for (lie henelll. 
.of Negro rural sehuols. 



2(1 Tin: iirim, i roiMi sn y .\m> i 

])r*ji!ir(mf‘nf (if •' l ii<i''i.-i('['I d all 

fht‘ isliind fiivmcin. and v(ijnTvi,-.c., tlic iniiny 
(Icnion.sii-fdion acres and 1 lie work ol l!ii' varimis iifiri- 
(‘iill'Ui'iil elnlis. Tli(‘.seliool nni'sc Hei'\ ('.'> all S(. [Iclcim 
and does emer}:eni-y work on (illic!’ islaiuU. in rlosc 
(■()-(i]K>viiti(in willi llie Island doi inr. a "ladiiidc nf 
I’eiin Seliool and llottanl riii%eij.i(\. 

['’voin the little yroni' "f men, wuini-ii and ihiUlmi 
who came to sclnad in the old jdanlation Innise in IliP 
siirinff of IS(i‘J, wlien Miss Tonin' and Miss Mimuy 
oiieiied the Iwo lavj'esi moms, and hc^an ((( tcacii 
this iiUfrraded finiu]! of ea.ijer pnjiils, I'enii Seliiml liiis 
icrown in size and (|n,dily to a place n liere ii may well 
he. elainied that •'the Island iv the School ■.—Wbt i 
follows will he a vindication of this claim. 

Ii. -Vim, 

Jjiffle need he added ahoid the aim of Mie sclmnl:; 
for oui desei'iidiou of the eondilion (d’ the coniiminity, ’ 
and the ((ceoiinl' (d' the hislory (d' the school, have nnali'! 
tin* ohjee.tive.s (d' Lheschcad clear heyoml I he j(ossihilily ’ 
of (loulit. However, a brief slalemeid here will not he , 
imtiiely nut ((f place, as if may indicate more clearly j 
the acliievemeid of the seliool. i 

•d (UnUrt; of Iiitclliiiriwc.— in ,‘'t. Helena one limh I 
Hie ovi}iimd finietion (d'a seliool as such heinsi fidlilled,' 
The, eomiiimiity needs a eeiilre of inlelliaeiiee, jiwt ini | 
the iiidividutil does. Tlie enmnumiiy h:is its prohleuis' 
wdiie.h need intclleelntd analysis, jnsi as the indiviihiid: 
lias. Hut, liistorieally .siieakinjr, the seliool. eoncciveil; 
and horn for t ind imrpo.se, has oft an heeome “ aeii-, 
dcune.” 'and sluit itself nji in ii .selioel-limise, so iliai its 
iiitelligenee heeanie intelleelualizcd. The nel resiill' 
of siicili a school and such .sehooliiig is to he .seen iw' 
the gvadwvte ; iin ivvelevaid fellow, who niield at best ' 
porliiips adorn the world, hut wlio would eerliiiiily' 
he of lilthi use in any other way. Of this type of 
schooling there is perhaps no ('leaver examide tluui' 
the present cdueidioinil .sy.slejn id’ India, '•Jt reimdasj 
for the seliool to escape from (lie seliool-hoii.sc, aiitt] 
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iii;ik(‘ ifscJI' ill lioiiK* ill (|i(> whrilc (’niiiiiimiity, IiMiniii!.' 
I'l'oii! llin ivlioli' (•(immiitiily Mini li'iii'liiii;; its liMniin:; 
to <lii‘ Avliolo l■fllllln^lllily. liciMiniiri-; .■.mnil, ;i (■iiiir;!l 
iiiti!lli>cni'(‘ tliiil, (liiiws i(s lif,. rnuii oil il,(< iiil«Ti->K 
Mild Motivil ios or llin wtniJc |•|lll,||||mi( \ mim! Hi,(; ,fiiit-i 

its life into nil llio inloroNls Mini :iiM i\i( ii-, df Hie v. Ij.pIo 
ooiiiiiniiiit.v."' 

The I.'iliiutI Is Ihr Srltiitil. —S;i. .'■iiici' I lin ii'mJ ■ Inniu' ' 
of Ciicli (diild is his liiirlitfroiiiid, llin Isljintl ln-oii*.,' thi. 
solidfil, Mild tin- coiiilitinuK in tin* chilil'r. ItM.-h-n-im.! 
linciimo dm ((■m('|ici''.s [iiidil.Mii. All dm cimiiln-Hi., 
lirohiciii.s wliinli .viiiMMiiind (Ik- cliildiiMi 'if S). Hi'hori 
loi'iii l.lic liMsis ol dm vmim'imI i'dim:iliiiii;i| jir<iL;i':iiiiiiif‘ of 
1 fnn Sclionl. 'rimrn is lildn d.iiiuiT of fnlline iniii 
nits wlicii dm loidsol'cdiicalhiii jiif inn onU dm Imoli. 
of dm «• Mss-nioiii iind lihrarv. ond di- inin hiimn 
tiiriii Mild shop, lull also tim daily pnililfin. of Ilf... 
work, pj.'iy, hirdi, dcadi. iiMirriMuo Mini Imnm ii,;,hiii'' 
Out ('Hod liMS 1)0011.•’ wrilo,- Miw, Coolov, • (u 

(ioiiiioot widi dm sohool hodi fim liohl woiK iiiid Iln- 
lionso-kooiniin. „liicli nnikc up dm m-liuliiM of Iln- 
island liooms. 

I’oniKitinii iij Allilmlis Ctntiliirl.-- | ‘onn S hoo) Mim,, 

at (•li;ui,i;iii{;' dm id I i( ndo miiiI ooiidi|,.| o) Hn- l lnndn , 
m «w'’1’mI ways, 'I’lm ooinlii ions m dn- .■onn.nniii^. 
^s .ili('iid,\ iioliood, ciillod I’m-spoi-dv Mlioraiion ’pi’,,, 
(•.oimoid,,,,,, of work m.s .sh.visli dniih-orv imodod |.i Im 
(■.liMnf.(Ml into M nioir ooii.slrnolivo oim. ' Tim lio,,; ;„id 
.aiils of 1 It! Island imoilod in ho lanjlil In do'ddim-, 
tliMt would oam dmni a livolih. . Thoir in-,nh-niio 

l"•«■lionl 

/WimnlhiM /m- lOilimnlioi, for hilV oniv Im 

said (0 Im t.Im iiiodo of |•o,lll Sohool a^ woli as llinl of 
laniploii. A iiiiiiilHv of iirolilom.s had In Im .Mdvod. 
JtOAr to onahlc dm.sc lioy.s and srid,. (o niako a liviiiir 'J 


d(irt...ros.!ijh K., “A Srhml S,m<:i,-hnr 
iihu\ SopUiiiiber ji, .V>n. 

- Hmuas of the FrmI, p. lOS. 


.S'lo-ny lii'if 



TllK UVltM. ri).\ni! Sirv .\Xh Tur. SfU'ini. 


Wliilt cun lilt* school till )o i>nni(|i* ji w(‘ll-l»iil!iiiml 
Ul> in the ctniiitiy. nmi moke ov iiulivwily 

for " i;oo(l fooil jiml more ftiii, tmnl oml hctiJr 

I'cHuUs, hoiisi's lliiil 111 llti' siziMif lie-loiiiily ainl umiv 
ci'.sli thill will hrinjj wnler Miitply lo the kili-hcn and 
:i h;illi-tnh for every honie" 'rin* iiecil for cnod 
heiilth is iiiijilicd in lliis lisl, oinl iioii hi' Miid lo i,,.. 
one of I he chief eoncems of the School. So jtUo is tli(> 
ti'iiiniji^' for elTet'live service iiiul the ih'vcIo|iineiif n| 
Ihe viifiiieilies iiml jHiivers of the iniliviiliiiil ns n unit , 
in society. 

.Pnirlir/il liflHcitlinii .—Anolher iinjiorliiiil iiriiicijile 
in Penn School is ‘ learniii;.' hy doiiie ’. ilcticc the 
renson why Ihe .irolf—if such there hi—heiv.cen tin* 
.school ami Ihe coinnninity is so easy to ford. Tim 
aim of the school i.s lo make Ihe work nl .school ns 
imieh .ns fiossihle of a piece wilh the work dial llir 
student will liave lo do onlside. To this eml he is 
Kiveii ofijKirluiiily for doiiia" dillereiii tldiiys hy him¬ 
self. Till' tenclirr loakes ii.se of the environmcnl of 
the child and the home, and the home acies liecomc 
the husis ol'tlie work, The .seliool exneei.s ihai educa¬ 
tion will vcsnll in .self-inasler.\ mo! independence. 

I0(f( leilKNT ANO ('osi. 

hirrmne .—Now iihnnt e(|iii)(meiil and evpeii;(c,s, 
Ji’roiu one hlind horse, a slied for a Iiarii, one waciiii. 
one. small ploa,ii:h, when work stalled on ihe School 
li'iivm of 7h acres in llHU, liie projierl.v lia.s inereased 
to nearly 101) acres (of which over [ild aere.'i are rai.siiifr 
a Line tree croji, and 77 acres are under model cnlli- 
vation), a new dairy barn and milk lionse, a iraelor, 
four nudes, a pure bred (Jneriisey bull, a lien! of seven 
ebws, a siimll poultry jilanl of pure bred Khode Lslaial 
Mods, a iwood-si/.ed sib) (in wliieli the food for llie caltlc 
is stored), and a sinall Hiigur-eiiiie mill. 

Tlie school shoji.s and vocutiemai Irainiiiit deiiarl- 
luent are conmninity faeilities, and iiielnde irrorision 
for wlieel-wriffhtirifi:, paintin«;, carpentry, Idueksmitliiiiji:, 
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cobbliiifi) li:iiiH'.'S-i'!iiliin^f iHiW Hiiliu- . 'l iii' 

eiu'hl.ccn im* ki-pt in n’p.iii In lj;i- r.ujir)!?!’, 

ciliisscs. An clrcipli!iil li.i-, iin M-.i'-ni 

till* KiitVty of dll' jiiiil llo' n • n m! flit 

W'.liool for (‘Veilin'; ciii^si's aiol enp'Haiiiineii^The 
^rirls’iiiilii.slHill (li'parlnielli lias inn w I.miiuJi v, a ‘ehnol 
eiuiiiei'. several sewiii'j; iii:ii-liiiii‘“. ami ,i imalei ' t'e’iie) 
lioiiie ” as praeliee ImiiKe for llie Imnie.HiaKiiij; (la-.e , 
Ktuiii'id [jiiliiiiir .—The •''fmleiil!- iiel|i in liear a pTi 
of tlie o.vpeiiscs of llie selinnl, payili;; tinlli in l a ii ai'.if 
ill liihoiir, as sIiohii [lelnw : 
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All iiilililioiial Ili(in.iiinil <l'‘llai-. '.'.e la-ni In ili. 
(li'iidiiiiles' ( lot. ill I'.ii’i Joe ilie rm. loimii||.es ,, 

Tliesi‘ Ikcures inelii.lc- ihe (ulm- ot (miei.i '|,‘1. in 

the ililfereiil ilepariiiiem,-, ,if tin- iit.ul : m .iiii v ii. 
lioeriliii!;', lariii, lii'c-.-'lorh, nmi iij(i'].'i rial -iiop., 
7'Ves,—The fouiiilen, lieliev'-il Ilia' all lin i jel.ln ji 
were eiilitleil In ;i iri-c eiliieaiinn, ami i.isrlitl in 
eliii.r!'i' the imllry Ni.in Ilf leii ei nl . jin’ . hihi >n,i- 
when Inreeil In il Uy lacl-, nf fltn.i;-, jinl in ];ii,‘j ij„- 
fee was iiierea;>e(l in a dnllar p<-r cliitil. Tie n in I'.iit,. 
wilil I'he eniiiiiie n| Ihe ?l(‘\v M'liiml hnii'e, .nliiil ime'^i 
iTiieliers mill imlii.sl rial wnrl;, (he eniralne fee. jiayaM'* 
iininiall.v. was laiseil to Ti,inm h ij;I. a-iein 

of proiliietive worK. wbii-li pays da;, seindai; in ea ii 
lor wor].; done mil nf ;:idm«d ami liii.iirlei-.v in 

eredif In cover flic eliar»i‘ nuide for iheii- In,.,id a 
niiiiilier of eliildreii have Imeii eiialded m enni inne‘.m 
tlieroad tnedueatinii. H Ls rcpiirleiMiiai rim en),..need 
u’cs are niiikiii;;' edimaiinn mnre iliiriiilieii, 




■2* r/ZK uriiM. (DMiirxirr i.v/j tue srimtn. 

(JitriinhulirniK .—Tlic f'lfiifriil liiliicjitidn I’lisird, con. 
viticfd t.h:it lioi’if is Mil i‘.\|n‘riiiU'iil in vurnl (■(lucoHoii 
wi‘U wtii’l.h (‘iif.mu'Mf'in.ii, iiiiikcs nmiiiiil •.•riuil.i lo Dn) 
sflitiol of from s’i.OOO to sili.iHlo. I'limls mih) 
siri) solioited from wcll-wi.slins. IniVidy in lltc Nortii 
to niwt tlio roslr of I lie cvitioiisi's. ScliiilMVslii]) niil is 
-Mski'd nt 55 oO (‘aitli for ;Sll tioiirdin^' ]iii|iils. and scacli 
for llio fJdO day sidinol piijiils. Tlic Nflioid !i;is or;fauii!(!il 
its syintia1hi'/,**rs uiid Kwiijiovtors into clidis in dilTmiil 
pUicOH, Mild iinilcos its nrcds iind oxi.oiisck Uiimvii M 
thoiii. (’ontriliiil.ions not only in I'li.di, Inil, also in 
kind, such as oloflics, slu-ffs. Kfoikint;s, ai‘c iiuil.od t,y 
llid Boliool. 11, Mould not. ’oo salV to assiinu' lliat llui 
iiianaj'onKint. ahvays finds il iiossildi' lo raise lliii 
needed aiViOuiit. or to uuiko Imlli ends lueel. Tim 
si'hool is not, as M'ldl known as i( deserves lo la*, anil 
lieiioe, iiresuinalily, tiiis ditlu-.iilly. 

I'. AniiiKVKJiiiTer. 

in eaiTyiiiff (Hit Us iirirndideof nsiiifilhe wlioli' of life 
to hiiild the ehariuiler and eiiluvye tlie vision of Us 
students, tlio seland lias striiek ils roots deep into iIk- 
lifo of tlu! fomniuiiUy. The kcIiooI represenls a eross- 
scetion of rnral lifi*, not merely on this island, hut. in 
many ntliev rural eomiimiiit ies all I lie world over, ami 
in dealirif; with the whole life of its itoil children, it 
Eae.es the physical, social, ewnioniie and rel i|,dons as well 
us edncntional prohleins of the island as part of iu 
daily proRruninie, Tims, of ]ieees,sily, one liiids 
il(\veloije.donBt. IMeun*aeonnimiivly at sehoor. rtiiliev 
than a inero coimnniuty sidiiKd, 

Following the plan of one of I he Heliool Itepoils, 
it may be saicl that Peiin Belaud tiivough its idass-rooiii 
.and community activities is striving for bell.er liealtli, 
better farms, better homes, betl,er seliools, and better 
siitizcns. The measure of success ailained is in¬ 
structive. Some of the means udoiited to bring about 
that end are indicated in the graphic, illustration oiipu- 
,site, and are dealt with at some length in the page's 
■which follow. 
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(!) Hi fill' llhilfh, 

' Tilill* 'Vils SI. !lflr:i-( W,!- huSh; !'<r ,!i 'i;. 

IicaUliy, I’ll! """■ 

irc.onl i'jiirly tlfscriltiililf ft' “ ex!. I> xvilJ 

lu-foiindtliu! l»‘liill(l t Uis unsiun )fK- 

,11 Hliiry cdvt riim (iri ii) «d'lc.jSinii. iiu , 

Viii'dilliitidii. ilioi’uI;!li<t(i. Itri !i-; «!ii * in*<^ 

iiHiii'ly .'ill Ilf it iisi‘i iliiiltl'- In I'l-iin .s tsunl. j [.v pjt xnt- 
(ivi* work ill the i.isi* m (lie i ljiliin ji jin I nli- (l.r 
uiiiiiUily wfijiliiiij,'. !i!ni >'l > \* i v . .u 

till'. .scliiKil, till* M-liiuil ImJ lum Jd',. ;mj I5i» J.i!-!,., (tgi 
.socitil liytiii'li" uiviii in nil Hi*- nliji r iix il?*’ 

,,suin;viiili*iiili"l ill'll il'i* ■■■'•Iih'iI iiin..r. 'I'J.t >■.«)*• ip .s.is. 
inif ill 11 KliMily iiii)iriivcii*«li! in lld' intun ^ , f..! !::i> 
Iciisoiis ■■ ,!io ImtiK* ", 

iilirtvi'n' fVn.v.v.—Till' Inihi". <n .-'i. ni Scs.,* .(»■' n».xv 
fv.iviii}! ii Iw'lli'v I'h.il'fi' in lifV 5«-i .»n >' m lin. .’i.» •> mitin 
ill till' iiiiilwivi'.s' clrj^x. wliirli n!iii'. inij jn 

(lio Fvisscll Mi’lii'niiil ('oiMiiiiinilv Hnn i*, i»,;«iui,u. 

llltlfllllllH mill .SII|ll'l>(,lilillH> Jtl.H'lill .!jr I,!!!!:;.,' V,,i' 

bcfmv tin; lijilil of liiinnli'ilm'. iiinl ;; lii-rbi ’! s. id.ml 
is iiiiikiiijj it.'ii'lf I'i'll. If liii.'- 1.11513i 

iijul tu m’l III'' iil«l i;»-liiMM'i' jttniv.ui 'i 

1,0 ri'iilizi' thill llii'ir wnik wiis ii|!( ii in imn h i iitnsm 
iiml tliiif liicy v.iiii](l iiiiiiritvi* J-y i.-kri'i h-t «ni,. ii.mi 
tlui iiiiidi'rii trm'ui’d inirfi*. Soim* nf (!in..o xxtnni n 
Imvo ninv l■l|uiil|u•d tlioiin-i-h i-s v. itli inii'.ini:,; fm;;!* 
liriiiiiiml liy tin* l*ulilii- Iliultli Xmwiii!; tffjMtlinini, 
mill .TS liiivt* rci'i'ivi'il tin- in'vi>«;trv lifi-’n*!! tn jujiv" 
l,i.st‘. 

llahjt /ffii/".—Ti'.ihy liny in uii tniiitiihinf nhiuini 
(‘vtml. Tim iM‘i)ilits .'ind nti-uMirc.'S «*r tin* ;'hi* 

tho ]un'i‘iil.s atiil luidwivf.s u inncrnti’ rliavt nf 
mid a KpliMidiil ^■lIlltm^• tn.si't* llm inuvi’iiu'iil fur “fti'flt'r 
Biihiortns it ovists nn flm fslmnl. Thu i'ltiuily 
Public IloiiUh NiiiM* is rcjitTlwl to bail* said Hint 
had woijflicd and iiirasnriMl ri,i)nti buldi'.s in rlinii-s all 
over the Slato, and that .'<1. nolmr.t nnnli* flu- liot 
record. 



2i; Tilt: til r;n. tuMUrsrn am* thk m uiH>i 

Thi' hlttml />i'ir/»i’.»-Thi' I^lan'l iSnctnr r-i-i vr-s on lh(. 
I'ublic lli'ulth ('nin.iiilHv, iiiul in .illschoi,! 

work iiimin;' nl lioiior liv.illli 
Th' i'oinmnniln —Uf“«ku \\i'ckl> iiifiJibriug 

iihont .Ti wtniifii io thf 'irhool. jon! Him, 

classes tlio oltl iiiitl fill* yoiiiii* uro ln-i|ii‘'!. 'I’lioy lUtwi 
to till' JinrKi* as stii* lalks to !l»*iu oi ImmKIi anil h,mih!. 
tion, aiiil «ivi‘s lessons in Kirsf Aiil, aiwl flicy watili 
till* Honn* KciinoiMics liai'lii*!' as sin* ilenniiisfriilfs 
In flicii! sonic siiiiiilc. hciilllifiil limoc cunkiiijj. Tluj 
Kiii;;\villi flu*olil-l line fci vonr the ' jsniiifnaU’ *—llicoi'ii 
Ncjiro liynuiK, iniiny of wlik-li so hack to fin* ilaysof 
Mliivcry, anil which they iin* iloiiij: noich fo iircsmc. 
While, they sinj;, Ihi'y sow. Kivc quilN were sent oul 
hy the cliiKK one year in response to appcais for warm 
coverinjj. Tlicsc winiicn make a >11011^ link liettvmi 
the .school anil the eoniniitnit). 

Fiijhtiiiii Hevenil mile-, of i!itilii>s haw 

1 ieen dun 1 " <'<'iiihat the moMinilo, ami syslenialic 
and vinorous cumiiaintis have lieeii eomlueli'tl iu 
priiveut malaria. As imfl of ihe easiiiiaiyii a imhlic 
lecture was niveu oil ” Malaria. I’ilaria. ami I’ellasnf. 
lUid a. repriwulative nroHji of .sfudeuts were evaiaiiml 
for malaria and liluria. All were lonud uosalivt*. • 

A. ‘lh’iiinnntt'iili>iii,' Xtinilin’ft IHnIrlcl. - 1 hie sunmn’r, 
typhoid vksiled Iin* l.slanil, wilh 'J'J eases ami :> deallis. 
It was resolved to luuki* f’onier riantaiion (the iiri'ii 
where, live of the easc-s oeeurred, wilh two deatlis), 
into a sanitary ilistriet, as a demim.4>'a1 ion. The sehnnl 
mappe,!! out the eiuuiiuifjn atnl the .'<iaie Ihmril nl 
Health sent u doctor to help to earry it throui'li. Hr 
■w'orkod for two years, and heforeheh-ft. (’onier Plant¬ 
ation had been made *• l«(i per eeiil aaniiury '* uuder 
the eodn, which iiielndes inoeulation, and eertaiii otlirr 
prev(*ntive measures, 

Mis.s Cooley’s next desire for SI. flelena is a small 
rural hospital, ‘‘to heeome a fiieus for tin* (‘tmtaKiniis 
of health”. Whe believes that “ there t.s spli.‘ndi(l 
economy in iighting illnes-ses al the heKimiirijr, in 



y'A’.Y.V SI'IlfUiL ■ 

suciii'' iiiiit ''’I'l;!'"" "!' 

iiCiiltiiy lliiit resist II.C r;iv;n;(N nl (li-..- im-. 

( 2 ) HiiUr Furnis, 

AiiruniUiiir hi ilir (Unriruhiw.--.<\iu^‘ ll.c 
iinw lerilY of Il.«‘ IsliUi.l .Icih-ikIs i.ii liiniiiwii. i'.-ni. 
School niuki's imviciilturo tin* ino.'t imi'i'i'lunt porl -it 
its onniouliim. ■ flosses 1. 11 iin.l 111 l.eloiijt to the 
\'u,tnrc Wliul.v ‘‘loss IV nilM-s eoru or piM-oiil* 

on the school oere ns n iirc lhiiiiinrv slop t o I heir Joiintu. 
the Coin nml I‘enimt Cliilis; Classes V mol \ 1 snn-. 
covii or iiennnts on (heir home nercs siijicrvix*il In 
the school lent hers. The ohh-r Imys spemi pmi 
of their lime on I lie school acres, mol hehnm lo Ho- 
Proorcssivc Ymiiif-' hhirmers' Cliih. while the olth-r -ill.. 
!n'e’'memhers of llic (Sanlcn Cluhs ami Poultry Cliih,.. 
An afjricnlturnl play. “ The Soil Unihlers ami (he S.iil 
Kohbers." jilven liy the school ehihlren sU tin* iMiim r-' 
li’air, aiid hn.sed on a pninphlet pnhlislieil liy t ‘h‘iiis>iii_i'ol 
h'se, Smith Carolina, Urns heeii joihlishetl in the Te<»- 
htmk on Awrienllnve .sent out hy ChmiMin. .ool *o 
rciiches many rnral schools in the Smitli. M'lic 
children wlio'ttmk llic iiarl of ' ncre,.;' ami ' crojt..' 
inittlic nyn'icnllm’iil lacts heforc llic jM'iiplc in so i-oii, 
Crete a form Ilia I they miml have .iceii the I unit to 
the dniifrcr in Inihlint; to the one-crop system. 

The- Miiiidtiiir /'’((n«.“”ltealiriii!r that the ...chooi l.mo 
was too liiip' nil iircn sis n wln*lef<ir inosl nt l he tdiihlien 
f,i) iiiidcrstninl, tnic nere wa.i set ;i,dilc as si ioi!ii.tlii!'(’ 
farm. This wa.s divided into I luce parts, ami esich 
of the three upper firndes wa.s mailt. re.spimaide for 
one part. Al’ler I he whole hail heen jdsmlcd with a 
winter ‘cover crop' of oiil.s ainl vcli.h, .sweet ]io{aioc. 
were plsinteil in one-third of an aere, eorn in on<*.third, 
and cotton in tlie other third. Maeh cla..,s is allmvcil 
to keep Ihc same ime-lUird acre for three coii.si-curive 
years, so that tin* eliihlnm may cany tlinniKh a prat- 
tlcal I'xpcrinienl in the mtutinn of erops. 

Tim Rural A'c/mo/ VulniHar .—The nivnl nml aytiicullinal 
bias of the .sidiool is evident nl.so from the selinol 
Oalendsir, a.s pivi.m lichrw:— 
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»»« w;iN-li« rrd. Ti» fl.k ' •«»* I'Wit 

01-tUu.ls .mrniiv,, and 

Igrinitiunit , , . 

^piril wliich flu.v rc uM. i.. Hio 

ff’i' fiiniiinK iimriiiK f h,- MZ,‘J ! ’HI 

k'flllunt arrav t,r nm„i?> i« I'v# 

Jmniun'« unrt'tIuMMuh I'nlnlr?"^ " 

{«) 2V,fl //o,«; X" ‘ 

fiii'niK (hi* iiKripiiUurni “**J**”'a *V *•«* irt'i\ido 
seliool (liHt Sp« V/, ”L^ ''"‘J!!*' i» A 

■cultivate uk (‘xten«ivelv '"’‘‘‘J «nt 

own aWH. TheKc i2h. V'"’ «» 

jielinoi eoniiunent mifi \ ^a'eoiiie juiit ef tlin 

under tJur^imiS/ '‘wlHvMfed l.y ii,,. ..i.iitlriit 
truth tlio Oliildren's '•’^u’.v urc in 

nil fUiportunity of mdiJ JiS puiviifa have 

Those acres arc ‘ fare i aught. 

Mitring the. spS hy the (,.„..hers 

JU-e i'xpecdodSiv^naronts n‘j the visits 

purpose is servwl^W Jliinm7*“” h.v ehihlren. No 
needs of the islandm S”**,“*‘‘*’ *he seasonal 
during .Planting%*t“?ii; elass-rooms are <-IoKed 

Potato Week ” in the ant«m?^"’".lf I ’* 

measured off in good i im« ^ nf‘»vs are 

Tlie education thfit Koes 

■counts most in a rural school ^ Til Tnpils i.s what 

I’ooins is based on the homo knrV^ i 

so that all may see the wovv T ’ ^'hart is kept 

■Ploughing iu the winter the winter. 

real step foi-ward, because bv*ths^®/i“ considered a 

farming, ploughing w^ d?no^ in 

■semor boys liave half-aeJe S Tim 

the equipment for tlmi? wSt mi ”^^Tlied with 

They conduct this 
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work iix thoir own bnsim,*ss ami nro all(l^v^■(l tin- ]H'o|i{is 
aftfr tlio ('oslri liiivo Iwu'u ilcducli'tl. 

(&) Tlir l.lnrden Club .— Bettor iranlfiis nicjiii In-tlor 
liojiios, us IiuH boon ilomouslrated liy llie }>ri»ii]i of eoiu* 
onuiily women and 1 lie older pirl.s eomiicisinn- (he Club. 
The nieiiiber.s fxi'ow veffeliible.s for cunliiii';, us well us 
for the home table. 

(e) Till' f’rojjimsim' .yinni!i Fui'mm (ohlei’ i»o\s) 
i<;et their trainiiiff on the home uml sehool I'arms 
ihroiif?!! ]us', lumltry, and enni jirojeeCs eomlueted 
under (lie suiiervislon of (lie Demoiislrulhm A^eut 
and the sehool farmers. The desire 1o he able lo 
improve, on wind their fn(.her.s have done i.s ke|d alive 
in this youiiji'er jreiiex’ationof farmer,s, and u wlmlesoiiie 
(iride. in their eallin}' is enltivated. 

(d) The Aincvioan Tree AaKorintion has u larpe. 
volunteer membership in Bt. Helena. Huelv year I hey 
liltinl) luiiidreds of fruit and shade Irees, 'I'he Tri'e 
Plantiiiff and ,l<'ire J<'iffliting Bviftades of .Venn (Sehool 
joined the .National ..Assotiiutimi in Hhl.'l. "'I'o plant 
and to protect” is their slonjan, and visits 1 o and reporls 
vegardinp (lie pUiuh.'d ircea keep np the enthusiasm. 
A general sc'iise of respomsibility for the trees is .sti-adily 
fostered on the Island. The tree crop on the .se.hmd 
farm is protect edhy a ‘lire lane' ivhieli serves as a eoii- 
I'limial ohjeet lesson. " Aj'hor Day” is sonielhiijg 
■of; a (lontimums alluir at Venn. Not infrei|ueutly, 
the scliool takes advantage of this oeeasion to liuve'a 
true, planted hy a distinguished foreign visitor in order 
to commemorate his visit, ami to Jielp to hroudeii (lift 
horizon of the pupils so us to inelndo other lands. 

Liw-Stodk. —The success of the poultry project 
has heen a great- incentive to the- imultry wiirk in the 
eommnnity. Visitors, White and ('olonved, from other 
islands, have heen there for-information on poultry- 
raising. In addition, the school has cows, hulls, and 
liorses, boi:h for use and for demonstration. 

The Siohool Farm. —It must bo said in this coiincetion 
that agriCAiltiire, when it was first started at Venn 
School,was ainost nnpopnlarsubject. .Ifarining w'a.s well 
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nn: uvum. rr-../vr.v/n- .ia/. tuk svuun,. 

u fUiriTcMif tliimr t» ilH* fiv'',"' I 

Jifi'iidy tiflviuicf lius hmi iii Mli. m. li ’i ' y 
JiiiN taken jiriiju-r rank in fjJ,. 

HiiniKy Nflnml when* all I he i.iiuii , 

uu,i II,,. i,..„,,i;. I*... r™. 

dot “f»•"*'»"'!«» ola.s-in.Mi, fur II,,. sf,,. 

in Poim i,,iv,. lim, *’'*i?’* 

Hnwiri rliisiafr 

K ‘3",;;?? " ^“SuS 

Jifoduci'ivc J. {,... t .SI iHuil, ami w it,^, 

«»iiry. ... .,„ 1 ,- ,„ 

*1. tiliiJ'iiii. ' 

It. S. Do!ur|,im.iil ai'l'oiiJloil by tlu- 

I'otutiou of 

1)111; Kiituallv ’’‘'M*'*’ livo-Klr„.k. 

..sr\';u 

ai'H ro a rarni was trnslofi .. "au .iii 

Miu-eess of thone .,,,17 „„ 11'";^ 

tlicv cron l(.(i to lilt. f.nilvV™ d<'iil)liiiK inifl trehline;' 

and tJ.i work Us '*"‘1 “lore men. 

can hardly bo niensured 

«... 
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jind iiHirf is known of the* cost of iiroduclion niid llio 
anionni of invcsliiicnl. 

Tlio DiMiionstnilion Agent, whoso lieadqnavtei'H is 
at I’eiin iSei\ool, sn]H'vviK(>R all the agvieiiltural work 
of (he {School and gives expert artviee to the (eaohers 
wlieii they visit (lie w(jrk on the home aeres. lie is 
eonsiilted also by the farmoi-s with regard to soils,, 
erojis, fertilizers, marketing, and the like. 

At tile re(pu‘s 1 - of the sehool, (loverninent sent 
an expert to exaiiune the ditehes and make, a survey,, 
Through this helii, fresli impetus was given to the 
ivork. Co-operation on the part of the two hnsiness 
tiriiiN on the Island, and a eo-operative spirit on the 
plant ations, all united in bringing about a better (‘on- 
dition than the Island had had for years, Finnim 
mili'n of ditehes wer<‘ dug and cleaned in one aeademie 
year, and the land suhaequently shewed considerulde 
improvement. The survey of the ‘'diteliiiig’’ was madi*^ 
b,y a represimtative of the United Mlates J’ublio Health 
Service, and his report stated that the ditches had 
been pro])erly made for lighting the mosquito. 

Tkf.Furmm' Fiiii\ —This iHinmil affair is a. eoniirmnity 
enterprise and is enthusiastieuUy oondneted and en¬ 
joyed. ft promotes healthy eompetition by offering an 
opportunity for exhibiting the best jiroducts raised on 
St, Helena, rtneli vital toiiies as "Making a living- 
on (.he farm ’’ are taken up at these annual affairs. 

'J'lw M'nmcu'K J'dultry Club -vniH organized w'ith the 
object of furnishing eggs and poultry for tlio local 
market.s. The sueeess of the Penn Hohool poultry 
projects lias given strong ineentive to the ehib, and 
promisi's for the women of the Island a new source 
of income, 

A single year of the. Better Farms Campaign saw 
new gardens started, fruit trees ordered for farms,, 
orchards sprayed and pruned, fertilizing material 
bought and mixed at home, and a suivey made of 
ditehes on certain idantations. 

IXL Helena Co-operative Greilit Union .—Hlhe Negres 
farmers of this Island, with average holdings not much 

i ' V i 
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n TitH Kint.iL (‘uMMfsirY A,\n Tin: ticimn, 

in (‘Xt'i’Hrt <if iii) urn");, h:ivi* Ilit* iiirlion of Ijeiujf 
pittnH'i’rt in Mu* Stati' in oo.ojMT.ition nf 

I ho l ypi* now so ’p*m>rally prarf in Ainmr'ii in 
votlon, tnhaooi), anil truck pi’minitiiui. Tlicir (,V 
oppfal ivt; Society hiis hccii in «'r»nliniioi!s cxistcuto 
for over la jears. Alrcailv well cntvcnclicil by n 
record of demoiwiriitcd iiHcndncss in c rchdively miuiU 
way, the Society he^iln really to fnnelion its a l•olllml|. 
nity I'acilUy when (he tjoH-weevil visitiitioii of I9is 
redneed hy To per cent Hie ettitoii crop on wliich ibey 
hurt bmi iiivgely rtepetirtinjf for cash. 

Th« business of the fh>-ni>ernlive Society is eiirriwl 
on by SI Committee of Msum^ienituit of niin* nieniherfi, 
iiUietesl by tho Society. Its fturjtoss* is 1t> ls*iul nioney 
to the. fsinners at ii reiisfuiahle rate sif interest, siiultn 
teach them business inethoils. 

The borrowinf! sinrt louuiny iielixities of the Co¬ 
operative Socisity wen* frans£s*rrert to the St. Helena 
tJredit ttniou in Khi l. Ksieh meinlter holds ii shara 
<va.hio Srt.OO ptU’). At the. juinniil ineotiii}' of Uin 
■Co-operative SoekMy, the tiunnhers votwl to nuivo 
into the Credit Uiihm its iihotly. Thus the St. llidaui 
farmer saves money, and makes his money work for 
himself, 

Tho members inaugurated ii rteliuite, and jirogrea- 
sive policy, which helps to show the benelit of the 
■Farmer’s Loan. One year, wiieh one to whom a loan ' 
was made promised to use it for a definite erop, and 
the Committee visited those inirtieuliir acres durini; 
tlie season and reported iictual re.sults at tlic iinniial 
meeting. 

Tho Society also doas no-operative buying of .seed 
and fertilizer, and co-operative mnrketing of certain 
crops. This is found to tao not only extremely econo¬ 
mical, but also contributes to the island eonsiderablc 
prestige and advertisement. 

Qontfibution of tha Merchmtu. —^What has been the 
attitude of the Island merchants toward tlie develop ■ 
menf of cO-operation, designed as it is to make tlieir 
■customers independent ? “ Fortunately, the merchant 
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wlio ('IIUU' III .-.'IV' Ms-. “v.cj,, 

111011 of iiiti'srily. iiiul t-mlif i|ur i.i ;i„. 

for llu'ir fiolicy of fiiir 

iiiid H (lo.sin* Id 1m‘1|i iIh- |irM|iii< linfti (5,1!. 

Thai ill sif;iiilir:iiil-'■-.1 IM h«<i]|* ni*' ji. mj,!.- 

hold, llicir liinils : for lln* lomciiv loioldim ,(jj 
.(lions nil iSI. lli'li'iiii 1i;k fo fu - ijir Muh UmIJ* in 
tJipir fiiriiishnnl.-, iiiciilc,ili' in IIh ik o !h\i. !f>,) 
lioinc idiiciss. mill .sloltili/** ihi-in 

“ Tlip in a riiial l•<»Ifsll.Uln^^v, " .« 

MiSH ('ooloy, me In-iin'iitinny iniii.-., ainl nin»r la 
reekonoil willi as a parf uf (In- lalm .ilmnal *<nuiii»ii- 
iiieiit. Our iin‘l'i‘limils can f»» ili |M iiilrr| nimti In lic!}i 
ill workini; mil mul cairyints f'UManl. noi merely 
.school iiolicics, htil mImiI siinnM i„*ijc iirnjimh !«• 
•callpd (’niniimiiify pnlicio. When nnnnnmiiy cc.ni, 
take pliU'C at the sclinnl, fin* sinrcs am and »ljc 

jiioi'phiinl.s enii In* einmfcil upon in aUcinl." 

Ill ooiieliisioii. ii sliunhl he aihlml M, h m« ii(5«!c 
factor helps the i,<lmnl enniiiiunitv .ni num !i ai. The 
I'o-ojicriitive luoveiueiil, |l not onh -aic, ()„* 
filmier from iisiirioiis rales, "iippliiN him wiiJi hi.tn<i 
to tide over iliflieitll liine,-., -mil nnl.is pt»^,,ihh- n, Mcp 
.iind liirper eiilei'prises, hut iihn lisirhi*'* him the t;«hie 
■of eo-operntiou anil liiisine>.. hahiK ainl inmih ilc^ 

.ii souse of soeial re.spuusihilily. Whal is line m| i<i. 
lleleiiii and I he valiu* of ilie ('n-opei aii\i< nioveincni 
is likely lo he Inie uf isnluieil mnl mj »| 

'OOininunilies in nlher lands as iveU. 


(.'!) U>ff>r 

Ihe aliinml (itr Jh'Utr Jitmm. ■ Tin' wniL 

for hcttmiifr the homes nf ll.e l^aml cenircs (aviieh 
urounil Ihe A ufimn,/ 

xiiis IS a. niilional eampjiijjn and fonuM, fho iTi^hleni 

<’liainiiau of itsi Advjsi.rv 
council, ^\hen the enniiietifioti siarlcd in lH:;’' Si 
Helena, tlironKli the leadership of I'eini School fHl 
JiUo line, ’ 
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({ewml Co-ttfirrnliitti. —“ II lilUii iiiln tinr si-lifni(» 
of (liiHRK writi'K ” A rommilttf 

of wvcn w:iH fovnuHl nf r»‘iii» Scliitid fiMilHTr a«dtln‘ 
wlHiidfr«, with Ml!** iIoii.<c mi riiainunoi rtf iln; 

Bach mi'initiM' «*f ihi« I'niisinillfi* wii> rluiiniiiiit of« 
«iib-fnnmull<‘i<, Hiicl iIiiTo won* liiindn willinji 

to 1 h'1]i ill till* i‘uinp»i|*ii. 'iln* buys wurkod uniitr 
the Clmirmiin of z;rnnn(iA tiiui ilit* pirk 

with flu* I'oiiiuiitii'o on iiilorior iliMorntioiiM Hiid fur. 
iiisUiivus; tlic iMluiuI nii*ri‘liiiiits, Whili* ni'iitlibourji, 
uml niomhcrti of tin* cinmuiti(*<•>> loin nit Unit wa* 
newlcd—iiiirt JfHsnniino f'lilhip*. Uic little model 
honie, atood ns a tleiimnstriitioii, oiwii evory day for 
II week to the visitorK Unit eniiie fnuti nil ]iiivlK of tk 
ialand. And the hest imrl of it nil was that tin* worl: 
wart done by the seroml fjeiieration of a jieinde wlin 
had travcHed down the road from the *rttiwl,'' 
wliero u lioiiie in its true sense was iiiiknowii, " 

DmonHtntUnn.—l'lw model botiie exhibited was ii 
teaclier'd cottage on the Hehool groiindu, livery after¬ 
noon there, was a short progiamme. |»r. Uniiey, the 
Island Pliysieian, gave a talk on home rtanilatioii, the 
Nurse on home inirmng, the Prineijial on iiielnres and 
nowei’Ni and the ('ooking-leueher on laboiir-naviiig 
devices. Miirtie. was eontributwl by the Seliool Hand. 
Over 500 entlmHiHKtic visitors irispeeled tin* house 
and studied the eavefully worked-ont family budget. 
Groat was the excitement when u letliT from tlie then 
Secretary, Mi*. Hoover, was received unnnmieing that 
Icnn had won Third Prljie among the fllfl conineting 
American coinnuinitu's. 

Oihr Belter Horne#.—The next year, a small 
cottage—an average Island house—wa.s repaired, white- 
wa,9hed, painted, and made into a inoilel home, Tlie 
Inrnishings were almost entirely tnadt* by tlie bovs 
and girls in the Industrial Department. * This time 
the Second Prize was won! 


io the days rj 
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Inspii't'il by si'C(m»l .suci'css, I lie CuritfUtry 

Dt‘l>!irtiiu‘iii iiii(l(*dii()k to Ituihl !i housi* for tin* 1021 
^■ontost,—not only for fin* Mnttcr IIoiiicx l>i‘iiiotnitv;i- 
tion, but to srrvr uk u priicl um-'Iiouso for flu* ijiiis in 
their Innninu'. A,u::iiii the whole l•(lll^nuuity c‘a"erly 
entered into the idiin—niiiiislers, Icucliers, While 
inerehiints uiul renieseu to liven of the Islund soeielien 
sei'Viiie on tlie Advisory Conunilfee. The [dnii of 
the linnw* was drawn liy I'lu* of the senior boys, who 
also acted as treasurer. 'I’eueher.';. jaiidls and nn'ii of 
the eoimniinil.v liad a slum* in bnildiujr the house. 
The eliina.'c was reached when it was learnt that the 
house Inid wfin a Siimnl First I'rize, and a letter of 
emiyratulation had arrived from .Presid<‘nl Cnolidb'o! 

As ii result of this all-year eainpaimn eairied on 
throuf'li the Heifer Homes (kunmitlee ami the flnmc- 
uialn'Vfi’ t.’lub, and the elforts init forth duriiif' tin* 
National Helter lUniies Week, lionsiii{t on tliw isluml 
has {ireiilly improved, h'irst waa the one-room .sliaek, 
with wooden shulters and a eliimney of mud and sticks. 
Next eanie, typically, a house of two roams with 
a brick eliiuiney, filazed windows, and a weal lier-tifflil. 
roof. Now I here are a uumher of modern eottuftes, well 
Imilt, well appoiiiteil. The luajorily are storey-iiml- 
a-half houses, with bed-rooms and livinji room, a hall 
I'uimiiiK llinaifjli, and with the diuiiifj room and kileheii 
liailt on at. thn rear, sometimes a eontiuuation, and 
sometimes divided, lu the jump-npreached hy 
a little llit,dit. of stairs, there are one or two l)ed-room.s, 
and s<i, if the family has not, oulpirowu its home, tlvere. 
can lu> jirivacy. Daring the. t(>2li Better lIomoK Week, 
hesules Iniviiif' the luaises n.st*d in former d(nnonstra- 
tioiiK UKain opened to the public, a new house was 
loaned to the (kimmittee. This is an attractive little 
oiic-storey bouse, with ludlt-in funiiture, labour-savinfi; 
devices, and water and lightinfj systems. The. entire. 
i:o,st for biiildiiiK, ineUiUing well, 'water system, and 
lighting, was only about $ 3,000 (equal in ])urclias- 
ing value to about .Its. 3,000). Thi.«. demonstration 
was of special interest to the community because it is 
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tlip hnnii* of two I’t'jiii Jm'IiohI ur.!n!o;<l'awl 
wifp, wlm uro t<‘!0’liH> int-wt'H ii.-* of llwlfiland, 

lirlhr f/omf-.l/rtA'i-jivi,—lioiior luoit^itig don 
not tiPi'PHwirily moke for hoin«i'<.: I’.otlpr Imiw- 

mitki*r« nr** Ti» tin-* *0*1 I'onn Sphooi 

rlopH not it litll*'. A** i<n*m ioiii'il nliovt*. Hu* Rptn-r 
litinu* ftinjtoiiMrntiou loiiltlitt;^ of i- tlu* gitU' 

l>nu*li*-(* InmM', utiil it* wm*»1 h1m» for llu* lloitit'-MaW‘ 
t'lutt uml otlior ooinnuiMirj oo'i'fitisii*. I’nnking. 
Horvin^i, Iann(U*riuo awl iwrr* fliitin ii*‘o<i*’<l in niakf 
fnv Iji'Unr honn's sin* finiihw^iwil nt t*ftiii. Tlwiigh 
Pnnu Stf'luinl in Utr"<‘l,v a dsiy Mohool, jinpili- tin* r>xpect- 
eel to Ki»i*ml al IniKt tno* f*r two yonfi*, In fjiri* urutluation 
in the HoiiriUnjs liejuirlmonl. whi-n* t1i**y |n*t nwrp 
inteiiHivc triiitiiiif; in h'niu* lift* anil hoitto-ioiikiiiK. Thr 
girls in llu* Hiuircling tfi>|i;irlini‘n1 iirinally ilo tin* 
(sooking for tin* school family, while Mo* ilay school 
girls iirepiirc uml sitvi* I hi* si'hool liun'lic.-*. llcaltli 
c.lmrlH itvf* IcPitl in 1 ‘iicli grnih*. nml ;» i-Insi* coiinwtion 
is estahliahi’d hotv.'ccn tin* cooking ami the mirsinf 
dBpnrtmentH. The gniiiin wiiglii hv tin* m IiooI i-hiltlrcTt 
is u1;t.rilnit(‘tl largely to the ilaily hinehes al seliuol. 
The work In all the school huililings is aluiost entirely 
done hy the girls ami the hoys. Tlie iliiy-i*eluml 
i‘.hihlri’ii receive inslnietinii in lioiise-keejiing ami pain 
e-xperiern'e in scruliliing, wimlow wasliing, Mveepingf 
dviRtiing, the care of ianips. etc., (itnning iiahits that 
an*, carried by them into their ttnnie.s. 

Canning at Home ,—In the old day.s. wiiere praclic* 
ally all of the farm was devoted to eotlon. tlie easli 
from the e.ntlon crop brought I in* food in cans from tin* 
inercluints’ shelves. But now, during the siuiiiner 
term, all the older girls have lessons in ' canning,' i.f., 
preparing tinned foods and fruits. Tljis inenii.s a mon* 
varied diet in the liome. At first, flie (’onnnunily 
Canning Club met at the school, Tiiese older women, 
bringing in their garden vegt'tnbli's and workinfi 
together under the great innes, helfied to create u close) 
connection between the hoim* and school. Inciden¬ 
tally, it may be remarked that the sidmol kitehei 
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liTOl)iil)l.v liiis as ffrcut a fuiiilaiiivnlal vahu* as inaiiy 
liook.'i ]uilr Inm'llK'i', Jn onlar In inert the neeilK of 
wonuiu far from the hcIiooI, eanniiifr elubs'wtTe formed, 
and eaeh team raised ihe money for a ‘ eluh eaimer', 
to he, owned and used hy all, and kefit safely at the 
eaptain’s house wlnn’o the elnb would iisualiy meet. 
So the work 1hal. is started mulin' the trees of the 
se.liool house Roea on in the yards of Mu* homes where 
it normally tielongs, .lust as the sehool farmer visits 
the. home farms and itives inslriielion in Ihi^ tield with 
the farmers' own eiiuipmenf., so the eookin(» teaelier 
does extinision work in (he homes, visit injf eaeh eluh 
regularly and eoni inning it hy a seheduh*. of siinmier 
w'ork. In the sehool, llie Better Home Oarden jn'o- 
vides vegetables for (he e.noking and eaiming lessons. 

The work extends in all direel ions among llie women 
of the eoinmunity through tlie si'ven Hnme-Jlukeis' 
Cluhs. Their meetings are held regularly throughout 
the year, and here, not only eamiing and cooking hut 
all home uetivilies are diseussed. 

iipinnjj, —'J'he sewing teacher iiistrnets girls in how 
to make (heir own clothes, and elulhiiig for their little 
hrnthers and sislers, or for the eonumiuity. The 
Beiving Boom is one of the Imslesi places on the farm. 
It is the custom 1o expect the girls to jirovide their 
own materials. There lias been a distinct gain in the 
abiliiy of the girls io appreciate hetler-niade cdothes, 
and atlire apjiropriale for difl'erenl oeeasions. Q’he 
Xegroes’ love of eolour is felt lo he ii gift that 
should he developed. On those Sea Islands, the white¬ 
washed liouses are " toiielied up ” with green, hluo oi- 
pink, in an miusunl hut artistic manner, and it is the 
spis'ial tu'oviiiee of the sewing teacher to develop tliis 
love of colour so thal. it may re.sHlt iu hannoniouH blend¬ 
ings instead of iu crude, (•omhinations. It is also lield 
that rural leaelnu's need to emphasize the. difTerenee 
between town and country, h’or so doing, they have, 
ample, opportunities at sehool and while on their visits 
to the homes of the puiiils. Cnimtry girls need to he 
tanght that there enu he a country style as good and 
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i»« iimwuy IIA Hh- rily *.ti.lr, !,„) ,Ji(},.1,1,1. {.i..,,, 
inplO Mfliipl tllflUW'lvi*,* 111 (-1,1,11! IV hj,-. i| 1 ,fw 
I K'.v )*iH Ifiin, t„ i.„vy.„i. ..i„| ,C 

!:Uy ('ntmtiH. imir 

hmiip sun ,MIS 1.,.- ; ‘j j; 
nnjl onW ,n Ihi. IIow.t Bar,U.,i ..n.l f.r„„ v,,,,! , S 
ably hu« ,t« ..m-rt fl.r b,.,-'- x„r.l ,„ul 

' t'*"' ' ,»f rir„iK along 

by Mr. Jvoijfwin, ((>iitiiii.HMi>tit r f„r Naih ,* Hcvplnn. 
mmt 111 bouthrm Ubdilfaiii, Afrii-s,. uhn 1 ifin-tl tho 
school tofft'thw Willi ihc unllior, iiiiil wjh much in, 
prcssiHl with it., work. .S,„-h ii„.,.,.Hv;!' 

'.*'**' OH Si. Ih'tima. 

graining in Kmnll 1 niluHlnru.—St^r i. liiiK all Tb 
industruil workshoitH ami cmirM',! i,i-i. ,h*,!ii;i„.ii not 
oaly to train the boys in the work that i. ImliifHl ton 
annmp community, Imt al«, to .crv,. Ihc wimic elm." 
inumty Wnoufrh inakinjf native Itin-kciK. c»bl,linLr ^i,„p„ 

mnlca inJi ’ lihociim Imwcs and 

mules, and repitiriiiff sail mm,biles. Tiie ba^kelrv 

directly demS 
rom those who hroiiKht I he emfi fr,„„ Africa • 1.I b 

‘‘ bi-uii1if,il cruft. 

ilic™ ^ O'rmmh the ),„.-kPlr.v 

+i,n n “'I t ? League meets four limes each year 

rr :sz 

P-^JS ‘h-jr 

«ome SvItemaS the pupils 

me.^ systematic records are kept of their vi.sits. 
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TIkw sIkh'Is, cari’full.v wiili™ uftcr 11m lins 

found out ill! Ilic [loinls llial pjo In niiikf tin- luu'k- 
groimd of llio cliilil, un* :i ivford of slandunls ruiscd 
uiid litill !i(iviin('iii]n'. Thoy sorvc us ]iii'tiir('s. fdr Ji, 
i'n 1)clii‘vc‘il lliul I'lii'ul 1 (‘iiflmrs cun do tlndr work wi'll 
only will'll llii' idclim* of (lie liomc uiid llio wludo 
fiiniily is clriirly in mind, Hcri' i.s :iii uvitul'o 
■ ]ii(‘lun‘ 

iSizi'of house 1 Five rooiiis.- Neulniss: (iood,- .\eiif- 
ness of .viii'd : (Iood. Out-Iiiiildiiifrs: Two.-- ,\e;ilne.ss: 
Fair. 

Hize of Fanil: i!li a( r('.s.- (’ro|i.s; Corn, iieii.s, sweet 
Hotutoe.s, colton, suy:ar-eaiie. 

Garden; About hvenly by lliirly feet,~ Wood-land; 
About half an aere. 

Oeeuiiation: .Mother, faiiiiiti^' and housework. 
—Father, faniiiiiM'. 

Altaehed 1o this teaeliers’ .sheet is tlu' one prejiared 
by the .sehoid nurse, who follow.s Ihe plan of the .State 
Board of Ileiilth in her jdiysii'ul exiiniiniilloins. And 
,so liridires are heinif liuill. between t he .selimd and 
the homes, and naturally the .sehool i.sf(!lt to beloiij' 
to till' jieople. 

Ollwr burntipiK, —'I’he idea of projrress and improve¬ 
ment is eoinslaiitly kept before the people, and all 
kinds of imlueeim'iits are offered for its realization. 
The report of tlii' rublieity (loininiltee for lOUJ says, 
'* As one noes around the .Lsland, one. eannot help but 
see the fireat inipvoveuientK that have been iiiiide. 
■On t1ie plantations visited there were aU new homes, 
and 17.1 faniilii's who had made improvements of some 
kind sinee and !)98 iniiirovoinents were, made on 
and around tlu* homes,” This survey of the Island 
was the special feature of that year’s proj^amme; lists 
of iniprovenieiits were submitted, and the lists veriiled 
by tlu* Publicity Committee. A prize was given for 
the longest verified list. 

Concluding, it may be said that there is more truth 
tlian poetry in the -words of Miss Cooley: “ A school 
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Tim nvitAi. nufMrxiTY axi, rim sruwi. 

pnidiiot, 




( 4 ) IhUt'r Krhonla. 

m- Fupilx’ Biipkijrmtml rmnuU n ,l.~T\iv inilivirt.. i 
.imlllK! coiimiiiiul.x- mtisl T . . 

.0 myH iuid Kills fo dPvHo,, viKor.,,,. /.l „« iT"' 
JH lost, if livi..K (..m.litm,.i ar.- i.‘in£) ? 

Ihn mis<m wily if is Ml tlml u rni-.l i.. i 
botioimi ii Hludi.nt of wM-ial rriinii'l inns' and »-nn dn’"I'l'' 
cmtiiv lunkKrnund of Ids T,' ‘ s! 

HUddcssful dforls arc niiuln a JVnn In iviZwi ? 
tU« farm, tin- si-linol, llin i M. ! 

ff tl'^'l'lfyKroinul as <-(hn.silimml fniVos in iKldffi 
lif«. It, Is tins nspwt nf .SHinnl flui k i 
Hiiuill vaUu* to ttio obsMTor frf)in 4 i ^ 

that iiuich has bi-nu said alrcndv ‘ 

a»Suor'i'‘°"‘''»«.v i.„ „„i»a 

™k i. ,uvi,w I,.,., Jx 

I. IIousckcnjiiiiK: 

Housa CIi'aninK. 

('nnkinK'. , 

LauiirlnriiiK. 

CiinniiiK mid 1’msorviiijK. 

JI. IToinn liTanaKiniH'iit; 

C.-aro and u,st* nf Itncntis. 

Id nnsn .l''uniislunKs. 

House Heeovatiniis. 

JdanniiiK Meals. 

CoolciuK Meals. 

Hou.selu)ld Aeeounis. 

Laboiir-saviiiK lleviees, 

1 HkniKMontlily InveiiUn ies. 

III. Gardening; 

Flowers, Vegetables and I’l-uitund Nut Trees. 
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Thdfiivlf! iii'i* (livi'li'il into tlircc cIiiIn. ufprkiii;; mnlcr 
(lilTi'rciil. coiKUlidiis :~>- 



'I’lio 'I'hriflv ^Vm•kors. 



Tho Thrifty Homo Idokors. 



The Faithful Gardon Work 

ers. 

IV. 

Sowing; 



Plain SoMing. 



llrossmnkiiig. 



Alillinory. 


V. 

IjihriM'v ; 



Gonoral I'aro of the Soliool Lihran, which 


.serves tho Cmniiutnily 

and the School. 

VI. 

rraotico Teaching; 



Xoi'inal ClasK Studoiit.s. 


Th(‘ 

]iriictioiil work for the hoys is i 

livided ilitis eleven 

types 

1. 

or divi,sior.,s:— 


Farm Fiolihs and Iholaud. 


11. 

Forestry and Wood Supply, 


III. 

Dairy. 


TV. 

Dairy. 


V. 

Garden. 


VI. 

Hoads and Ground.s. 


VII. 

Native I.slaiid Uaslieiry. 


VI II. 

lilaek.sinilhiiig and Wheelwri 

gill iiig. 

IX. 

('ar)ieiitry. 


X. 

Gohhlilig, 1 lariiess-niaking 

and I’phoLslery. 

XI. 

Hlacliine I'ep.iirs, 


Tho 

school year i.s dividi'd inlo 

foiu’ lerins, each 

uhoiit 

ten weeks in Imigth. These 

lenius follow the 


Ki'u.soiis, (lutumii, wiiiliT, spring anil KiuimuT. Woik 
nKNi}'tinu‘iits an* uunlo fur sill Iliprli SnlwKil f'iriB and 
hoys at tlio AssiKtinu'iil Ms’Ofmf's hold mi the Tlnii’B* 
(lily lu'i'codmn Uu* lu'fjitininj>; of tlu* now tovni. TIm*- 
assiguiuotils sivo rosid in Clmpol on tho Ifriihiy bi^foro- 
lh« now tonn. 

In I’oi-oi’ilin^ jH’Ofrross, tho inipils an* ohissillod in 
tln'oe groups ns follows:— 

Omtp /.—^^Iloftinnors,—thnso coming to the departmeni 
for the tirst tiino, and those failing to pass to 
Group 11. 
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iiruuit //,—lifjifinUiJfk’:*. -!i>mu Hhility to 

|)4')fi)nrt W'»iK in the 

fifjuirJiiicnt. 

ihunii ///.—mIhh i;*!! iitkt* !tsiutn>Mity 
ill lhi‘ il»’jnirliu»’‘iit ami -iijurv i«i‘ ttllii*r inipiis 
wliili' worUiiij: l h**ni..ch 

Knt'h iu'fnvt’ i- »*xji»M'tnl tn uttain 

to (1 mill! Ill ill!ii. li'iiM I'vo 4ll•)nut^l«'llt^ iuiil to bve 
utliiiiii'il In timi|i II ill hU tU-iiurliiiniili m uliirli hoot 
shn has lii'iTi iinMisiifil f«r 1 «h li-iiiis. 

Hfironlii Ilf Dll' jir-.u-tu-al »mk an* ki-itl in a small 
ImiKP-liMif bniik, wliiili is tlif |U'»|u‘ii.v of iIh> impil, 
Anothor hiuik kIhw.s iho or 1114 i)*iMnfi, of wnrk, the 
nvitnbor of wpvkn Niicut in imoIi tlio marks 

awnred iu tiaeli, tin*, avi'nijio iiiiirk.s, imd m tlip hatk 
of tluiti till' rpiiiiirks madi' by ilin iiistriu'lor, on 
tlip abiUly, iniliutivn, m-aMu*ss iiiisi woiiliiticNs, and 
li'iulci'Khii) rthown. wViuiflior i»hofl phuws u .sinminiryfoi 
each duiuu'tiupiih iillid out at tin- i-iid of i-ach twin. 
AuoLhor Hhinva tin* di‘inirtmi'Uts. wit li 11n* dalo of Ktarling 
t ho ■\v(ii-k ami tho dut i* of pimUhk it. >ii\ on in mit-h a way 
tliat afjlanco «ho\va jual. how iinifh liiiio tliiit imiulhas 
rtiioiit in (utch, 'riiis tiiot uro in of nrout viilin* iu ahnwiiig 
the work oovoml. Assi|;iiiiu‘Ut(‘ siro nuolo anonrding to 
the need and the qiiulirieatioiis of i>ai-li impiK it is nn 
elastic system designed In meet I lie neeiln of I lie itidi* 
vidual. The puinTs lake their hooks when lliey Itw 
school, but their records are eo]iied into a Sehool 
Bccord Hook. 

[ii) The. Acadetnie ;H-tidenii«’ work 

iu classes I to XI is that based on the eourw* of study 
req^uired for the Public High {Schools of Woutli Cnro- 
Jina. The school, by confonniiig in the State require- 
moutg along this line, Jnereases the opportunity for 
ambitious boys ; for now they do not^ Imve to hwe the 
Island early. An ungraded"group is used us practice 
-school for tlio Normal class students. 

{in) Agneulinral Work and, UUm .—The agrieultuial 
work is carried on through clubs. Each club is orgonissed 
with its president and secretary, the teachers acting 
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ii,s luadiTS. .1, 11 and III liav(‘ tialiu'i* slntly 

and fiiiiipUi {'arilmin;’' a1. sohool. Class lY lias an aeri* 
of f-orn or pi'a-inits firown on tlio .Soliool Kurin, (.'lassos 
V and VI liavo an aero or half an uoro of ctn'ii or [>i‘a 
niifs on the home farm. Classes VII. VIII, IX and X 
have: 

(iirlit. —Garden and Poultry Clnhs. 

JioiiH .—Projiressive Younj' Kavmt'i's' Cluh. 

Class .X hoys nianufre a iidniiiliin' farm as (heir 
Seiihir Project. 

The new uKrienKiiral work for the year hejjin.s Avilli 
“ Potato Week followiiiff the Farmers' Fair, wlien 
all pupils .stay home lo help their parenls in harve.stinf- 
the sweet potato erop. The teaehers visit the homeN 
and with the help of (he parenls, start (he new aere 
of efirn, the fjardens or other projects. 

Tlie class-room work in affrieullure, duriiif*: the 
winter term, is lauTied on hy the teachers mider (he 
supenision of the deinoM.strati(JU attmit. ITo meets 
them once a week lo no over the work outlined, and to 
help them in their prohlenis. During “ Potato Week ’’ 
and “ Plimtin.ij Week he meets the le*aehi‘rs every 
moniiuf; before they slurton their rouli“.s, to hear the 
reports of tlu' previous days’ visits, and pive expert 
adviee on the probhmis Avliieh arise. The ronteK an* 
uiTaiif'i'd aeeordiug to plantntinu.s ami art* notilled on 
tile nolict* hoards. Tlie pupiks and at least one parent 
are exi»ei*tt*d to meet the teatdiers at tlie farm. 

Tlu* advanced ugrieultare for hoy.s in the elaK.ses 
VIJ, Vm, IX, X. and XI is given by the men paid 
by the Agritailture department. Praetieal work in 
general farming, care of livt^-stoek, poultry, pigs, dairy,, 
and of the orchard and grounds is as.signed in rotation, 
as also the study of iigi'ieulturi*. Hut agricultural 
training alone would not suffice, for tliongli 90 per¬ 
cent of the Negroes who almost exclusively occupy 
the island are fanners, it is felt, tliat trades must ho- 
taught to the younger people, not all of whom can,, 
will or should be fanners. 
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rnK nn:u. ju. -»iu: xr„ot„, 

(p/ 11 *)»i' .,;^|jjjJ 1 

.*.»>■ icjiiirHl fi.r tin- s.-rvi,-,- „i miA- n®'* 

>iniM* iifii all Ih»mi mi ffi,, ,u !■'' ‘^^* 0 , 

'•1m' liii. i.,i„i «. ..II t ' niiiain tinTp, 

V S ‘‘-H V..rv Mmn- 

induNlrL trai;,i„« s Xn rr'rT'l 

I iipu (an (>si‘juii> jjmiii; t)ii’nii«ii '<11 lu.. .a..- ’ ■ ® 

lH‘s (if tho McliHiil uirri.. !...• • . vfii ttnis iictin. 
ill Mh)h(« tvailM wlih-li h!I 

lloxihilUv iu 4 1 **” l***>'f>t'*ilitrly «li hirt*s. This 

™C .LiS'"?:?’' ,'•> .... ft 

Ncliodl bvlildiujrs uinl' m iri”^ V"’ in the 

tlJf Holiool fiVnii ..!\v ? . • MilM'i viscl work on 

This Jm'i. '"‘Hfinrj. ciilihlinf, 

bntos townrds (lid'*«!!i''‘>nniicialive and (■aniri- 
'■ induSdf f“'-- There is ano 

Vn. Vrieiithmul ^'T to 

ii half d-iv in kI I • **' sdiisMS involve# 

workahotViind . i ‘I^y i« 

the IdtclicnH. fitnn, m (he .sewinn and in 

•ediss has bAai^'clinhff I’S'jnilar (ruining 

toihi(?d normal teaeher '*'?> year vindcra 

■Pi rural teaeherN (o hi* n'n ^ '^I’lionl iimls (he seeuring 

hecause of the lurA of wl 

•offered in towns and (•hiff.i'?i''^*^ **“' larger siiluries 

■zoal in most tennl^A-^A* 

whole conmuinitv is schools. Mince the 

^ cncou^arLS zr:r^r:‘^ss 
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I iiciirly 27 iciicht'i’.s Imvo hml hvit Ifii yi'urs nf 

^ all rlnin. Tlic 'tirls in tin- Xnniiai Sclniul dti nii’ir 

priUitioo icacliiiiK in St. .lolmsDiifivailiMi Sclitinl, Biifli 
■t)iio for f !i s»*1 <if iiivl]i- 

inetic moa.sinvs, spolliii.ir iinil muliiijr ciirds, nioiinit'ii 
liicturiv, lilack-lioiu'd «'rus«>i‘.S; fie., snilahlc fur nind 
sfiliooLs. Tlio nornuil (‘oiii'Jfo itrcinin's (lio sliidi'!d,s for 
lioidliioiw in lli('roiiidry .srlifuds of till' l}d!nid,>, lloiv 
lilipy tiCiich cliildroii in llio. lowor frnidr's, inaiiy of ft lniin 
’ ill (ioursp. of tinio coiiic to I’onii iiflcr rocoiviiiK' oil llnd. 
I (.luMiOuiiliry Kftiool cnn "ivt-. Tlio (‘oiiiifry .scdiool-lcoclirrs 
; anti llioso of fViiii Mohool liold jiiiiil. nii'ol itijc.s ovt'ry 
i yoar, and Penn koefis tliua in l•!tl.«e loiieli willi 11o‘ 
work of its jiriidiiate.s in these .selioids. 

There lias been a vevisitm of texts mid ronrses iii 
tlie liipli school, to liriujf these into elosm' and more 
vital touch with tin; Uve.s of the inijiiis, l-'or thi.s 
liuriio.so, siiniiler texts, revised courses, and a new 
j courso iu Knral Life J’roblems, Imve heeii introdueed. 

In all this work, the chihi and not tlie subject i.s cou- 
; sidured the eeiitre of interest. 

Jhw/w i'll the Ifoines.—It is worthy of notiee also that, 
hooks are hWiOiiiiiig more eoiiiinon in the hoimss. Tlie 
Penn ticliool Lilirary loeuted in the Poiniuuuity House 
sond.s out hooks tln'oiif,di the ehildri'ii. 'I’here are ovt'r 
.0,001) lilirai'y liooks now. Eveiy elass lias n readiiijf 
period iu tlie. Library eucli week, bists of desirahle. 
book.s aro ]iut U]i in tho e,lfis.seH, and lists of lio()]{,s rend 
.arc uuulo by tlie fiupils. lu additiion to this, puiiils, 
‘te.acliorN and imynberH of tlie romniunity take out books 
for home veadiiif,'. Libniry boxes of from :50 lo W 
books are sent to tlio country seliciols on iSt. Helena 
and iiear-hy isUinds, In a few of the lioniiw one siaw 
the hoginninffs of a real piivate library. The desire 
ior knowledge, is tlio beginning of all progress. 

( 5 ) Belter Oilkens. 

lii-round Training.-^Ta bring through books the 
more abundant life, to a people just freed from .slavery 
and whose only hope of a fuller life liad btieh “ beyond 


i 
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THK iiriut. r*»virr.\r/j- ixh sur. sntmii 


Hohnol. An.1 wl»-ii m Uur, fniininj: I! 

fWhtlMl t.* t}»* I.f fh,. it 

im'ivly lo jiivf imliiHtriat riririi'u. >. l.iit to wm 'infhl 
Hujrm-tn- of ih- mnU, H„. • 

»r lahfMir writh tlii< lunid... TIim vvh.il.. M-nt.-m of toV 
and snifly uiui ,,i.,y ,if IVnu «,uv w.-n i,’,. ^huI lnl,S 
hmi i-oiifi-ivort for I In* titakiitu nf l iiizraK, 

nn Srnirr, —n.-i.iK.niti.m in niHin- 
tHincd with thi* loi'itl iiiid thi^ iK coimiden-dul 

imiicirfunri' l» Ihv ..f Ilu* whiml'n unlid 

imjjjmnime. Thi* r(‘]iyuiit«> Hfi* «f i h.^ i«i HtTcnetli- 

nRdit V ^ I’*’**.'*'*' Kuafiv 

niUit fliaiiyl HmiccK ui Fri««fU AIi-inoHat. and the 

jctivc i.MX.A. and Y.WJ'.A. Tlu- '■ Y " Boys 
udppd In i-ppatr „|d i„.„plp, 

Tl^iiu.n” a >«■»• htnui' fur Aunt Binah 

iiciiuiPh, wltn.si' WHH in inuninpiti dantfor of 

|.oniitig down. IltniH* pwibh-m« and olt'an liviiia 
unou ‘iTX, “'‘T*ur.j oalleS 

lEioii rr”" }' 1“' ,'' ’'*'■ *•"’**■ ™ 

serff” anmitK flinti flit- diwre lor 

‘’f inipilafrom 

four flotdwl hy tin. pnpilK in the upper 

eoSmftt 'n^'ralP. A 

«ol2 m [liglieKt luaioiir intlie 

on ?hwhole school 

inalallatiou in ofllce, is 

CoinndS; of the Public Hervice 

o^rsPlves to hi- loytil to our school, 
and to do all vvc cun to serve 
A -woi'd fnr « 1 ***» Honour, Duty, Soi’vicc. 

, Self' 
I iu 


claTs-room^ written in ever 

resneJ? ThP^ff S Reverence, Self-control, Sel: 
P . ft, Courtesy, etc,, all nteeive emphasis i 
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I uni. olii.-iK ciicli inoiilli prcsunl s a ]ii'oi,n’aiiiiiif* 

liiisnl on llif ideal or virine and llius enijiliasi/.es if 
fiirliier. Sueli “dri\es'’ Indji 1o foens atf ention on some 
(limllly llnil is in daiifjer o/ heinn iie).deeted. ilaniial 
iiiboin' is no ionjicr regarded a.s niidifinilled. Tlie 
liuiiLls assist, on the idayjirounds and on the voaiLs 1o 
and from Imine. Tlie ^irls a.'isist at fin* daily seliool 
iMiuiiie,-^, wldle file lioys (-are lor Ihc m ater-1 rolls'll iiy 
the. roail-sidi'. 

Kiiiiliiisx In Anhituh. —Tin* .\iniTieaii 11 n in am* 
Soe.iely, or;faniz(‘d at. IVnn Seliool, lias /riven flie 
eliildieii a dei‘))er reali/.ation of Ihoir responsibility 
to animals—an iiniiortaiil les.son for any rural eonl- 
muni I,y. 

(InmmunUjt Smirr Airnrd .—Ili/rli standards of 
eoninnniity .serviee are bein/r developed also ihrou/fh 
the annual Itenjaniin ,\ward of fJ'jri.OO for the most 
disl;iu/!nislied piece of eonunindty service rmuieml 
by a I’enn .Seinad /rradnufe and a iViin School student. 
Noiuiinitioiis are nnide tbron/rU various or/;ani7ail ions 
and are voted upon liy the ('oinniuiiily (ionueil. The 
followiii/r are the (|ualilieations said to have been 
posKe.ssed by tin* winner of flu* Iasi award. They 
iiidieate tlie /rrowth in pnldie sentiment:— 

1, llis line eoiuiiaaiity spirit is.Mliiivvn liy bis vvillini{i)e.ss. 
to lii'l/i ill ever} piiHspile way. 

2 , tie is a ureut worker in ttie. ('liureli, in Ibe Kiiiuliiy 
Seliool imil in (In- IsidKr'N. 

•'!. He dill iL Npeeiiil jiieee i»f wark in tlie riHil’KHtilv.ation of 
the Itlue fliaiiilaiii J.oiIkc, wbirli meimt. it meiit ileal of ffonil 
to the eoonoiiiir riiiiilitinns of the Islanil. 

'I. tie is a tiiilive of tie* Islntid mid iiiteiiilH to slay liere^ 

.'). He Hliovved fine I’oniuiuaify spirit in Iniihliiif^ up the- 
rnml near the Uev. 1). t'. WiiHliiiiKloira, also tbe roiul imst 
Ii'rofriuore Seliool, 

(1, He ih aotive in Hie I’rnise Jtousos, tuklii)' up with tlie 
peiiple any matter that. iiiiKlit help thuiii, either in. a/;riiail- 
liire, reliKiim or edneation. 

7. He has risen In a /losition of Iniulei'ship on the I’tinn 
School Fanil in spite of dilllciilt conditions. 

S. As Superintendent of tlie Kbenozer Sunday School,, 
ill' stands for liuildinp: up tlie elnu'ch tliroui'h the younp: 

piMiple. 
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TUK itrtiM. fiiMMrxrrr tsu riti: simot. 


in ii^srinilluro (,,,4 


lit lliii 

I'lvt'iy 

itiiil tli(< 
iTimrl; 


Iff! lias shtwii his r.'iil inli*iv 
^ii'iUdiiKl'ruIni* Mil liw liniiM* ffiriii, 

lij. Ml- luis ImiH. 11 “ Hum.- '■ fi.r his family. 

’I'hc Commumiy i'„um U.~U\ I'.Mti if was' 
mM<(!s.sarv tr. (M'litrali/,.- aii.l fiinnljnaN- ih,. viiri.. 
^‘Oiunnniity ami arfiviliM-, Thi?^ IimI 

wpiiiizafinii of ihc ('(iiiiiaiitiilv f'oimril 
M‘U(a) worker is a : al«. flic loiiiisims 

lnhuul (lo<;lor. iioaiflily incelitiff. willi ; 

Imm 11u> various rluUs ami l•n^olM^ltl•l^.. M-rvc.s In 

si, . 1' V’’'" «■**’> *i‘'‘ li'rP’i- asiavts of tli 

sehonl K work, ami to i.roviili* mi om-asiou wl„.|i n-rliS 
/luestinns ol srliool and c'oiijmunil v fom-cm mav ln> 
sliscuMHcd with advantaKi*. * 

T1i<imnHnmv.—Xxx iiisliimioii ilu.t has luTHof-n'iit, 

< f hiuuls uml pa(‘ka};»*.s «if doUiiut:, arorrefivcMl 
and whore many families secure* the articles iiccesvirv 
or kmiiug their boys uml uirls in scho. I ll . 

"f iXMsIs ,ml; 

the lift-miiary eomlilious of 

JrJX .’nJI'f/ K'onefhiny. except the •• alllidt. 

01,1 ‘‘xooiil 1(111 must he made. Work 

imnt. In tills way, even the poor can save llicir self- 
losiioct and ludepi'mhuicc. 

tion“3 ?hf The provision for rcrea. 

tion and the, cncounifrenietit of atlilclics was one of 

I?i£ ilff- Mneh iieclH to he douo aloiij; 

siiiee count,rv boys mid airls 
ttio called niion for so nmeli out-of-door work ^iiid 

inSts^hoTliH of b(dn« fiirKotlcn, Penn .School 

“[iHortant place, ihi.se- 
InvG ^ und.other orffanized ■jaiiies 

have had a largo influence in tlie (levidomniml, of a 

■of the Hchooi. One teaelier or another is on dutv 

anmuty wlieie play -a-aa not known in it,s true semse, 
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and loiiliiiK diirinji- " nil' iinic'' w.is cmiiintin, and hasr- 
kill ton ofli’ii lirolcn n]* with n (iiiarri-l. .liainc,-: have 
hccoiuc. (•(iniiminily (‘vniifa, and it .ycncral inl^Mi*.':!. 
has hai'n amnsi'd in alhhdirs and licidihy rccrralitiii— 
a no mciiii aidiii‘\ ('nn‘nl annniffst a rural pi'nidr. 

iS'orifd Kihii'iitiini omI Pn-!trrmiii»i rtf ('alhii'c .— 
Evwils siu'li as llic Kariiim’ Kjiiv, Clirislnuis tMilorlaiti- 
mi'iit'S, an oxldhiiion at Ihr nul of lla* witdrr sidnud 
trail, and cniii'rrf.s and plays, hriiij;: Imndnali; or pcojih' 
1,(1 tin* srlionl, nn an av(*ra“t‘ nf nnm a nninih. 'Pin* 
social side nl' iln* iicoplc* is lii'iii^ rciu-licd also Ihrmiffli 
tlmrejiular iiiccl iujis nil In* ,Si*\viiiji (’irclc, 1 hi* ('nnnnnidl y 
(,'lass, and tin* dill'crent cIiiVih. The carols and cnler- 
tniniuents al ('lirisituas, tin* r<*nn School Ihind, Ihn 
rkiitinjf \A'cek picnic, the j^radiuiiing’ and class 
exercises and Mu* idyslcry Play, jrive added oppnrlniiily 
for the praclice of tin* ffifl. id inusic and lhe drama* 
tic aldlity tlial. heloup: to the Ncfiro race. The 
<J,aarteite has doin* nin(*li to preserve the Island 
■ Spiritnals ’ (the Xenrn religious hymns). They an* 
eiuistantly di.se,overintj ” new ones", which means 
that they an* tiiidinp: very old ones which Hie yoiintrer 
ironeralion had lost track of, and which otherwise 
jni({ht have heen lost forever. The St. 1 ] elena Fidk- 
lore Society, orfranized to pjvservc the folk-lore of 
till*. Island, {tave iiivaluahle aid in Ha* eompo.sitiou 
of the St. Helena Spirituals. ><o sehool or oommii- 
nity programme is eonipletw wilhoiit tlie (luarteHo 
ami the ‘‘Spirit uals". 

K. (hiNcr.TwiOK. 

Ar'Mnu'nwnl. —Tlie story of how the roufrh men and 
women of Hie fields, horn on tlie slave. " street", ami 
ignorant of the ordinary practices of society, were led 
lii'sti from their distress ami iguoranee, and hiier from 
their piiHietic yeai-ning for Latin and Geometry, and 

I The term‘wnduation’ill Anieiicii is not Ihiiitod to the. 
jmssiiin of n Idiiversit y decree, Iml niny also denote the 
siiccofi^tul completion of u coni’se of stmlies in any hcIiooI or 
collcsc. 
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rnti nruM. ro u.w/ rnr>nimf. 


lilUi'lil In idciitifv «jil, hnnM-inain., i 

*l.v..r.Ml ..«l .■nl1iv„li,uK U,.. Iuvm i i %? 
WMifi-alKins \uiu‘ },ritl«,..l ihv "a„ Tin. M r V 

iiiKl fiKlnnii}! »nisH.->—StHwM-n ilx- m.i \J.i V 

days an.l 11 ... sixly .lil.U.,.!l ''ao I, 

»M< <lcH(*rviii;r of al! iiraiM* and 'i‘dmii iii..i I " 
Nchool has IndiH-d ui {min tlii-ir m.h, and daii-ditl? 
lluMi {rrandsnns am) ;'r!nid-«lanjjlin-rs fnr tla-ii- mt\ 
ni an (■mam-ipalinn «h»-h lias hn.nf-hl m l nnl lihS 

«<nl Us mfis of I),,, sjdril. hnl a sn.a" .sr.,1 
nii'iif, nf till* n,i\v slaiuhtriis «f haallh sail fiiliiiHi 
funnly „";S: 

Prohlmn and MiU f'aWml.-To has,,™ 

ua 1,1 lit niistakt-s Imvc lii*i*n niado. 'IN, )]„. (i],si>nw 
i-yan thm* ar<- not will.oni val,,,.. .V f,.;v ,,f ' 
inHtm'iivc (iillicnliias uro Kivim In*,’,* 

tmu hi T v r"‘ !'f "'“Ik Wlirn snimm-i- 

and at (dcvim m I'l * “’i wlaiol. 

frm,, th i f f"*- 111“ f«‘a.-lo'is. lad a rail 

morninJ 1li“ li™'v 

hoiim rf 1,' •'‘'•iK’dnlo hai-k In tin* iilil 

iiMtowj;"''’"■■■ 

flnsJ had in . ?. work on llu* prohliMn. At lirsl, ctiiOi 
novotlv i-o?. nli n"*” “‘“‘‘fiiiK l)t‘r year. Aflor llu* 
Scf'lLdnTo,, !’l. dwindled. Th(*ii lluy 

Inil; thpv tni.n./ lUfcliipr nnei* a nioiilli. 
old mS-ii O' ‘Hily i‘(|ual to lluil of the 

teiiehera’ luini.i In deiiend npou the 

inoiTfnS , tkey found Ihat that 

hilitv for* Ihn sniifyl *"* parents a sense of re.si)Onsi- 
t»Sn? eh ■ “l^kon^rl, it was a 

1h 1.P in individual easf‘.s. Their last plan,. 
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ciirlit r. liiis hi'cii m cnll Imir rcu^iiliir iKircuts' 
inccliiies Iter vciir, :ii»l (o iiisisl ii]i(iii tin* iil 
^))' 111 h'lisl line innciil fur curli cliild. Hie l•l•^||lj.s nf 
lliis iilitii lire iiwiiiliMl willi . 

y7i/’i7»r.vnV)H d/'fr/'r/'/j//.—Tlicrt'inc' luM iiiiiiiy prolili^ms 
uiiii'c (lilliriill tli'in this, in mi iiistitiiliiin iif ilij^ K-iiul. 

Tlic srIiiKil liiis Id ilciil with Is nf nil kiiids-. 

iiiiil Irifs In f^liidv (‘\(T.v rn.si* mid it s in-cds. To /five 
sonifl.ldii;;' in l■l‘(lll■ll fm- lii‘lp rccidvi'd is n nmsl 
iiii]inrl!iii1 liiihil Id ciiHivulf mid iiiniiilnin. Tlicrc me 
lew hiTfXni's on SI. Ilflcnii Islmid. When n fnniily 
has Iniii; illness di- lins e.\|ifiieiieed ii di-sislnius lire, the 
.School fjives (nitrijjlit I'niiu Ihe I’Duiiiiimil.v Fuiiil or 
Sides House Suii|die.s. 11 is felt lliiil (here .should he 
.11 Ooiuiininit.Y lielief foiniuilU'e orKmiized in eiiuiiee- 
lion with (he Kris,sell Meinoriiil Coniinunity IIou.se, 
so Hull iiii}ieiils for hel|t may he eiireriilly invesi infilled 
luid iul,elliy:enll,v iiiel. 

flir,'<!I kU‘»i iiflfi'iiiiiiurmiri' IV'or/.-.—The impilsarc jiaid 
ill eii.sh if they me in Hie Hay School for \York done out 
of school liour.s, and iiieredil for their hoard if they are 
in Hie lioiirdiii}X Deiiarliiienl. A iiumher of ehil’dren, 
liy work on Salnnluys mid mil, of .si-liool hoiiis, are uhh* 
toconliiiue on the road to edueatiou. There is, however 
Hie diiiifier of ii wroii;;’ viewpoint heiii}x develojied. 'rin* 
feeliiifr Ihul lliey are hehi}i paid for their eduealion 
must, he (piarded anainsl. The prohleni of reiiiatieiii- 
lion is a .serious one, heemise Ihe pay otfered them, if 
they leave .school.i.s iilliiriii}' and often siirprishij'Jy Iiifih. 

' Iturnl Tiw'hm. —Tin* iiiosl. diHieiill. prohleni of all! 
Tlie schools prepaviuf' I lie leaehevs re.spond larirely (:ti 
Hie. needs of town.s, where salaries loom lui'ffe ; and tlie 
‘nii.ssionar.v niolive'is not, einphasiml nnieh in modern 
(‘(liie.ationul institutions. When a group of ahout. 1()() 
toiiiing students in one of the largest se,hooks were 
asked how many linjied to go into nival sehools, lliere 
were, but three Avho reapmuled, A eountry sehool is 
■ofteniised only as a sti'pping stone, to work in the towns, 

' Eoma Vinitx .—The weak point in the. okhir plan was 
that it was impo.s.sihlo to have eaeli teaelier visit uadi 
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WK Hn.'.lL f ffMMr.UTi- JXJ, Tin; srnoui 

hmiii* in fi,,. ,.1;,;.,, -fi,;, 

tnm-s nifunl as many a. liv,- 

.Jlnlilnm fi„m tlnu |,„„n. may L in a. tm v\!ir'" 
Iliis ^vas iihysit-ally iiii|tossihli* lu'can^f llii.‘,n 
an. l.a. ^Mvaf. Tin* Isla'ml uiaml !s 
alimil I milt‘> wiiU>. ami Umli.lali ivt-i , • iitlinc: " 11 }!,? 
aliiml im-rnis.. )li,. mnl.,Ii.|um.f l<i i.iaiiv nl., .r"' 
mim.s. Mni nntil s.m,,. ,,|.,n nni |, 2“ 

lus tiOKsih i., dm uU-al nf .-arl, (fviHim-knmvini ll 
family har-lijinmiii of (•m'li of d,,. ’"k t ii' 

wlmU- wniup of (oaolmrs oiil in di • rini-lm - i. 
Vnrd Trm-k). 'I'l... l..aHu.ra vNi, dmil o n a S; 
walking inio d,,. h,„„,.s . I"g; 

mwina Homo osh of dni.. to dio lourli.-rs wlm imvo t 
jiiUnls on dial jniyficnlar iihintadon, Imf on die wholt* 
o fcmiHaloml to 1„. «r,.att.r dmn dm Iokh. 
J>ahy t.ijjiiix ami moasnros liavi* liroiiitlit info 

inmiinouoo dm .mudy ,.oHV..f i.aJm-s. l-'o, dm S 
two youvH all (lu- huliios hrou{»lif ont won a him- or ml 
ribhon Tm niodmr.s uml Imlnos that now mllJ 

ylrulluf ... '■'■"'“I 

Unipte Featiim.—HUn, it ..annot in- formiiton tint 
one. of dm ttroaf aclimvomonls of i.oiin Schooi i,s, lu 
thi. lunf!iiaK|' of lln. Dean of the- Sohool of Hduoaliol 
of Wisconsm dmvorHily,* dial tlioro is “ nolliiuu 
tmadomm ahout Mm Holimd, aldioii;:li all fho varhnii 
Hchoid HubjootH av(. lauKht. n„,. i, , „nvthini"o - 
tomiituims m ih,. atlitudo of dm omnmnnily towmi 
tho sohool, tilduniprli alllht. ohl basi>.s of hiioIi (Minfomnl— 
i^orauco, povonj., muoto.mss and tho liKv, 
i^xistod 111 niovi. than fall moasan. in dm ..onimnuitv 
Ihe Hcliool .suljjoots arc savod from la-cominK aiao oni i' 
by boinjr tausht, in suidt ways and at sm-h tiim-s a I. 
ffiyo happy nioanuifr to tlM- work Unit is boimr dmm in 
dm fields and shops of dm (mmmunifv, Wlmilover 
1itn.He snlijPcts ean b(. taught, in a wa.y .vo primtiea l that 

Sept^tber‘’Ht25f So7neioherX'' Survey Gr^e. 
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they viiU fiiurtioh in tlir hiVioim'r'.s linns'* ns woll ns in 
tlui lionic. nl’ 111'* ]m)s]u*rons inm-linnl.. limy iiniy Irnly 
l)(‘S!ii(l 1.0 conlrilml!* to the riylil'. kiiiil of (‘ilui-iif icin." 

Jt is llironirli 11i(* (‘Oimivy sclinnl nml its inlluctifc* 
tlial. fiivuii-'i's, lifiMi in'Psr'iit, iin«l imisjnn'.tivn, nniy jtni.sl. 
(llrc(iM,\ f'lnin* Vo !iii)im*iii(i‘ Ihc trut* siKnilir'ancc ni' 
cnuiilTy lif<‘ nii'l tin* iiossihililii's of nil :i"f*iu'ii*s niid 
(irfriiiiiriiilions MurkiiiK Inwards its bi'llcnufiil. Jiy 
this ill is iiol imiilit'd l.hni. llin school shall do nli, 
nrthnli it .shall asMiiiiK* the work of other instilntions' 
Piul. iiu(din;t ri-orcs.s<ir Cnriicy,' il inny be said that 
'■ the, seho(d is treiierally Ihe best and most available 
fluency in the local connfry conunimity for iidroduc- 
iijf; various phases id' iMiral iinin-ove'inent, and for 
institntinjj; iniinediale iiro«rres.H, and may become the 
most immediati* and efFective. local aoeney in the 
snlutiion of Ihc farm iirohlem." 

TIw VlticS Lf'ssun. —Heemi.se of the relevant simi- 
Ifirily of tlie eondilioii.s and priddems of Ht. .Helena, 
tothiw* confronliiifi raral areas in Africa, China, and 
India, a study of Penn .School and its achievements 
is hotli inslruelive and ('ne.oiiraj’inf'. It is therefnri* 
not iiiiippropriale to e.onehide this aeeonni, witli the 
words of Dr. Horam of Soulh Africa, referred to in 
the heifinninp,', who. .summarizinif Ids personal ini])r(‘s- 
sious Ilf this selinol. w'rites, “The relating of all the 
stihool work lo llie needs of the eomnmiiity is in eon- 
foriiiily Avith llte best theories of cdueation. It is 
that featare in pari ievdar wliieli makes Tenn School 
a model and an inspiral inn to teachers from over- 
st‘a.s." 


1 qurticy. Prof, Mabel, Countru Life and ihe Countni 
School, p . 130 . " 
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'/ IIin Ku! hiii^fi’ilr I 4ti fi, 


I nm. iuUniUil If;,; ^,:'y yn. 

Ilf nhimtimi vhhh Ihr nhut.- «„,W »!../,/•” Awl 

UAwnUnm! ^nainr,. /'Vf,,, .v/.,?., 

n« ., Il„. l„.rr,v S,.|„,„K i„ ll„r.,si,,5"“; 
hri^\ thill llit'y were u 

fomuliilunis nil whirl, lh,.v «**„. |,„ || win, 

umwth u,„l aiMMii-v. "\v n, L / 

■S morn Ihijn u.iml hn.(i.^..r|r„,,„ i"; 
lielufVf HI llus Wfhnol. hiriiu.r if. u-k i iI ‘ 1“ 

m!Sf‘rSS9''''T~ 

s;!: 

miHOHH why J hc*ik‘vc i..i I ■'■■.; 

pifices of oractiriil wnrV .!' “."f <li<' Ki’Hitet 

A, iriMTOttY. 


if Hi 
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iiiiil |)li-;isiii‘c, t(i Imt pliicc in ndcicf y, to iiilond 
tli(!‘ Il 0 l 1 ^<l‘ piivlics' SI! faiinMis in llnil siM-lion of flic 
>i1iiie of (Jcorfi-ia, and to follow llic usual I’oiiinl of social 
ftaiclics. lint a few years of lliis, followiiiiu' her return 
to I lie wliite-]iillared tnansion frotn a ffiris' ‘tinisliinfi' 
selaad’ in lialtiniore, were enoiifjli to eonviiua* her tiiat 
it, was an nnsalisfyiiijf kind of life wlieve all elforf was 
to no ]iarticnlnr end : and the old days wliieli she had 
once enjoyed seemed now, sonieliow, a inoekery of (he 
W’l’eat ]inr]iose of life. II; was .siiii|dy Unit inio her 
yoiintr life sniiielhini>’ new had been horn. She waiHed 
to reach <miI toward soiijethin}f hi'rifer ami hroader 
than the idd iileals of arisloeratie hiitli anil days of 
sellhsli iileasnre. She lonned In .-hare with others 
less fortnnale than ]ier.self, .some of her privilefi‘e.s, 
helieviiiff fhal she eoiild he.st .serve her Mast(*r hy finis 
serving some of llis eliildren. 

Loctil ('ondUiuuH. —'1'lp‘re were, perhaps, six million 
White people livinifin tin* Slave Slates who were not 
slave-ladders, and who were greatly lianilieapped hy 

the .soeial and ... eomlitioiis that slavery anil 

Hie plantation .system Inul erented. Tlie.se White 
pe()]de in many eases found themselves driven 
to Hie hifililand rejiiims. Here 1 hey lived in a priinit ive 
wa.v as .small fanners. They knew nothing of towns 
and eil ies, and were i,s(,dated in their local eoinnnuiil ies 
Hirmifrlt lack of roads and hy reason of the topottraidiy 
of the Appiilaeliiau wilderness. They were of Ea^disii 
and Seotidi anee.slry, and a people of line nai;iiral 
qiialilies, .sturdy in pliyshpie, mentally eapahle, 
and peculiarly susceptihle to moral tnid r(*li«ious 
iulluenees. Hut tlieir eontacls with tlie rest of the 
world yrew ever le.ss, and tlieir standards deelini'd in 
every way with the deple-lioii of tlieir Hiin liiU-side soil 
and their scanty opportunitu’s. 

There have been few more deliiiile needs for uplift, 
woi’k,” to ns(> a, haekneyedphrase, than tho.sepresented 
by the (jouditkni of these Moutlieru nioniitahieers. Por 
yeiirs Hiss Bitny had had a vague knowdedge of these 
lieople living in the remote sections of her own State,— 
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‘1 J)<'n|il(i ■\vli()s(‘ tiiivt'i'tv •iiiii ; I i- 

(nmi tin- ndviiTu'iiJ,.^ i-'im 'V.Ti 

» who simply li,-,-inis»- <l».v 

JiUd IkM'H ](»f^ lUJl I 4l' * ' ^*** tljl* \^'^y 

i^™y i.!:";;::;';,!:;!,,,';-',,;,';;;, ,'r 
I’lnlflri'ii (jf (liis u lniM. wci’f. 

l.ad b(.,.n sadly il' 'i';’':*''/''''! irain- 

Ml tiudr (>iivir(miii,.|i( in inspir,. 

lliinyrs, .1 iictim' t'nijdnj,,,, 

Harry's lalamr iU,- wLs t I.V J, ,, '1^''^ r" 

"•1»™ Niu- told t,. Sia.'J 

NKn-Uis, tho like of wlii,.}, til Hraiif rfiil Bihi, 

after .^nndav H.e sS c,f 

auly brotliers and «,■«(,. J 1 „ ‘il!:!;!'''''''.?'* n«l 

and doKs euiiie aloii};. ’ih- anluiiir 
soiiie youuff, some old !. ** *.”. f lawns, 
tlie (.abiu on the Herrr Wounds‘'^""'lay in 
•skins, shmdc tnairsb.ti 1 knW 

their youl.Jifiil (eaelier ^ This ‘sllllo ‘‘“i ta 

«ue(,(Msrul tbat Missl (' tv , .K(S"' ‘ 
into the remote seel i? 'j'"’f**"farther 
nevm- went, and I'n-acbers or .se.iioJars 

gaitiint; for iierselfVlie li-ui (• (‘.'r 'Inis 

iSouKdiiiK's Nhew()ul<l |.iketl, !/i.*i I •^”'"'a,v liady". 
the Georgia woods, nnfidding |,, ' '"’""it*' 

»f I'laniN and ilower.'! 

henself into MuimimJut worked 

eame to her with sonietliiior ,,’r , 1 "' ‘“t this 
th.at followed, as shci 1 , m n .««»days 
hands in the’tin basins , ,! ? 'liYii' 

tlirough an old inieroswi "Tlthem, 
between clean hands 'mn n-+ ' Ktarlhng dilfenmee 
closer contact with the pJopiJ'^r coming into 
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Till! fill,in in wiiici, Mi.vs Ik-rry |,c«un litr work. 

i'liffc 5H 
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(-liildrcii were cvor to ho rclfasoil from tlic Iioiiilu.n'i* 
ill wliidi povorly anil i^rniiranoi* liolcl tlii'in, and liad 
Ill'll! tlii'ii' am-i'slors. And lln-n it ivas (Inil flic vision of 
opi'iiiiifi' ii (lay school thni avoiiIiL rciicli the ni■'fleeled 
jilaees eanie to her—ii school that wonlil oiien the 
doin' of ni)])orliini1y to those isolated hoys ol'the Sonfh- 
liOid and nive tliein a ehance in the world, WJnit (•onld 
nid a rea) .seliool do, a school which would siinidy 
leach the hoys and ffh'ls of the-niountaiiis how to do, 
witli their own hands, the things whifh their aneesl(ir.s 
had heeii aide to do, and would add to that all tin* 
clean liviiifr and character which lier lit,lie Hunday 
Seliool tried hard to ilovidoii. Why eonld she not 
hiiilil a one-rooni hoard .seliool house, get. tlie emintv 
to put, in a three nionlli.s’ feac.Tier, anil tlieu herself pay 
lor as many inoiitlis as the eluldren could he held til- 
jfetlier ? My I he .spriiif; of the next year, lliis dream 
liml eoine true, for on a siiiiill tract of land, ^dveu iier 
by lier lather, a little Imililinjf liad heen creeled, a 
teaelier liireil—and Martha Merry’s .School was started, 

Findiiiu FiiikIn, —1 iefore many months Iiad passed, 
this oiie-.storey wliile-washeil Iniildiii;;, witli room.s 
added on either side, was inadeiiuate to aeeommodale 
the lioys will) came from far and near, eaffer and Jmuffry 
for linowledjfe. l{i>.‘iideK, despite all lier eJl'orfs, the 
cliililreii could not. he kept loiifi enoujrh at seliool j 
forhehind each child every day wa,s the draff of poverty 
and hard work at. lionie. And the teaeliiiiff it,self, 
it. was daily hecomiriff plainer, eould never aeiioniplish 
what, she had ex]ieele(l in the heffiiiiiiriff, Martha 
Merry was heffimiiiiff to dream of est.al)li,sliiii{f a seliool 
that would really he worth while. W''a» there, not some 
way to make that into ii wonderful reulity—some way, 
when tile world wins .so full of liimiau sympathy, and 
wealthy and nohle-hearted peopled Jf they would 
only see, as she saw, the need for such an institution, 
surely they would give freely and gladly. 

Other people then must he imidc to" see, tho glory 
of the vision that was guiding her. .She would go, 
to the great Nortliern Mecca, where people .spent nionc \^ 



'ii; TUK um.iL t-uMMiwirr j.v/,* riu: sriumi, 

.'ll! liivi^lily. Mild <t*ll t Im’Iu I lit' j-lni v nf lii-r ituiiiiit'iin l.iii, 
anil pli'Mcl fur llii-m. Ami in Un- iviiifcr nf t'iiu’ 
•slu' set (lilt aldiu' fur N.-w York Tin -m vonn.r wiiiiinii 
Simllicni iKirii ami Im-rl. ivlios.- wlioli''lif,. had Ihm'i 

chi'lli‘r('il, s(‘l(iM.ij asiili- (lii. ri.|i,-nlt. iiml ... 

of her faiiiily and fneinl---|i. imids for hei^scliiiul 
of iieKleeled hoys. lUiriii}; Hu- „iaiiv wearv days nf 
I run less endeavour whieh li.llowi-d. fin- nieniory i,f 
liliose starved, eajjer laees ttliirh i-ann. d, l,,.,.. 
for ii (diaiice, wa.s iiieenfive and '■iistcnatiee einni'rii 
liiil. when at, last, .sin* stood in her room in the ''veil 
metroiiolis, witli a tive hundred dollar elienne whirli 
a kind-hearfed iiliilanlhro|(isi had -iM-n. elutelii'd 
t i^HlitJy in her hand. Iier joy and priile knew no lamudi;, 
Six weeks later, when she went haek to the eliildmi 
in the wooiLs, slie had laid the liiianeial foundatiou 
tor the si'hool of her dri'anis. 

llin Fh'iii SrhiKil fur Unifit. — It i.s perhaps iinneeessiii'V 
to {Jive in detail all the events of the next ten vears-^ 
all tlieendless work and aehieveiiienl.and lieart-lireakiiiL' 
diseonrai'enieiil,—while Miss Uerry gathered one hy one 
a little ftTonp of men and women to work with lii>r 
in the sehool; while the wooths and hrooni sedfie nave 
way {jradnally to tilled fields and roads, and one hy one 
loK huildiims siiraiij; np, and the ^radnatiim ehnsses 
Ki-ew year hy year, Innii one to live, t o t wel ve. t o thirty, 
and a reiil "workiiijf’' school eame into heine. ItealiKiii'' 
the hieflieieiicy of the avei-.ifre eouiif ry .scliool, lielieviiiL' 
thoroimiily in the dignity of lahoar, and that tlie best; 
edneatioii is that wliieh trains not only the lieail and 
heart, hut the hand us well, Miss Iteri’y deeided to 
make her school one in wliieli velifriims, intelleeliial and 
industrial traininp: Avmdd he eomhiiied. 

The aw Hdhool.—'iio sooner was the iiovs’ seliool 
securely established, tlmnAIartha Eerry hettaii to plan a 
school for fi;ir]s. _ From the time w’hen slu; lu'fjan the little 
Sunday Sehool in the old pine eahin, slie had it in her 
heart to start a school for girls ; for slie had noticed 
iiow ntirrow suid Hliut-in. many of livcH 'woro, iiiul 
how much harder it was for the country girl to get aii 
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fit 


odnciitit'ii I"**’' brotluT. Slit* fi'lt Ihiil 

j, lid "iris KluMild TKil lie Jn'jvIcHcd — |lii« sliy. uiic;(n‘tl-f<)iv 
woniinily "'I'" 1“ tt'<‘ future wives iintl 

iiiolliers, iiiid ^slm iiecileil to lie (rairicfl luil. only in 
bonks, liut in llie nrt of liniiii'-iuiikmK !is well. 

Aboiil. ;i mile I'rnin the luiys" eiim|)us wns liiiil the 
foiimlutimi for (lie f'irl.s’ selimil. I5y this (ime, (here 
were I'ull-lledyecl eiir)ieii(ers in (he Herry -workslnips 
will) emild imike everydiiuff eontunded wilh ii Imildiiifi 
exeeid. the iduiiiliiiiu. They eu(. down (he jiine trees, 
liiniled (hi‘ loy.s, nnd soon jml ii)) ji very iit (riKdive 
eo1(n;j;e. On Tliiink.sjriviii'i Diiy. 10(1!), (lie sehool for 
ftii'hs was oiieiied. 

Into (he foiindiiiir of the projeet ns ii whole, Miss 
Herry did no( he.sitiite to luei-fre her own iimdeKt iidieri- 
tiiuee. (iriiduiilly the school iu'iniiveil ndjaeenl lands 
iind now it has a donmin of alami-. six thousand acres. 
It.>i e((uiiinieiit of Iniildiiifjfs and sehool apjdianees is not 
only creditable lm( iin|i<ir(nrt(, and in some re,si)ee(s, 
uni(|ue, With (he timber jrrowinf; on tht' land the 
iiioiiulain boys have helped to baihl many of (he loj-' 
stnietures that have served (he earlier lairposes of the 
seliiHd. The,se are by no means misiffhl ly or midi^niiUed. 
All artistic ((meli, so rarely observed in seliool Iniildiiiffs, 
is eliaraeteristic of Mount Merry. 

Thr Svhooln. —Hat Martha Merry's liibonr 

of love did not end liere: for al'ter a few yeiir.s, there 
was felt, the ffriait need for a preparatory sehmd, not 
only for the yoiiiiiier hoy.s, hii(, also for older boys who 
luui had an irrefiuiav.sehoolin}!:. This mountain sehool is. 
mean I (o lit such hoys for ent raiiee to the Tlifili Hehool. 
A few of the hiiildiiifrs laive been eonipleted, union}; 
them a lamntifiil hall, built by a sormwiiif; father and 
mot,her in iiieniory of tludr son who died in France. 
The Foundat ion .Selnail for jtirls is located on the same 
eaminis as the (lirls' IUkIi SSeliool, 

•V.'/ie lioiwrt'H Aivnrtl for Mcriioriuus fienivc. —Three, 
hundred hoys and two Iniudred and (Ifty }rirls in the 
;ili}jli Sehool, and a Inuidved and fifty pupils iu the 
Foundation .Seliools—this is Miss .Merry's family 
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run ninAf. (nMMi sirr .wn riii. 

ln-(liiY ! Sli(> is iriviiit; tln-m nminriiMiit v inr an cdu,.., 
iinii ihul, cniild Ininllv ln> in-llci’i'il. nnc'dial is uniim,. 
uol, only lor its l)ciiiy :i woiliin'; ‘I'lnitil,'l,ni fur its 
niiiffiiilu'i'nl. ins|iii'!ilion. li may not la* iniiiiiiromiuli- 
to briiifi: lliis brief liistorica! .‘•ki'li'li to a, i lose by suKxi'st- 
inH'(hilt 11ll'select ion, ill 1 Ul*.-|. by llte lioosHveliMi.inriviiil 
Assoeiiifion, of Miss Kerr> iK ibe rei ipiml of a incilai 
(liresenfed by I’resiileul foididL-'e at ilie While Ilonsi-) 
is 1,0 be reuiirded ns rejire.-eoiiii ive, while it is nk) 
persoinil. The nieduls of the Assiu-intioii are awnrilcil 
for {>re;it, and eonsiiieiions inihlie serviee, and for fruitful 
leiKlershlp in some Inrm* but deliiiile spliere of aetivitv 
All workers for llie welfare of the Inimble Ainerieiiii 
honie, for the fraininji of eliildliood. and pariieularlv 
for the redeni]dion of the rural di>lriels of Ainevic'ii 
that have notkeiit jiaee with flie |irojj;ress of the times, 
will welcome the diseenimeiil Unit had siu-iled mit 
Martha llerry for a Iribufe. 


B. Aim. 

A Prrjno'nHou for ('oiintrif iiritmny imriiosi! 

•of the Berry Sehoids is to train .voun>i men and Avonien 
for country life. Uealiziiijr that the profe.ssiiin nf 
farminjr sluiids at llie base of the wliide land, the selimil 
attempts to ]daee the career of the farmer on a hijiher 
.stauflard of diffiiity, of usefulness, and of reward. It 
the farmer is an iynnramiiH, of course the iirofessiim 
will be, treated with eoutemiil. It is a cardinal prineiiile 
of the founder tlnil inlcdiijienee sbould direct every 
effort and activity. Therefore, side by side willi llie 
trades, and eorrelaliiifr and eomieelin}r willi tliem, 
there, is an aeademie. defiarlmeiit. It is hoiied tlial 
the boys who leave, Mt. Beri’y will have notliin^ ti; 
fear in comparison with llie men in other vocations 
More than that, they are trained, not merelv in tlu 
■ordinary three it’s, bnt in tlie liamlierafls,'so lhal 
Avhen they go haek, they will be able lo pul ihe fariv 
■on a more paying basis, and make the farm house ai 
attractive iilacc in which men and women can livi 
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111(1 Iiviiifi' ii|i llit'ir cliiliirni. 'I’lii* sclmols. in (idii'r 
ivoi'iIn, iiiiii ill' I'll I iii^^ I 111* slinh'til.-i fur lil'i* iinil its (!(-ilis~- 
ilio iMiy.s III I’iifiii mill jiiirtli-n mnl ilfvcloii tin* rii-li 
l' 0 .soiii’('('f> Ilf IlK'ir <•1111111 ry. Iln- iiirls mil niily In liniUc 
11 lidiiK* iiiid i*m'<' fill' il. Iiiil 111 Iti'iinlify il willi Ihiwrrn 
■iiiid slinilis mill ficniTims N'afnrc's tidn'r ■{iris. 

A ‘flnir of Ojijinflxnilif'. —^11 imisl lie strcssfd. :il tin* 
■sump I'iiiK', dial die sflitidl is tiof iulciiili'd for sludi-iils 
who iirn aide In iillciiil l•^|M‘Il.siv^• iiisdliitioiis, or Ini’ 
Hiiisp will) ari' livintf I'tmvHiicudy noiiv ii {rmul sdiool. 
It is diilinilidy iii<‘iinl for lliosi* of liiiiilcfl niiMiis, who 
Ill'll iiiiibilidiis III niaki* dir iiiosf. of dioir 0 |))ioi'liiiiilii‘.s 
1111(1 who ui'd willing lo work for mi rflnralioii. No mu' 
•ran ‘hoy liis way* in I hr sclionl. li.ssrnl inlly. i 1 is a srhool 
for did iioor nofrli'dlrd linys and trirls of tlir nioiinliiiii 
iiiul riiviil dislricls of Ihi* isoiiUi. 'I'lii* Ih'rry Srliools 
.i?i'(‘W out. of a frrliiiii that llirrr wrrr many Imy.s 
iiiiil i{irl.s who norilnl surh an oduriidoii, bill wlio 
•fioiild not oblitiii it niih‘.s.s sivrii a way lo ,sii]iiilr- 
luimt Mi('irslrii(lrr mc'aiis with iii1i‘lliK<‘nt sn]ii‘n'isi'd 
work. To dirin, tlirrrforr, il has horn a vt'rilnblr ’(till'*. 
<if Oiiiiorliiiiily 

To Cmitr n Xrw AliiUnlr toirnnh Work .—'I'his rni* 
lihasis ii])on work is not arridrulal. A'rry nirly in hrr 
■rlTorls to rdnralr boy.s, Miss lU't’ry Irariird dial just. 
l)r(!iiii.sd a boy wa.s Iransjihiiili'd I'roiii a inoaiiliiin ciibin 
ton ‘r.latdioavd' srliool, brdid not rhaufid ovcrnifflil. As 
slid ]mt it linmorously. Iir did not wuni lo iiiijirovd 
too ra|)idJy. Whdrca.s site had siiji[POHdd Hint any 
hoy will) eainr would bti nioro than i?lad to do rookiuK 
or wiisliinff or srrubbiiiK, or malm roads or milk ro^Y.s, 
•iiiul woiilil sillily ill bdtwrrii, slid found that dial was 
by no nidiins tlia rasi'. Him rrallzi'd lidforr loni; tliat 
slid laid strudk oiid of tin* prejiulidds of the niouutuiii.s. 
Alost tliiiiffs wdr<‘ '■winmidu’s work" or ••uifrfjer work” 
in thosd Iiill.s, (Tfiinian bdinp.s tlio world ovor scrm 
to ho more, alike thim dill'di’diil!) Tlio very fonndiitiou 
•of her .Sdhool, linancially and edncationally, slu* ildcidi'd, 
■woidd liavH in he the doinji; of all Iho work by llio 
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iMijiils. Tlicrc wiiiM I.C no ••vn-iilioi,,, 

Tjits lo be (•oiiMflcivtl hriiciilli imyoiK. in f),,. sif 
Nio Iiolrls lliiil -Hip tniiiiiii- of il„. J; 

IS ps.s..nni,i lo fi.p .v-Pii.p,...,,,n.,i i,„, 'i:' 

lli^. lo hpr. poiisHliilPs ii HI,,., Ml PihiPMii,,,, ^ . 
io(. piioiiffi, Know. Til,' sdnlPMlN niiisf W 

1" n«,l ,lo.- W|„.f woiol,... (iliri 

ov.-i-„lls thp umfoi-,,, fo,. ii„. f,„„, nJJ;!' 

'o\h lioHi ill wiirlf ami woi-k, so ( 1 , 1 ;, 

lu‘.y iim.v Ipiirn lo i-oal loi,,.,,,-. an.i („ f,,,, '' 

uii.v ffi-ow lo ,siiff(rp.s( 11,-w, iiioro ,roiioi,ii,.,,i ,i,„i 
■Hum ,■11 wii.vs of ,loiri;r n-,„.K. Xo |,Ia,.,. for ii sliirker- 
Ilia . spliool in tlu^ woo,l.<. Honn. :,Ko. ,ho ' 

r?Sf vT • "ISv.T.vbo.ly work, iil hVv i' 
Ifutlil (liiinirlii\ —'lli,> spliool iiiiiis iif, noi mill- 

nu'uhil im,l iihy-sipnl iraiuiiiK hiil also moral d.-vclni. 
mtal N,, iium.s .sj,| wcicUt ,,f 

t , -vvliolc mx iiaiion, d,,. pirn'inilnm ami i|„. ,i,,(ivi(W 

M. (Uiiti.s in (lie .scliool. an !iHpm|,| i.s nimlp so to 
inaupiico Ills lml,if,s nmi ondoob dial al die piul of 

slSf » , ‘ '*'•'“■'1''*'"' i*" parlipiiliirlv 

a ’ “'“I, »»-sl«-'ipd,m sdrs-spil loa n-niarkublo 

•UdliUA, iiipcisioii ami dovodoii lo dnlv. The foct 
nil' )»'ivilo«'*il hoys nml 

til? ' • -V"!'"' *** *! dio.v rwilizi^ 

Sppviv!.”'''* **“'*" i'<'«l>oiisihilitios. 

fliilo i! NPJf-.sucni,,.p_.so vvpii im-armilpd in tho 

mil? i0< their 

ojiiiortuiiilics duil 

is to “t tbc scliool. in other words, 

S t (lovcloii cl ip,put dhriHdun nianlauul ami woniiiii- 

vin? i ’’“.VS ami (tirls from the 

1111.1 seclaon.s nioral ami iminsirial irainin-r. 

it is tmT Iiosl. hut. not least, 

iti is tlK. hope ami dwirc of (he Hcrry Schools that by 









the EEimr sc while ns, 

mauuiil lal)oi,r, J.y ,.|mra,.(..r unfl inlolliff™,,. 

t fi'fincr Ntudniils will foryc ali,.{,(i 

to (‘acl(>r..]iip in rv(‘iy plia.sc of i-iiral life. Isit ' f li 
in th(‘ Iicnrfc ot (In* couiifry wliovc 1Jn‘ ffrcalosf. jiim'-cI ix 
intidl.jjoni p„,al .„i,l ,.nnnmuii|,v 1 i , , 

Miclos to 1,(: l.or sf,Hl..n(K to )«. .ro#xiv,sN v. 

for 1, 1.0 ajHtinofivc <-o.ordii.ai.i„u of praottal work Hl'd 
(u-adoniic oduciition. f'nltnn* ns widl ns (‘lllcnnii'v is 

in t'l 3 X> Hvil 

ni tlio rural coinniunitios of tlio HohIIiI-hki 

witli si,nilioan,as 1 is 

“Bk a Lifter not a Leaner.” 


Organization, 

A.dvu)tiiilvttiiour —Th(. irrowtli of ilu. . i 

5. “n 

tlio schools can accommodate. The eiiSCn 
now nioro than seven hundred The Eovs’ i 

5miS'’'V-‘^ Schools fS w; 

and for Kiris, constitute the Boitv Schools Tt a i nf 
and Kiris come toKcther for so^^atio^'S 
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ivliifimis iirofn-iirmiu*-. Somi. „f u,,. ]„'y| 

!ir.- iKU.-fiH-r. r.f ^ 

'■■■n. .-I,..,!.. ri„. 

lluis Mviiniil williiiiil (III- ili'i-inlm'™ 

2 

I|„. vi^r.ir ..nliTs n,„ 

atl,(‘r iiro (f plcasm^. styh-H nf an-hiti-cfim. 
mnn()iu.m«Iy Ui fl... .s,„«itidinu tl! 

<‘iii.iru.s IN a iniiNs „f . iv Min 

nnd unl,.r c.f tl„. always ir!,nr,i’i 

Sonirflirlilffi «n(l 

Vivfcdnia, tind Fioridii/''""’ Missksippi, West 

expciiHcs of tli(f sohnoi ti'*'. "f <lio nnniiiig 

I’estR primarilv mum it ’'**'l'Porh t,f the iiislitution 

to mSSS!* E ... 

so far as outsida snTmnTi/? ure fnic, and 

that, on the, whole^slie iiiPnt'”‘'‘’-^fr‘*’ 
both in tlic Hnrth an,l in'response 
•of the eehoS .tai, . e™"* 

•order that tlie woSc mav hr outhiy in 

eeet. „e. 
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ill Kulinol for !i .voiir, iiiid lliis is ii 1 rillc comjnn’pd ^vitli 
wIimI it fosis |iin>i!s in llie onliriory m'IuhiIs. (lifjj, 
of liny nnnmnl, <‘i11n'r for t-mTiMil, cxiiriiscs, m- fur dm 
oiiflmviui'iit fiiinl, or for iicxv liiiildiii'is, an* ulivny.s 
wclr.omo imil yrnlofnlly lurrpliMl. 

(.'oik/iV/ohn Ilf AihnimuH. —'I’lif ri*f|niri<tiu'n(i> for 
iidiuksioii niv llir followiiiir: Tlir iifiiilioaniN mn.sf, 
lirloiif;' lo (in* (•ountry-sMli*, iiiiist' li«* niiiililo ta uiicml 
ii morn e\i«‘nsivc srliool, must in* iit loiist liftccMi yoiivs 
of ijjjr, miisl. 1 ) 1 * willitif; to work, aiitl musi fiiniish snlis- 
fnotory (*viil(*li(*i* of tiood moriil charimli-r, mriilal 
ability and pliysii'iil Ktiiindiioss. iloys ami girls from 
tlir rity, ami tlioso witlioiit abilily and lovo far work 
.and study an* disfonnigi*)! from apiylying. Cotl illoutos 
both from tin*, paronls and (Im ilocLor ara roiiuivi’d. 
Prefori'iift' is given (o llio yonng men and women who 
intend la live in (he eomilry as farmers, gardeners, 
(luirymen. meelianies, teaeliers, iireiieliers nr soeial and 
religions workers, Adniissious are made on the umler- 
Htamliiiff that 1 la* student will si-ay at h>ast- eight months. 
To reeeive a^ diploma from the sehool, ami to he thus 
considered n Berry gradualc*, a. sindent must he at (ho 
.school for at least, tiie last two years of his e.onrse. 

Uiilftl .—In nrdi*r lo rwliiee the cost of elolhirig 
to a minimnin, a uniform stylo of dress for every dav 
.and Sunday, winter iiml summer, has been earefuiry 
work(*(l out.. These nnifovnm are to ho worn at all 
times wliile. attending sehool. These are sold at the, 
scliool shop and in tlie sewing room, at wludesale prices. 
iiSiinplieily and lonteutineiit are secured hy insistiiio* 
that girls leave*. w'atch<*s, fancy dresses and silic stoekings 
at home, and wear no more jewelry than “one iii- 
■cons))icnoiis ring.” 

Mf-hdp ,—Opportunity is olTered to worthy students 
to ])ay their scIiool fees hy working ‘at the .school 
■daring 1,ho suniiner vacation. Preference, is given 
to those who have shown firofieiency in their work. 
'To a smaller nuinher, regular work is given during 
the a.iitumn and winter sessions. They are called 
■‘Work Htudeuts’. Special evening classes are jirovided 
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for llinsi* rltiinjf siit li W'»nk. Kt wn jm-hiftiis an* npon 
In fiirl.*, uiul lln'ir wmk Iimi!.-. an- an*, a-. Ion'* ustliosi* 
fov lifiyu. Sniuint-r work i- in casr-s, io 

lipiMT class >*itls In cnulilc Ihctii (n Ihi'r)\i|rli jimi 
lH.*caiii(* sclf-Mipiim fiiiL*. In all can > as^ijiinncnt of 
work is made ii]inn ncisi and merd In }rcm-ral.it 
is iKit. deemed advisalde In allow nlmletils totcmiLiu 
contiiiuimsly a( l!o> si hnnl, «;itlier for ttidnslrial work or 
Htiidy, ffir more Ilian Iweiily eniiscciitive mimllis. 

The rcitular .students work ai»nio\inmtely Hi laniTi; 
u week ill llie Iiulnsliial Ue|iai'lnienl, ln‘side.s imyiiij; 
the 8150 for eitthl i)inaili.s. The sehnid is divided intu 
three jrroups us nearly 4*fiii:il in .size as }uissi)de. Hacli 
day, two of flie.se t'l'imjis allenil clii-se.s. whili* the Ihiril 
works for eijtht hours.. T« }iui ihe -ame ihin{i in 
another way, each .slutleni work.* I wo day.s and sliidics 
four days in the week. The work as.sipumeiil is nuuli* 
by the Dean ami eaii be eliun}>ed only by him. Hxeept 
in tluj ease of .siekneN.s or iiertnilted iiliseiiee, no shuleiit 
is allowed to hire anyone else 1o la-rform lii,s or her 
industrial work. When woi’k is ilmu* uu.salisfuetiirily, 
the student is reijuired to do il a^'-.iin. If .such eareles-s- 
noHs is habitunl, Ihe .stmlent is not relained in the 
.school, Mi><lUs of one kind or anoilu-r are soon 
weeded out beeause of the hurd.sldiis of ilisi-iidiue ami 
inaimal labour. 

Discipline .—'I'he regulations are such as have 
been found necessary for Ihe iireservation of ordev 
and the perfornmnee of school duties. In 1 lie discdplim' 
of the seliools, the emleavonr is made to develoii ia 
each student tlie habit of self-eontnd ami self-direction 
under the law. The ideal set befori* tlie .siiideiits is 
that of Christian ladh's and gentlemen. In order to 
keep them away from undesirable onfsiile intliiences, 
and to provide them with the most eiTeetivc training 
of charactei', few cdninces to go to town (Rome, wliicliis 
about two miles away) arc given t o the st udeiits. Tliert 
is much to be said in defenee of .such a conceiitratci] 
and intensive course of special training, Students 
are idaced on their lionotu- as far us pos,sibh‘, but tlu 
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roj^uliilifiis .stricl, uml jiiiy inimils drsiriiijn' lo kcikI 
sousorfliUi!>'liti‘vsHi .i{i‘rry niiiy he tlii'y will 

be Hiift'ly can'll for, as well as llinmutrlily irahicd.' 'I'lie 
idoals mill disci pi im; o! the seliimls arc eiiihodicd in lln« 
follnwiiiff, called 1 lie t.'inle, i|in)(ed Ijcre in lull, in order 
to indicate the standard desired. 

V'/ic linrn Vtnl". 

“ J promise iit all tiriics (i> keep iiiy elfitlie/,-, my 'lody oml 
my mind eleiini I wMl idways cidlirate lliiirie lnihilH 'wldeii 
ivi'l help me III lieeoiiu; pliysieidly, mi.'idally iitlil 

jiiiii'iilly. i.ml' 1 will npiirn IUoki* n liieh will liiina me, 

“ ] will not, speak vnliiar or profane 1;mL;ii!ipe, (',-1, anpry 
wlientliin^isilispli.'.'ise mo or alluw my mind to hai'innir foolisli 
or wic.kcil Ihounhts. 

“ I will (fladly listen to the advice of okler iind wiser 
people, hill will learn Io Ihitik for myseli, rlmosi'for iiiyseir 
ami act for myscl!'. 

I will idway.s do the rinlitlhinnnlfhontfh i may lie huieli. 
ed ivfc and t he crowd may ho UKainst, me. 

“ 1 will he lionesl, in word and act. I will lake nnthhiK 
lliafc docs not helonn to me. 1 will nevi'r do wi’mi;; hi llic 
[uipc of not heitc' fmoid onl. I iinnnot Iiido the trntli fioin 
■(toil and myself. 

“ 1 will nevec enl er a contest, or piny n irame wit limit treafc- 
inn iiiy opp'iiient politely and fairly, tn nil K'smp names 
I will iiiwa.v.s play for my team and my schoid instend of for 
my own plory. I will he a nood loser or a mnierouH yvinni'i'. 

I will idways do joy duty, no malter what difticijlty 
may appear. 

" 1 pj-ornise. not to he content with slip-slaid or merely 
piissalde a’oi’k. I will fake an lulereKt hi all my work and 
iutti'Ti to do (he rii.'ilit tiling in tlio rmht wny, 

*• ‘ftrdiT is lleuvcn'.s Ih'st biw.’ Tlierefni'e I will he order¬ 
ly and chi'erfiil in all my work. When Avorkinn with ntlierH, 
1 promise nlway.s to do my Klmi'c and lo help otlii'vn to do the 
RiOlie. 

“ I will ho kind In thonucht. word and act. 1 will bear 
no !'rud:j;e or ill-will towiirdn unyoiui. 1 will not tliinfc my¬ 
self aliove nnv other hoy or (rirl'. 1 will not. ffos-sip or speak 
unkindly of .'liiyone. 

" r will ho polite undov all circumstanees. No Uerry boy 
OP bIi'I is ever rude. 

“ I will be devotedly faithful and loyal In every relation- 
shiu of life, 

“ T will walk huitiMy before God, and so order my daily 
life that those with wlioirj I pome in contact may know that 
1 littve learned of Him.” 
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1). Thi; Oti KM, i»r l.S'ij'n un>, 

Thr Vidur of l*n-»nmil t'nufittf.i. -TUf- fif-rry Sclionk 

value lu 

of llio piTfiimal vviUi meu ,„„i vvuim.u 

oliiU'iH-tfrJi.Mvniiiji niiil i-v|irjiHu f. Tio* >l:i|T !,« ^•nn^ 
ptisi'd of pi rsoiis MloHrd |i*r ilu ir Illness Inj 

till' work, t)i‘rsiui,s who ••onrifaiillv aim unt only al »iv. 
injj Ihe Ih‘s 1 inslrijelion in rla-i-.nioui sulijn-is, Imt 
ulso at suriiriitp flu- fiilh'si lii-*.i<lM|ti:u'iii of iliaraclur in 
tht‘ alutloiifs. 

Mrcling thr Kml.snf Ihlnnhd ('hUttn n.-'-Tlii'ciiiTieuliini 
is (loaijtnoil 1 o uum-I J he lun iU of i lios,. wli«, j,liarkwiml 
in llu'ir stiuUos, not frmn Im-k of moiHal ahility, bnl 
from lai'k of early inliHuiiiotiiil a»Jv'aiilai!i*,s. Tlip 
cimrses lire itmiii-jt-a ami Hii> ii-vldtooks rliusi-n witli 
siuMiial refen'iiee liofli fo tin* iiri-iU auit im,ssil,iliti(.,s ni 
such sludenls. Itt Ihe aiTaMp'nionr uj cnurses, atien. 
tinti has hci'ii paid lo the detieii’iieies of the eimjmoi 
ruralse.lioulu 1 and Ihc'preseui I'liri'hiiliiiii, re]ireseiitliit 
till! resulf.s of years of siudy of llie pioldents preseiitei 
by sueli a sil naiioii, is an at tempi m i-orreef iliasi 
tlrawbui'ks. 


The enuv.se of sl.ndy exieiids from the * A.n.tt.’, niili 
the Ififtli Sehoid :—(trutiiinar Kehool live rears, iiiu 
Hijfh Heluiol four years. The lirsl. live vi-ais uive i,li 
osvseiitluls ot tlie vvork ofYered iu llie lir'-i six or sevei 
yours of a puldie sehmd. plm many additions inn 
pracUeal appli<-ations. The llbih Stdioo! provides: 
wide range of ehoieo in the mailer of wliidies, liv 
X)U/iniJUU r!Oiii'K(\s nlTf*r(*ii. (A lipstM'inlioii itf ilu‘H 
conrscta will he foaml lal«r.) J^ludenfs may enter any 
wuero in the e.our.se, depending, of eom-se, iiiion Ihei 
preparation. Th,«y art! promoted as rapidlv ns thei 
prpf^esH perinits. Tliroughonl ilje i-niirc' eour.se, eor 
stant emphasis Is laid upon tlie praelieal aoplieatia 
of the suhjeets studied, Th(> inter-relations of th 
work of the aeademie ami imluslvial department 
provide exceptionally good opporlunities for sue 
practical applications. 
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I, TiIK FofMiA't'KiN f>('nO()I,. 

PurpoKi '.—Oiviuit 1'' tho Imslilily of piircnls lo oducM- 
timi or In tli(> Innli of .sdioolinff fjicilil ics./ir In llio iiiolli- 
denoynf sncli iustitnlioiiKas arc* nvailahic, a ninil liny 
limy lliid liiiiiM'lf at Ililocn or wi, in need of u Miuiid 
ediiciilinii. Iln InnUs ariMiiid for a sclincd. Inil dnea not, 
wiinltofio In llu' i^lalo M-lmul willi rliildrcti. For 
such iiioanl ilm Fitimdulinn Hidiool, ^in iicrMtii 
need ever fear eniltarrasMiienl. for lie will liiid there 
many olliov jt;i’n\vii-ups in the juiinury elasse.*;, and 
many in Mn* liifjlier i-lasses wlm liesrnn in the Inweat 
grades. 

After the liv.st three I’re|iaralnry (IradeK, the slndeiih 
is given u I hnrmi^li einiive hi thees.m,‘iil ials of a eniniunn 
schotd ednenlion, iireiuiviiiji: him fur entrance to tin* 
High tSelioo), or lining him lo deal Kiieeessfnlly witli 
the wnnnion jividdetns of every-day life. 

anhjirlx .—iSoiiie of I he .siihjeehs in the eonr.se are 
deserving of Hpeeiul alteuiion,—• 
i. J'/jr/i/We.—“II is vvorlhyof nolelliat I lie si tidy of lln* 
Kiiglish Hihle liold.s a central jdaee in the enn'ieuluni 
of the Graimnar t^eliool (a.s well as of the Tligli Hehool), 
Chiiiiel talks also aro used for the foiinaiion of 
eliiiraeter. 

I'i. /fenff/i.—.\iil)do stress i.s laid on Iiealth, throngli the 
study of hygiene for one year, .sanilal.ioii the iH‘x1, two 
years, jiliyshdogy and home nursing in Hie ILiml year, 
and the reqiiirc’njent of two hOHr.s aweek, all through 
the live years, in tlie gymnasimn. Amongst the 
common but vital i)i'oblem.s liamlled are digestion, 
ventilation, mos(iuiloes,t»voper ehdhiiig, .scMial hygiene, 
tafiitnienl; and |u-<’veiiti<>u of <lis<*a.sos {eoiilagiouN, 
infeetians and e.oiistitulionul), care of water and milk 
supply, the elTeel.s of loliaeeo, aUudiol and pateiil; 
medieine,s, and 11m advantages of musenlar exereiso 
and proper haldls. Hefore leaving, they are also 
taught how to koep well, what to do in (in.se of accidents, 
and .some practical ami cleumntary matters in home 
nursing. 
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imiotical ^vll.v iu wliii-h ariduiu'lic, ii'vrit'iiliiirc, 
tHinuoinics aiiil nirnMil evwil.s aiv cfunltincd aiul itIhIciI 
iimkcM ])()ssililf 1Ii(‘ (|iiick assiniilalimi <if wlial, (itlit'nvi.st'i 
would Ih* dry and iitdi^oatildo jiiatiu'ial. saint! 

priiiciido is ajndiod, :i.s far as [Mtssilili', tlirmifiluml, 
tilt! (MiiTiciiliiin. 


II. Tun Iliun Kciifio:. 

(«) Fh'i' PnntlM ('imrHcit. 

Aiii]ilc cluiico ill llu> sdfclitiii id studies i.s oJTeml 
in tlai Ilijili Selitud, .siiu-e tivt! ]iarallel ctjurses are pm- 
videtl. DepeniJinjr <iii Iiis or lier infere.st- and aptitiule, 
till! student, joiius either the A}irieulture. eourse, the 
Tioiiie .hletniolilies etiurse, the Xonual eourse, the 
MeehiHiieal e(nir.se, or the Idterary-t^eientilie eourse. 
Hut h(!eause <d' the rural bias of the .sehool, eave. is 
taken to set* tliat no matter ivliiit; speeial lino ii 
Btudeut may elmose, he is not left in utter ijiiioraliee 
of the other lield-s. At tlie same lime, he f>et.s 1 raining 
in a delliiite line id work, and therefore at the end 
of the e.ourse, he is inu.ster <d .some speeille tradi'. To 
illustrate :—The teaeliers study iiieelianies andaKrieul- 
ture, 1li(!iueehiuiiesdo some agrieidture, the uftrieultur- 
ists learn earjieiitry, and so on,—all the while aeijiririiiK 
all intensive knowledge id t.lieir .special departimiut. 
Provision is thus made for individual diireronees of 
taste and talent.. The twin iierils of narrow speciinliza- 
tion and sujiertieial versatility are also thus avoided. 

1. The Aync.iilW'dl (hursc .—Tlie eiiiuf aim of tliis 
iiourse is to train young men for suecaissfiil iiareers 
in the eountry. A fairly tliorougli training iu agrioult iire 
from the sliiiidpoiiit of modern seieiitillo farming is 
given, iu a, eourse that is as brief and ns praetical as 
possible. Thi.s eourse covers the entire Held of iigri- 
culture, and fits tlio student either to enter some 
agricultiiral college, or to become a leader in agricul¬ 
tural work in some rural community. 

The Berry farm, dairy, nursery, dairy bam, truck 
garden, ote., form the laboratory for mucli of the 
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mo hmisod in the In tlicir rimi’M' on IJninc 

Manoji'i'uuMil, tliry slinly tlio tlii'ii-lir viiluc of foods 
mid fill' constnudion utid funiisliin^ of tin* iionsr*. 
in u lioiiit‘-liU(‘ lniildiii}r, .'!iinsliijif' rotlnjo', tlic 
iiirlN rcocivc iiislruclion in nrls and crntts. Hon* tlicy 
m’P tiUifflit- liainl-wmiviiiy, dt*si“ninfr. coinidiiiilion of 
colours, and all tin* oIImt pliasis of Imnio nrl.s. 

Lookinjj; forward to cotinlry life, fliey lake a I'onrso 
in aRricullurc. 'I'licy liavo a Itarn wliioli liolds Iwclvo 
cows, and inodorn dairy inacliiiicvy. all kept for llio 
iniviHJsc of tcacliinjj prarfical dtiiryin;! to tin- trirlw 
in tliis and in llif idhcr doiiarlniiMits of fin* sidiool. 

3. Tht‘ A'lifiii^l Cniim -.—This <-oiir,so is tlovofotl 
aspccially to ctiiiippiu" ii'aelicr.s for work in I’liral 
schools, toolin' linn; during' llio noarsi* caidi student 
is mjuired to do praeliee-leaeliinj:. 'I'lie intensive 
cour.ses in (Mairns lieadiiifr. Sunday .School Siijn'ivision 
iiiid the Kilde are ealenlated to lit the iiros]ieetive 
tciudiers for eomniunity leadership and the. hnildiiifj 
of laodern rural e(ininnitiily eeiitres. 

The fiiiidanieid al aim of I lie IJevry Selnuds is indienfed 
ill the fact that in addition to the ordinary school 
subjects and tlio.se in the leaelier*lvaiiiiri}r emiiw, 
the boys learn iiieeliaiiic.s, while llie;rirl.H ae(|uire the 
domesfle arts. Itnlh filrls and hoys ^od a {'I'tmiidiui' 
in ajcn'icidt are. 

The fiitme teacher j^ets ainoimst. other thlnjf.s u 
comjii’elieiisive view of llie .seliool as ii social fttree, 
its relation t o other inslitu(ion.s, its work as a iiroteetive 
iigency, the teaidier as a social worker, and the sehool 
fi.s a, coiiiinutiil.v centre. Tlie. IModel Seined provlile.s 
Iiraclictf-tcacliiiig;- for the Koriiial studeiiis. 

4. Tlw Mcdinuiml Coiim-, —^'I’lie educational iiinl 
practical value of inechaiiical training is not limited 
to tU<i.se wlni work as tiKHdianies ; men in all linos of 
work, and part icnlnrly fanners, llinl a knowledge of 
the use of tools mul iiiateriaLs of great priicdical service. 
Tile almost, universal use of machinery in modcTii 
life iiuik<‘.s soriK^ knowledge of maeliinery, and the 
ability to u.se tools, necessary for every man engaged in 
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sl-ago. Since this I-oml 

od of all J3en.y studenls ^“1'“ «ni*jo<ds reqniv- 

■ordinary high^schS T*-'' 

tion or coumient. ’ *** ** apofial descrip- 



'flu; jiimiiY saioni.y. " 
(J) Compuhonj Kiihjirlu. 

(i) Music, —IIi'ftTi'iict* liiiK jilri'inly lu’cn iniidi' to 
the cmpliiisis jtliUMMl on Kocmisi* llu-vo on* no 

fcnv ti’uincd to siioj; iind play musical instruincuts in 
tlid .siiiiillc!!’ coiuumuily centres ami tlie nival seclioiis. 
nmlhccaiise vocal ami itistriiiueiilal music is so HTeatly 
enjayeil in t.lmse rejtioiis. llie r.erry Selioolsoiler conrses 
in music, specially desijined for tvainiu.n' lenders of 
musical activities in rural eonmmnities. riiese imisic 
courses arc compulsory in all f be live braiiclic,*) of studies. 
The Jlaud, (dudr, (^mtrlelle ami Orchestra are auiun;!;s1 
tlu! iiiosl iHipidar orwaiiizations, and tlie mont used nue.s 
ill tlm Heliool. One or more of these Hi'nups provides 
music, at the diiiin*' hall, atliletie eoiitesls, daily ehapfd,. 
Siuulay smiee, and puhli«- ^^uth(*riuf>s. Hack in tlie 
couiilry, thesi' students realize limv essential a know¬ 
ledge of iitiisie in geiieral, and eliorus-IeadiiiK in jmrti- 
uiiluv, is to a eoiiiiumiily leader. 

(j'i) I'hysifal Cuttiiriv —The daily life of Iho school 
is Hiieli !i.s to promote eN-eelleut heallli amuuf* I he 
students, .'^peeial ear<‘ is luketi lo providi' wliolo.some 
food, good wilier and sauilury eondilioiis. The .striet 
rules with refereiiee to sleeping, studying, lialhiiig, 
ventilation,gymnasium exerelsesaud oiitdoor work und 
pliiy, are .sueli as ]iroduee gnml heiillh A pliysieal 
cvaniiiKitioii of eaeh student is held at the begin¬ 
ning of eae.li term. All .sliideiits needing vaccination, 
hookw’orni treatment, etc,, are c.xijected lo undergo 
tlie same whenever so advised by the sehool pUysieian. 
The school has a well-eiiuijtped itillriimry and a skilled 
nurse lo cave for the minor ailments of the students. 
It is reiiorled that “there is a murketl iiiercase in weight 
and a. imtie.enble improvement in health and general 
niipeariinee among the .students (luring the yimv. “ 

{Ui) liural Stimhyy.—lvi the final year of tlie High 
School the staidents ar(> taught .something of eo-<iperative 
marlcoting, tlie develojnnrajt of rural comiminitics, tlui 
rural sehool, the elmrch and other institutions, theii- 
in'e,sent organization and future possibilities. The 
need for such a eompreliensive view of the structure- 
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ftitl milivilif,-! i(f a vmimI j- tun olivinusto 

nail fnr i‘n!Miin‘iii. ]t fur ia. k .if ’iicli tiialmtimaine 
and Icadcrsliii. lit,it rural ar«-a> anially laiimiisli j# 
imvnrly and ili.'^i’asi*. 

((?;) liiintisti is .^iirtlly nf rninink Hmt 

tlia cnuiw* n'l'm'il in 'rlintil Histnry is tho 

Idslnry iinillnTnf \mciu>;! imrtif ICinnpi'. Imt nf KUjiUiuil. 
and tins is rciiniinil nf all 11i.< siinlnnls, innsiii'divo of 
Uudr spiTial Milijct-I. It is- tnll llial llic slmlomii 
lit'iiiiu' nioslly nf Aiifiln-SaM.ii and Smli-li-lrisW stuck' 
.slnmld liavi* Ilia liackt:ri>nn<l 4if their aiieieiil histniy 
!ind In'i’ilajre. I-’aniier, fur an nniii*r.standiiip (if 
Animean liistoiy lliis preparaSinn is pinhal.ly (lesiniMc. 
Tliis nMiuivemenf nf a ennrse in l-liijilisli llistniy is ira 
indiciilion nf the iippri*eialii»n nf tin* (reniendnus vitlno 
of the study of hisUivy in llie sliaiiiii!; nf (he allitiidcs 
and tin* loyidties nf a penple. 'riirnip'linnl fla' cniirsB 
is tlio dosire to rclaiti a delliiile ennneeliiin willi llio 
past.; and in conrnrniity with this is the serious atlciiipt 
iiiildi* to ((‘aeii (h(! Itoys and yirls nf tlie tiioiitiliiiiis 
Innv to do witli llieir own hands the iliiiins which 
tlioir ancestors had been aide to do. 

13 . (Jkm;i!ai. Fkati kix. 

Social anil lirliiiitiHH hijr .— Life on tlia etniipiis 
provides rare opporlnnities for the develo]inienl. of the 
social iialiure. of (he stiuteiifs, and a areat etVort is uiailci 
hy tin? H(!hool.s t.o mahe this life truly iilciLsant anil 
educative. Ju no school (?f the .same size and liivcl 
sjould there he more elo-se uiwl constant personal tench 
between teac,her.s and inipUs. Jii\ iii}. lu snndl units in 
small cottages fue-ilitales eoutaet.s hetween sindiuit and 
student, and lii'twccn tcaelicr and stndeiit. doiieerls, 
leetin'CB, receptions and other ent ert u inmeiit s a t I'ls'iiuent 
intervals add iniich to the. social and inlcllcelnal life of 
the, school. Ednoalional and entin’lainiiigidcl.nres are 
also shown from time? t(» time. A recreation jieriod is 
provided in the afternoou itir games, exereiscs in thc- 
,gymnasium, reading, c?te., for tlie ijeuelit of those not 
on duty. A social calendar ia drawn up by a special 
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coniinit't-(’<’, tlnis rcKuliiliUj? I.lu* lilcnivy KOficly mcoliiiKs 
and fdass and scliord Konials, f)iif of llic. most <')ijo,v- 
able foatmvs of flio soliool is lohofomid in llio frc- 
(^nont loctnrcH and iiifoniial iuldr<‘iw(‘s frivcii llicro Jiy 
many proniinont. nion and woinoii visilinji llu' Sohool. 

Very dclinilc stress isjilacrd on reliiiion anil relipons 
influoiuio in tin* si'lionl. As was nol ii-oil wliilo slinlyiii'; 
in tin*- Ii'oinidali/ai Holiool, iho study of tlic Ifililo is 
rciliiiwd as a reffular jiart- of tin* (‘.m-fioiilmii. Itcli^ious 
oxinrisos an* oondiioti'd twici*. daily. Tho Mount Uorry 
€hm'cli servos to pro vide a loeal ■’elutreh home'’ to 
those, already uienihers of other ehiirehes, and to unite, 
them in (tliri.sl.iaii work, etc. Sehnol work and school 
suhjeots are made sidwidiary to the. development of 
cliaraoter. The Y.M.fhA. and Y.VV.tJ.A. throuj'h their 
regular meetings on Tliiirsday and Saturday evenings, 
their Mission tJtndy and Personal Workers’ flhisses, 
Bihh' Si.udy and Prayer CTi’imps, as well as tlirough 
other direet and indirect means, touch l.ho lives of 
students at many points, and are, powerful factors in 
creating and presm'ving healthy moral and religious 
conditions on the campus. 

tiludeut OrnmiMiionH .—(«) The Ayruiultural Club 
has for its object the. .staidy of the ee.onomie, sncntil, 
intellectual, ladit i<;al and religious eonditions of counliiy 
life, witli a. view to preparing it.s mcmliers to hetter 
thn.so conditions in their own eoinnuinitie.s. 

(/>) JAternry SodiHicfi are organized among the .stu¬ 
dents for tlie. purpo.se of training their ineuibors in public 
speaking (wliieli, by the way, ,i.s eonsidored a great 
asset lierc), reading and debate. 

(c) The Athletic Anwoiatioji has charge, of. all the 
.athletic intei'est.s of tins schools, just as lihe Dnrraitcny 
Associations liave cliarge of dormitoiy (or ho,stei) 
uiTaii’s. 

(el) The Ahmni Ansociatkm is an organizatiion 
.atitompting to keep former stiKlent.s ill touch with 
each other and with the schools. Such mejms of 
inspiration and encouragement are gi’catly appreciated 
by those scattered in the recesses of the mountains. 



fl(i tiiPj nrit.M. ro.MMrxirr axd rmc srmm, 

(p) Till' Youiiff anil Ytmufj Woinni's ChrUtimt 
Afimnaiions, lucnlioiicd «‘arlior. wliidi liav(> for iheii. 
tdijpH 11i(? i>mscr\-:i(ii)n ol' Iwallliy sinrilual comlitiom 
cm tlio camiais, and tin* traiuhijL!; of Hicir incndaa's for 
riiristian .sc'rvicc in swnlar as well as in ilisinictlv 
roli^iouK fnllinfjs. an* vijrovons orvaiiii-.alions, anil 
<*x(.‘vi; a s|,ron;r iiinnt'in*i‘ anioii^r llu* stndonis. Tlipv 
ulso cari'y on rclijiimis and social work in a iininhi'i'of 
the iiciylilaniriiitf needy coininnnil ii-s. 

F. f'nN'i’KniL'TioN. 

liuvttl JirttcYnu'nt ,—A school tliai is (’(jnijMicd (o, 
tnncli rural life* at so many jioinls, and 1o have such 

groat inllnoiice on ilynvironnicnl, ..Is no claboviiti* 

evaluation. SnlHcc il to .say, liow(‘ver. that since tlio 
fnnaamental aim of the Hcn*y Schools is rural hettcr- 
immt through lia* development of rural h-aders, the 
enteiprlse may well he called a distinct .succe.ss. Savs 
X. w. IMatteaon, ftn'inerly head of the (tcorgia School of 
Technology, and now President (d’the Drexel Institute, 
1 hiladeljihia; “ If every county in the Stall* wm> 
hle,s8(*d with sueli an institnlion a.s .Mi.ss Berry has 
oigaiiized and d('Velo[)ed, tin* State woiilil r(*(‘eive aii 
ludnstrial im]ietns and a moral blessing which would be 
revolatiouary.” 

Dmilopmaitofliniyil LrailrrHliiii.—Ovn live thonsand 
young it.on and women have had the exiicrieiiee of life 
and work and st udy in the Berry Schools. A majority 
o£ them are now engaged in farming, over five liundreil 
are eniployed as tiniehers, and a large jiercetitage of the 
alninni liave made th(*ii* home,s back in the rural coni- 
mumtios from wlierc* they name. They are no longer 
Illiterate or shiftless. Theenvrieiiluni ill Berry Schools 
IS such that no matter liow' short a time a student stavs 
tliero, ho gots .soiuothiiifp of oaoh ennrs** luid thorofoW 
3S a better person for ha ving boon thoro. Those stiidonti; 
nave seen what is best in modern farm iiractice, in the 
lields and the barns of the .school. Thev have lieeii 
prepared f-or intelligent and efficient service aloiig lines of 
practical usefulness to the community in which they 
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inusb ultiiniitc’ly live. It is net .siirjnisin}?, tlieret'ore^ 
to lie informed tluil “eiicli one of them is lielpiiiff to 
improve the lii'(' of some neiKhlioiiThood”, 

CuliHi'r. —lieside.s <«lne:ition, tlie ,stu(lent.s rec.eive 
thnt prieeles-s sift fill led ‘culture’. To 1 his end the 
NO-cjillerl jjcmlrmic cour.se.s, iw well ii.s those in imisie, 
■liome arts, etc., iire 1 rented as uefM'.s.s:iry (>veu to those. 
si)(ici!ili/.iiifr in iitcrieuHiire and mechanies. in luldition, 
they are. leiirniiijf the gospel of work,—hnilding roads, 
AVii.sliing dishes, eodkiiig nieahs, erecting huildings, and 
so fortli. A.S !i visitor writes, “Tractieal home-making 
is the aim of the (iirla' School, of course, and yet 
through all t he huildings, the lop c.ottiipc's aiifl recitation 
roomu, the shrubbeiy-lined walk.s and beantifiil flower 
gardens,—thronph tlieui all, there is the inesfiiipable. 
iinpressioii that hen*, somehow—altiionph each sinple 
tliiup is [irae.tieal, visible by itself—^tlie net result 
ncvcrtlieless is that .shadowy thing called ciiltnro.” 
The line things tlie girls make on their old-fashioned 
hnnil-hmms beautify the home iiiid indieute real training 
for leisure-tin!(' oee.upation. The 1 biding of such profit¬ 
able cniployinent i.s no .small ])roblerii in rural areas. 

CImadrw —fsot only culture but cbaracter is to a 
remarkable (“xti'iit attained by the Berry students. 
Concerning this, tlii* Snpi'rvisor of the (ieorgia Itnral 
Schools says: “I can fully appreciate with my larger 
vicw])oint, i he oppcirtnnit ies the boys and girls are getting 
here ; but what 1 appreciate more than the marvellous 
()]tp(irtiinilic.s, is the spirit that pervades the schooL 
In my tj'iivels J meet men mid women., .They enmo to 
this siiliool without any education, and went away with 

trained minds and stalwart eliaracters. I have not 

seen a single one who is not a good e.itisen,’’ How else 
could it be, in vimv of all that is being done for the train¬ 
ing of cliaracter and the oncuuragement of the native 
religious disposition f The daily contact of the earnest 
student Avitb many others of like purpose who are AvorM 
ingfor an education, and Avith teaebens Avbo.se desire iW 
to give the student the be.st training possible, is in itj^H 
au elevating and inspiring factor. . The curricul^JH 
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tlu‘, PSlra-curruMiUn- aci i\ it ii-s iirc siifli a.-j would tlcllnUcly 
lUiilcft for (‘.fliicjil Iriiiiiin'i :iiul llu* dovcloidncut of 
porsoiiiilily. In fai-l, tlic wliolc weiulit nf di,. kcIiooI is 
tlirowii on llial sido. 

Trirntiformniioii, nj lliirnl inul I'l rmniil _The 

trnnsrorinulion clTi'clfcl in (In- livo^ and idv.ds ni hk 
Hludt'iilfi iMiiot. to hi‘ ovorlncdiutl. wliilo coiiwidciiiif; the 
<‘.i)nlribiit.ioii of llu> Hidnml. On llu- iilivsiral side, it, 
limy l)(,‘.S!iid Uiiil l licro is a nuirkod iiniirnvVjiii‘iil, niiiimg 
tlio .students. Their lionie.',, iinv, .seallered nil oyer the 
Soutli, tire, like otises in the desert—so irreul lire the 
eJTet',t.s of the .sjieeiii 11 rainin;; I lie.v receive while at school, 
Purliher, they iirt> (•((iiipited with the skill and knowledge 
neces.sary to make tin honest liviii}*, and to raise, at the 
aiime time, tlie profession to which they Indniiff, Tilt 
.student.9 are not only jtiveii a elitinee 1 o tm (‘ducatinn, 
but are trainetl Iti dti Hii.vthin}r thut, nee(l.s l.n be done 
in a rural coiiiiuuiiily. On leaviiiju'. ihey Inive a much 
luoro wholesome utlilnde towards yvork than they did 
in the l)(!{;iniiln};. The hnprovemenl of eeonomie and 
agricultural eondilitms of the regions to whitdi Htwy 
students return, liears evitienee t»j tin* etithusiasni and 
priUitical knowledgt* inslilli*d at the Sidntol, 

Stiukni Tcdmomi. —It mtiy md be innpiiroprinte 
then to e.onelndo this brief stmly of the Berry Sehools 
and tin* servic.t} they hnvo rendert-il, with the upin’etiia- 
tivc wor(lH‘ of one of the .students : 

‘ It has made me wtuil to tell the slory of ti dear 
ptirson who is yvilling to sae.riliee her life for the 
interest of poor Imys tuid girls of tmr country. 
It lias made me want to iias.s on to others 
what she iia.s done for me. It hii.s made inc 
want to go into the rural districts where there 
are no Christian selimds for the boys who 
know nothing about ri'al life*, anil to render 
service wortli while. 'I'liese are the ideas 
that Kerry has fixed in my mind,” 


^ “What lieri-y ha,s meant to me,” The Southern Ilinhlander, 
Spring, 1024, p. 13. 
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■* Ifiilr innitil fiiui liiii'i: lin ! ,t.s V'-i'. IIH' ! 

Uf siii!,'iiiii Uw Itiiiil /(;»■ linir I 

i)iir I'Hi'ii Jixril fiirii'iinl onii sh'r I 
l>i‘ I'Uiitt;/ (if ilcuuiiir ! 

Itiximi nr fiilllti;i ! Mm nr flthitin I 
\\ Uh imrr. nr fnuluti'jiK jli‘(il !• 

Sli'iuifi iriffhtij sliirirn in yniir iriitfiH ! 

Or lliilifriiiiiij rlmiinttihmil nonrfni /" 

.lAiinM W'KraKiv .IniiSHON' (A NcRi'n Pont). 

ri‘«i‘K, timl Olliiir J’nr.mn. 

Tin Am mill Sjicalving ol llio. ijrnWciiis 

■(illii.s iii'iijiln. I’.mikcT T. Wiislihigtiiii iKivcordeillo litivo 
stiid, “\V(' Nhiill iH'd.siici* iti pniiiiirtion fiK ivc Ifiirri lo 
dignify niid filovify lalnniv, ami put braiiis and skill 
iiiUi tiu‘. coiiininii ocuiipatinns iif lifo.” JCntiwly in 
koopiug ^\ilU lliis ideal is flu' niiu of tbo Extension 
Work (d the great Inslilnie which he created at 
Tuskcgcc—lo reach Negro fanners and tlndr families 
iiiid to iiillucncc Iheiu lo adopt hctler farm pruc.tic,t.‘H; 
to licl]) Ihcm III increase their earning capacity, and 
to improve their living conditions ; to interest Negro 
hoys and girls in fni'in aetivith's, and to train them 
in the nse of improved methods in farming and home- 
making. It is nmlouhtedly one of the best means 
discovered recently for proving to the people, goncrally 
that they ean imiirove their own c.onilition.s. 

A. OUKUN ANII (iKOWTH. 

Enrlii Opimilinn .—Up to the year ItlOo there was 
praetienlly iio organization meant for carrying on agri¬ 
cultural exl,ensicin work among Negi'o farmers in the 
.South. At. that time, it was olSviously a rather doubt¬ 
ful experiment—eerl ainly it was a now idea introduced 
into Sovrtliern Negro education—that of sending out 
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Xi'firn ti.'jU‘h<T.s willioul Icxl-liurjks (ir nclKml lonma 
iind iiiiikiiij; the rimil farmer's iKniie cimslitiiti' Uit 
(diiss-nmin, willi Iifm ami liis family as the siurtcnts 
Many said, “II (‘ariimt he «hiiie !“ ; ollii rs .said it wii<i 
not based on the fnndumeiilal juitieijiles nf leaching, 
while landlords and oilier Idle iieojde (|ueslioiic(l the 
wisdom of haviiif; Xe;:roes m-enpy siieh iiositions. 
However, there was sneli an ineessanl j'ressnre brou'dit 
to b(iar uiion Ihe Federal and Stale Deiiartincnts 
that, it was deemed iieeessary to devidop in niost of 
these states an auxiliary extension foree eoniiiosed of 
Ne^tro men and women a}j;enls who wouhl work 
exclusively amon-f peojde of their own race. 

Orgunisaiiiin of ihv Ej^lrmhm Sirricr. —The first Si'lto 
apent w-as appointed in N'ovemher l'lor>, in (‘o-operation 
with Tuskefeme lusMtuli-, Alabama. A few months, 
later, a similar ayent was appoiuletl to work in Virftlniii 
in close association with nampfon Iiist itvde. Thus the 
co-oporatiii" inslihuions are two of the h-adiiift Ne^iro 
iiffricaltuval and industrial iiislitniions of the Kou’th.. 
Beoausu of I,heir intere.st and iiilluenee. >;ej,a'o demon¬ 
stration work in tlu' beyitininp: devidoped iiiosl inpidly 
ill these states. In most, states, the lir.sl Nefiro aKOiit 
was employed for Kmienil work in a ilistni-l etmll»risin^' 
a number of eoiinties ; ami the einiiloynieut of workers 
in inrlividual eoniities followed only wdiert* the ageut 
had .sucee-eded in arou.sintr interr-si in the work ami 
in obtaining suffleient local e.o-operal ion. .Negro agents 
arc now engaged in the general eo-oyieralivi* t'.xtension 
workctixrrleil on (by the provisions of the Wniilh-lievor' 
Law) under the general supervision of the l,l. l)(‘]iart- 
inent of Agrienltnre, and the direel supervision of tlio 
Sliate Agi'icultural colleges through tlie St att* Hxtimsioii 
Director. Two Negro iield agi-nts rejiresent: 1 he United 
States Departmeiit of Agricnllnre in tludr respi’ctive 
teiTitories, which cover !,'> iState.s, in di'alings with 
Negro oxtemsion leaders, Negro colleges and organiza¬ 
tions and loaders of their race. Their (In1.ie.s arc to 
co-operate with State director.s and other White super¬ 
visory agents, organizations and individuals outside- 




their li'i'i-iiory in (levclo]»injc }«:c{rrn extciiHion Avork ; 
to assist Nejiro Stale Ktipervisory iiK'enl!’ T'laniimf;' 
work, iireituriiif; reprirls, eslsihlMiiiifr (■(•nliu-ls ami 

” . _.Lirivttiiin M»iim iiin. 
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in jretlini>' more nnirorm and eflieieiit service* iroin tlie- 
local niteiits 1 to siiidy the, hesl, metliods of dniiift 
extension work anioiiu T^Cftroes as develoiied aiiywlieve, 
in their domain, and to take such information to a-jeiila 
in other St,ales, (ieiierully spciikinfi, nil .siipervisory 
iioeiils are. stationed in the Slate ,\e{rro Aj-rieilltaral 
and Meehanieal colleges, and receive much valnahle 
lieln from speeialists on the extension stall' of t he White 
and ISefiro A<*rieull,nral and Meehanieal collcues. 


Co-npn-nting Az/nieirs.—Besides these definite exte-n- 
sioii orftauiza'tions, many iiistitiitionH and nri;nnizn- 
tions eo iipi’rate in carrying out programmes of recon¬ 
struction work in the counties. Leading among 
tliese have lieeri tlie j^egro (’hanihers of (’onimerce, 
school ollieials and teachers, Oivic Associations, DVdera- 
tinu of Wonicn's (’luhs, Ifealth Societies, and Negro 
ifavnK'rs’ Unions, 'riie rural Negro Clunc.hes, liowever, 
eoine iir.st in tin* extent of support and encnnrageinont 
given to extension work in the comities. Fmv agents 
from any State fail to inontion tlie (hiurch as one of 
their liesl friends and helper.s. 


Its Jl'ivv .Diffrmit A-sperts.—The work performed in 
these, stales may be studied under live general lieacls:— 

( I ) The Movable School*, (U) The County Agent; 

( II ) liome l.fenioii.stmtion Work; (.1) Junior Clubs ; 
(6) Miscellanenns Methods. 

Of these, the Movable Sehool, while just one 
phase of agrienltural extension, is midonbtedly one 
of tlie most valuable, means of inspiring conJldenco 
and courage amongst needy and illiterate people, fl'lie 
ftoantv agent has to do mainly with the grown-up 
fanner and his immediate iiroblenis. Homo demon- 
stviitioii work aims at reaching the vital problems of 
NcoTO liome life. The club work is carried on among 
boys and girls with the object of inspii’ing them to make 
special study of farming at home while they axe young. 



«t) Till; iiriiM. coMMi sri Y ash tiii: senna.. 

H. Its Millions <»r Wihik. 

1. Ti;sKKriKi;'K !<rntHtt, (tN 

If/) Uinioiy, 

lUmkvr WiishiniiloA'n Mnihuj fur /’■(// /Hi'fN.--A imist 
prai-licul l^liasc itf llial jiraHii-al nclivily. Airric-nKmal 
K\(iM\siou Km'icc, and nin* willi a (‘fvtuin ainnunt, 
nl' di'.inuLiif flair, whiHi willmul dmilil, (ulds 

t() its (‘iVfftivtTifss, is tlu' '‘Movalilf SclHiid" of 'ru5Jii',<!ci.v 
Alidiaiiia. Its Iiislni’y uia’s laa-k snnuv 
twiTily-livi* «ii‘ lliirly years, wlu’ii lUinkerT. Wasliiugton 
WHS Princiiial of 'i’liskep-e. In llo' lauiiitry rnimd 
iiboiili ilia Inslllule, whieh is itself siliialeil on what 
was at oii(> (iiue a bit: jdaiitiituoi. were niaiiv eoloimd 
peoiilo livio}:, iu(»sl of them in luisei-able shaeks. (-kiiiK 
out a Imre eNisteuee on their itooily-witiked fanm. 
Dr. Wasliintitoii ivalizi-d the impitrlanee tif fcelHiiif 
bold of these peoide in sotne wuv iiial helpinc theiii. 
He. wauled to be «if its^sistane/i in the improvement nf 
their eduealion and liviiij; emidilion.s. lie be»'im by 
holdiuL' little farmers’ meetinias. lie would invite 
•'roups of these people to eoim* in to 'ruskejiee onre a 
moutili to talk over their probleuis. ami in antieii)ii1i(m 
of their eomiuji, would have .simple atlraelive exhibits 
of farm j/roduets joit on display, with the hope of 
niviiur these mil rained men a desire to learn how to 
grow b«‘lt(T erops. 

’ The Nerd fur Mmdritttj uhI~~i\s lime went on and 
Tuskegee’s iullmmee grew, Dr. Wasbinglou was anxious 
to extern! this kind of iuforuial imi 1 biaaigbout tiu' eonnty 
('N'taenii) and the adjaeent counties. So iie went to a rich 
mall ill the North and seeure/l fumls with whieh to pur- 
ehase some kind of e.onveyanee lo i-arry these exhibits 
and at,her deiuoiistration-iualerial oat to the peoplo. 
Ho had noticed that though nmny of 1 lie iieojde Inulbcon 
reacluvl by the institution from year to year, those 
who most needed help and hist nud ion did not have 
the moral courage to attend lliese meetings. 

TIio ‘Wagon ’.—So the ‘MoHsnp AgrieuUnrul Wagon’’ 
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was boufjflit iiucl iil.lcil with farm iinjilciiu'uts, dairy 
apparatus, £;ardoii tools, smil orutos c-ontiiitiinp; spocimons 
of good tyja's of crops and livo-stook. Tliis wagon 
was in l.ho c.liiirgi) of an agrionltimil oxfoiisioii doinon- 
strutor who W'cnt woMi it into the iicighlionriiig soflions, 
teac.hing Negro fanucrH how to improve ranniiig and 
how to Inamlify their homu ;sum)iinding,s. 

Thn 'Tnirlc'. —'I'lici ,sncr.i'.s.s of tliis inilial vonturo 
was so great (hat some. y<‘arN lalsT, when Tnskegi'o’K 
oxtonsioii work h(‘Ciniie a part of tin* oo-operativt^ 
agrieuKairal work eavried tin by the United Stat<‘s Do- 
paidment of Agrie.nll iire. and the Ml ate Agrieultornt and. 
Mecliiinieal Colleges (several of which arc supporled 
by lands granted to timm by Goverimient), a motor 
truck was sul.istil.ntcd for the ■wagon. Tliis made it 
possible tio e(.n’er more tiwritoi-y and carry more eqnip- 
monl), Called after the one who .sniiplied invalnablo 
impetus to sindi work in the Soiitli, it was known as 
the “Knapp Agrienltnnil Tniek”. 

27i(! ‘<S'e/(oof on Wliodfi’. —Then inlt)2;5, on “I'kirmcrs' 
Day” at Taskegee Instilnte, thi're was donated to liie 
(jo-o'pijrativ(' ngrienll.nnil exti'iision .servhio a largi'r 
iiidotiiohih; I nick especially (hwigiied and Gipiitijied 
for e.xtensioii work. “The Hooker T. Washington 
Mcliool OH Wlieels”, as it is eiilled, Avas boughi'. 
and iitted for work by the. eonl.rihutions of HO,OOP 
Negro farmi'i's and their rrioiuLs, as an e.\pres.siou of 
their ladief in this melhod of teacldiig better farming 
and home making, and as a. motnorial to its originator. 

(6) /f.v A im. 

“ 'J'oHuh lioLlom, nnd Uft," —^TJit* objects of the Mov¬ 
able Seliool are not hard to lind. Dealing Avitb a people 
illiterate, supen’stitions, ignorant equally of heal1.li 
measures and of modern farming methods, lacking 
anibiliion and initiative, and living nndcr horrible 
honsing condition,s, l;he Avorkers nso the truck to cniry 
oat tlic mo,St practical and con.strnctive kind of iustnic- 
tiou over devised for the benefit of unedneated country 
people. This Avork is especially adapted to theiii' 



S8 THE nviuL cnM.Mcsirr a.\u the .whool 

h(’i’iin.scit,rciu‘li(‘s “the iiiiinfavlhi’,-.! (iii\vir',_tln! nm 
■who lives in t he most I'emnte seel ions oi' Hir niral 
sli-sleiets. The inethnilis used hy the niienls mvo elenicn- 
tavyenoHKli for the eotiijireheie-ionof thi.sdnssof people 
and are in eonforiiiily M.ilh S. A. Knni)|rs advice lo 
“fiel, down to where people easi nndersiand ; toiirli 
tiottoni, and lift! '* 

Ohjirt Lmtwn, —Tlie Mnvalde iSdotol of At'rieiillui'e 
and llonn' Heonoiides aims to phne hefore the farnicrs 
<!onei’(‘tt! illnst rat ions, enleiilated If) pwtve tn them 
that) they eaii do better work, raise niore produce on 
a Binaller iinniher of aeres af h*sK espeiisi*, anil at. the 
sanio thne have an aitriielive, eomforlable home. 
The object is to impress fin the eoniinutdty the. valiiij 
of these iinproventenl.s, and also lo teueli tlie fnmici-s 
tliomselves how lo do the work. Thi< motor truek 
uuikc.s it pn.ssible to nsieh the oiit-of-llie-way plueed 
where people do not have the advantatte of any kind 
of instmetion, .‘its'i'icuUnml or otherwise. 

(<f) The Mctlind of Imlmdhii. 

fS'flkct ft 1‘oor Uorm. —In eondneliiiv. tlu>,se sehnols, 
there is very little lee.tnriu” or other formal iiroccilurc. 
tl'ho time is used for aeliial flemojislrationa. Tim 
fanners are not merely told liow to do the work, hut 
tliey are aetinilly persuaded to do it lliem.selves, imiler 
tlio sui)ei'vision of tlie instriielors. Instead of linlding 
meotmg.s at eliurelies and seliool hnildliitrs in a coiu- 
imiuity, the.se ‘‘selKiol.s” are taken direeliy to tlm 
homes. Most people who do not know ahont the work 
would think that the sehool foree wonld ]tie.l: out the 
best home in the neip;hfcourhood to work with; hut 
they do just the opposite. Tliey select one. of the 
poorer home,s, and for six oi’ ei{.fht days turn 
this lionse and its surroundings into a ri'guhir class¬ 
room, and treat the men, women and (diildven of the 
■community as pupils who need to be taught. 

Tmoli Equipment and Trained Wui'kem, —The truck 
■carries a gramophone, a lighting plant, a complete 
moving pictxu'e outlit, and also a complete stock of 
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fiivni iinplomoul s and h(inic eonvoiiic’iici'Sf such as Ihu 
avw’an’i' i'aruicr •wnuUl bo. able lo piiroluiscur ('(msfnict 
and (»i)ci’iif c. Ac.iii)i)ii)anyinff it. lire three trained -vvnrkpr.s, 
—ii iiiiin 1.0 (Icuionslnite tlie use of Mie farm eijuipaieut 
and teach improved ini'Miods of rarmiiif'', a wuiuau to 
show linw 1,0 make and use home, eouvenieiices and 
lunv to condnc.1, the, hoiiu* on a more licallhful and 
econoiiiica] luisis, and a. nurse to ftive dmnonsi ral ioii.s 
in hynieue, home sanitation and care of l.he sick. 

Tout' Vt'Oijmnitiw .—This “Movable iSchool" travels 
.all tlirouKh the yi'ar on a. refrular, schedule, visitinjf all 
fjarl..s of the .State, particularly rejfions ndtich are 
difflenlt of access hy railway. ArranKements in (he 
eounly for its eomin" are made in advaiiee liy the 
county SeKi'o ajfvicultnral agent, who siiends consider¬ 
able effort anil time .securing the olTer of a. farm on 
which l.lus sidiool slalT may work, the assembling iif 
.supplies whieh will be needed in the week’s work, and 
ill avOHsing interest among the farmers of the ooni- 
nuinity to come with their faniilie,sto the demi)ii.stru- 
tion. Through i)(is1;(!rs, placards, hnndhills, and otJier 
means, the time and place of the meetings are adequately 
advertised. 

Prdminmy PyiqmmlmiH .—Sneli a sehoid, then, by 
lirc-arrangement, is (dsigeil at .some Negro farmer’s 
home. Men, ■women, hoys and girls are grouped in 
siqiavate elasses and given instruction in ■prai.tticul 
subjects, d’hc programme embraces demonstrations 
and leiitiu'os on Iioaltli and sanitation, farm and home 
hottermont, care of poultry, and iiuproveiucnt of live¬ 
stock. 

The AgmVe 'Worh. —The. male agent takes charge of 
tlic men and the hoys. Part of tlio instruction is in 
the r’omodelliiig, repairing and improvement of 
the farmhouse and its surroundings by the local 
farmers under the supervision of the agent. Terraces 
are made, poultry houses and sanitary toilets erected, 
houses screened and white-washed, and steps built. 
When in season, instruction is given also in curing and 
.storing s'weot potatoes, pruning the orchards, etc. An 
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(‘ITorf; iH iiiiiflc fo (.rive fh,. viirions lmiiiiiis -w 
linsMil)lc wliiil llu-y uimlil lilic Ut kiinw, ' 

//rmr Doiimistratmi iit tht I/nuiirs.~^i,u\i\„ 
woiiion JUKI {jiWs. or»aiii/ctl hifn ^nmn.s, semi.’ ,i- 
iiifwl, minvdic-. aiul n-arriin^.., sr. )|,;,{ «l„.„ tlicM.liSi 
i« nvrr, (lie Imusi* l(i«iky like lu-w. TIicv wi«li ii 
(!aslaway and Imn, Jh.aii ii.:ik«-ni»s’a,iii i, J'! 
tJicy Iciirii f(i iiiakf arlit ics Inna .slna-ks • llu ’ 

|iraydv,.M insIniHioii in (Ih> niftinu and iiHinjrnfVli. . 
inj*', and (lii‘ inakmir nf dn’.-s funn,*.. iMii'lains aial ni'it 
traces. Joiijj, iiijl rii.-fi..n ia yivi.n in jainlirv riasi)i» 
Ihfi .\nrxr., »f,r/.-.-Tlii- rural nmsi.. inaiiil.iinlli 
by Ilia .Slam Haallh Daparlnu-ni f»-ni,(.ra(iii«\.i[ 
tho TaskIiulnab-, mak.-.s ,-..n„„„nilv ;n,rvp! 
of lha variuiiN litiTrn-s, snpidias lir>l-liand ijifnriniitim 
oil lionu* suiiilalioii, and yivi'x .spiadal allanlinu to 
baby wolfaiv and (he erailiealinn nf vermin 
niff .^(‘vere eases nf illne,<.s i„ the Ineal idivsieiaiis. she 
tirovidcH nisirnciinn in earin- for Ihi- >iek, preseiVine 
healih, and aiiidyiny lirsT ai.l in c-ases of aeeidenb 
aiekiK'ss and allied (rnnldes, ' 


liccmitiiin tutti bVoHes.—-The ilailv seheilnle nf this 
travellnij;' sehonl ineliuleA reerealinn ami i'lilerlain- 
inenli in t lie at!erinmn. 'I'he v\ Imle ^rnn]i nf ’'sindenis” 
aye Iirinij'ht loselht-r ami (aii'ilil hnv. In play. The 
(lire need I nr such inslruelinii eaii be nmler.slnnd fram 
I he follnwinji ; "Nn nneeaii yn intn He- rural di.sirieis ’’ 
wi'iles a member of ihe sehoid fnree. ‘‘and minjfle with 
hlio penple \vd limit beinjr eim.seioiis nf Hie firel. tlmt 
them exists animi!' them a kind nf empliiiess that is 
very deiiri'ssiiiff. For example, drivi* nn( lifleen or 
twenty mile.s from the railroad, and .>peml a .SuiKliiy 
witli tlie av'erai'e lariiier as hi.* fjnesi, and on leaving 
late in the a.rteninuiij you will liml that (here isfjenerallv 
an eKi)r(‘S.sion nf sadiie,ss that enme.s over lh(‘faeos (if 
the, entire family as they gather on (In* pnreh to bid 
you good-bye.” This situation i,s prnvidisl for bv the 
movable school agmibs. They earry with theiu not 
only tools ami iinfilements with wliieh to leaeh farmors 
how to uwfc, but in addition, eipiipinmit with which 


li 
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triiok :iv(3 to be 'I !, (’iticniiiHiM'aiih 

and not, various iH'i.l b f ,„nsl viinlizimv 

nianliino mid idnii . ^ (iri;mii7-‘‘d mid 

foirrs, ll.uroloro, is tlu' a c ib 

nuiintaim/il in (lio «-oniimiii1> .irrmiiiod 

.1 1,0 o V.M. .n-mioi, 

for boys mid fiivls, uud 'j*'™ ^ l,o iiolici- lunv. 

Si, U .0 imoido will join m 1 - janu-j, ‘-o Ibu .11 
Olios Jitially liiKin,!.!: ]«i' '• * > volulo 

dodsc-biill, ; ‘S Si idbor 

nines, sn.ib raia-s, Jiiiiiimi^^ 1^^ ,|,j i,„, „f 

Sanics .liroolcd by t!m ,JSl ..Sio, from ibe * 

£roT”'r“VSI!; «.ui M«m. 

ocoiiimdloii, eiiutiot lio over-eslmiiitid. 

oSnmiU: 

a comity ni winch inio *'*■ ..„.Sul (Icmoiisiriilloti in 
(Icfiliiifi’ osiiociiilly -with _n. ] . . “ Wlicii I. 

linino iiiiiirovcinoiil, jf-iys Diis sitniilo 

1 1 foiiml llnil «|Si 0 m S Tim hoi.so 
l,„m, biul i,m c.-om. vdutcwasli. 

had b.-cn inmn 1 o<l,witli an ni xia^ fln.vcrs s.'t in 
Tim ym-.l had boon ' Ibc riin'-pcu •which 

an. orili’i'ly and .. . iiad been moved 

formerly ivas almost ajfains ■ • _ ,vhiU‘washcd. Otber 
back, and tlm well Inult r|P n J VjT tornKmijr 

demonstrations in ijiven. flooldng', 

and live-stock '.uahine; and ]iroserv- 

soaii-makin};, fS'Smii) of 10 or fiO women, 

iiiff esrgs bad benr i^^nghld'O . 1 

1 believe that, all llioso atlend | tnow of several 

already reaped miieb henoh^ “ painted and other 
iirstanees where bouses h-iv .^^eck of 

home improvenieirts irradc, as a > ^ 

instruction.” 



TUI' Ilf'lJtf. i %u-’; 7j V 7j/.. 

a luHi-.l nrr.ni Mf ,,!»• , 

hy Un- Mm;,!,}.. S !.u,.3. ,ii-. '"‘“I 

AVHi.I.nvs iuta a..,.,-, ; 'l^■^ 

1 > anls liir»’>*i))|itin»a-, l - i? *';,. * '‘"'•IfM 

IS" ... i.„',,i„,., 

nit lit .ni< , ,,{ !;,n.? s.iinni 
wimiicil JUKI .-.li /.u.V 

scniii-iiml Nhavi.caui:. Ji.tinl ; :VMl "'MsTiriVl' 
walcr hitap Hiaili' ; l-jn V . ,"f i* 

hy flu. Av.iii,..,, an.l ! L, - 

, luniu* w«nita(i(in.<Mrf»f .„Mi t-tiv 

Hi ih'iiKiiisIrHliiiii., ill iiij 

nromiscN iui|.nivf.3 atul 

lllPllt. for if 'fMiu ♦ - 1 I • I fll>> «iruu’a- 

or,1„:„, 

iuE".:;;.,s,r ''/ir .>s 

Mn„atta B„uM: •■•uiS;',',I,™’';,,"' 'i"*; 

this IK (filuoatioii—nvi-IiuiK ilia •.... i i\' , 

worlil.” ui(‘ inns!. fnct-IUf in thfl 
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conragfiOiiH riifc, witli ii jirasrauinio. In this tnmsfor- 
inatiou, tho (,’oinil y Ay:(*nt Iuik playi'd a no small part. 

He prC'pni'm for ihr KMornbh dohouV. —As wa.s iiu'U- 
tioncd eailior, county agents arc liirRoly rosjioiisiblc 
for tlio ancccsa of tin* JWovabIc t^cliool. The urrangc- 
inents in artvane** of the visit, and the i>revanition t)f 
the con\inunit.y for it, iinwt be laid to their credit. 
Where sueh a hcIiooI lias been held in tlieir territory, 
they follow np those (h'liioiistratinnH, usinp them as 
the beffinuinfi of a delinite and systematic nitdhod of 
teaching better fiii'iiiing ami ordering mores lieallliy 
lioims surroundings. 

His Man,y~si(led Worl-. —The farm demonstration 
work performed by the agents is not easy to describe 
exhaustively. Tlnsy seek by all eoneoivable means to 
"spread the gosped of thrift, system, beauty, Industry 
and service". They conduct demonstrations to 
illuatrate. the. most pwiltable use of fertilizers for 
different held crops, tin? homo mixing of fertilizers,, 
the ecotinnihiiil use of farm manures, the use of lime 
or limestone, and the gi’owing and ploughing under 
of green-miimire crops for soil improvement. The 
ploughhig-under of gr(?eii-nmnnre crop is an advanced 
step in soil improvement that far too few Southoru 
farmers yet follow. It was therefore no small uchieve- 
nioiit to influence over (!,0()0 Uegro farmers in one year 
to do this on over 38,00(1 acres, as a demonstration of 
the beneht to tlie soil obtainable by the practice. 

Beiier Cernals, —^Under expert direction, many NegrO' 
farmers in all i)arts of the county have bcacome pro¬ 
ficient corn raisers, and now use the best cultivation 
methods. Demonstrations in corn, oats, wheat, rye, 
barley and other cereals arc given each year, and larger 
produce is yielded by following the directions as to- 
seed, fertilizers, and cultivation. 

Imjjroving Soils. —Much interest has been aroused 
among the farmers in hay and forage, soil improve¬ 
ment crops, and ‘cash crops’ other, than cotton. They 
■are also awakening to the importance of milk as a 
part of the family diet, and the part that pastures. 



«i 77//J iiunAh vfiMMi sirr Axn run xfmooi, 

F»luy in inuitit;)iiiiiia: inilli-c-ciws. 1‘miianent 

j)!isliirc,s iintl l(‘.uniiii(‘ buy.'* iiii‘un hcili-r live-stoet 
btMfcr .soil Miifl licllcr livintr. Inloro.sl; iu tlit>s(> crons 
in(lic.iilc,s lliof Ni'jjnt iuul fatj« 

owners arc hc-^iiuninc to tliiiik alimii tlu* 
make lor iicnnuncnl anil jtrolilaMc apii-iilfurc,. 

€mk C)ri/i.s\~('altnn. of omr.H-, lias ahMivR been 
tlic main •casli crop' lUninghonf 1 lie Maulli‘ How¬ 
ever, its prolKalile enllivalmii Iion become difflenit 
in reci'nl years, and rei|niies miti-li more eH'ori dtiji 
nud kiiowledKe lliaii formerly. I’mier the cnueliing of 
llie iiKenf.s, Nefjro furmer.s are leariiiiij' to use jjoodfieetl 
•of improved varielie.s, in fertilize i»|elli(;,.ntiy, and 
to imietwe llu> cultivation luethod.s made nceesh-aiybv 
■changed conditions. Ms]iecialaltenlion is being given to 
instructing these fartnens in I he right way of nsine 
calcium ur.senate to eoiitrol the ladl-wcevil pest, 

//ori/cwHKrc.—Tim agents carry on horticultnial 
projects directly afreeting limiie life, or the home iwid 
Its (uivirons, and enlist the uelivilie.s of both adults 
and children on Mio fiirin. The plant and care of fruit 
trees, home orehurds and vineyards, iiome gardening, 
markcti gardening, raising of truck and eanning crops 
iind beantifjing of home grounds, ate ]irojeelH included 
under this head. In eomieelion with the demonstra- 
tioiiH, syslemutie emnpuign.s are eondueled to (‘iicourage 
the planting of home gardens and oreliards. An 
all-year garden” campaign was eneimraged a few 
.years ago in every emmty of the Htate, and eduention. 
ists, preachers, Hclioolteneliers, business and professionnl 
leader,s, all took iie,l ive part. ” hive at home ” campaigns 
iiliio lire coudiietod by thcsi* county n^onfM to encourage 
more inviting homosteatls and more genuine interest in 
home-making. 

Jiiiral Eiiginemng.-ln rural engineering, the principal 
work carried on by the agents is the building of drain- 
nge systoms, comstniction of lerraee.s, installation of 


1 ‘ crop.q * are the crops sold for cnah, rather than 

Qd. lov linmn ftnnoiirviiif{nn 
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-vrater, liwlil, hful. and Kewapre .sysinns, and conslTuctioii 
or I'cmixlc.lliiijf of farm honsoH and other hiiildiiigs. 
Terracies and soil duuis to jjreveiil, soil erf)Sion arc 
constantly eiu]ihasiz(*d. As hinled in another eoii- 
neclion, wluni a deinonstralion is 1o he. given, all the 
Hegro farmers in ilie eoinnninity are notified in advance 
so that they may assemhh* in the Held, partieijiatc 
in the wm l; of laying ont and const rued ing a terrace, 
,iind leurn to do similar work on their own farms. In 
one year, ir»0 miles of terraces were hnilt under the 
supervision of local agents in live comities of a Southern 
State to meet Ihcrciiuircments imposed hy the h’ederal 
Lnnd Hank as a condition for obtaining loans. In¬ 
struction is also given in the care and "operation of 
improved tractors, power sprayers and milking 
machines. 

AfimiilUiral Co-operation .—Projects under the 
general head of ‘agricultural economics’ include farm 
munagenient, organi/iition of farm loan or other credit 
ossociiiiions, tind co-operative marketing. Boys’ and 
girls’ farm-account clnhs arc formed to cultivate more 
businesslike methods. Negro agents assist in promot¬ 
ing the cotton, tohaopo and similar co-operative market¬ 
ing associations. .Nnmerous small co-operative oi'gan- 
izationa are formed among Negro farmers for the 
linrpose of liuying fertilizers, seed, and other farm 
necessaries. The fact thatNegi’o farmers in such mimhers 
.arc learning how to cjo-oi)erate, through associations 
in marketing, purchasing farm supplies, and in many 
other ways, is one of the most encouraging results of 
the worlt and influence of the Negro extension agent. 

Jiural “Jj'irst Aid ."—This system of “first-aid ” in 
rural education, that has now been tried for over twenty 
years, bids fair to be the chief solution for many of the 
^’avesti problems of the South. The simple and yet 
practical manner in which those agents go about their 
work impresses people all over the country, and even 
visitors from foreign lands, as being the most effective 
and substantial method of teaching and developing 
any so-called backward people. 
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III. Homk Dkiionstuatkin WoiiK, ou What 
Tin-; WflAIEN AUK 

The 2fped .—AsIliP niiiuc implios, home (leinonstratlon 
work aiins ut nioctind (lie vitn) iirohlcms of Ifegro 
liomo life. Since uiiiny of (he ills iinioiigst this prouTv 
of peojile in the rural dislriets c•!m he (rami to the 
lack of healthy and well-sysleniiitized livinjr eouditlonR 
it is no exafc^renitioii (o say that (he N'cRro Bxteasion 
Berviee as carried on by men afjents cannot bo fully 
effective without Iho aid of women agents. It ig 
reported tliat “women have a ‘knack’ of getting the 
men, to make tho necc-ssary improvements around the 
homo, and undertake many odier ihings that prove 
to be too diffleult for the men apciits to aocnmpliBh.” 
These agents are no longer known as the "(hinninr 
Agents" or the “Food Adminislration Women", but 
aro looked upon by both White and (’oloured people 
In tho rural districts as plain every-dav teachers of 
effteiont noiuestic Seienee. 

Women's iSharein the For*;.—The work of (he w^oinen 
agents centres in and around (be home, and is almost 
equally divided between aduUs and juniors. Q’heir 
a^dvities have to do with the homi* indu.slricK tlirnugh 
which women and girls earn money, or with the tliiiigB 
that make for the health, comfort and better living 
of tho family. Many of the. resiiHs of Dieir activities, 
are implied In the. Farm Bemonstration work described 
earlier, or will bo included in the t’lub work, to be dealt 
with later. 

’A largo part of the poultry and dabj' work with 
both adults and juniors is traceable to women agents, 
as also many of the projects in horlieuHure. This 
mcludes vegetable gardening, market gardening, truck 
and canning crops, planting and care of fruit trees, 
small fruits ^nd grapes, and beautifying of liomfr 
grounds. This is essentially women's w ork, but men too 
do a gi’oat deal along these line.s. In rural engineering, 
much of the work in promoting the building and. 
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remodelling of homes and other faim huildings is done 
by -women agents. 

Foods and If^uirUion .—^The distinctively -women’s- 
■work with adults, aside from the phases already men¬ 
tioned, lies in foods and nutrition, clothing, liousehold 
management and homo fimiishings. The agents s(wk 
to iniluenc.o linuse-wives to cook and serve carefully 
selected foods and to teach those concerned the proper 
preparation of school lunches. Through adult and 
junior extension work, home.s and schools are persuaded 
to adopt better niolhods of food preparation. C!om- 
munity kitchens are built, or rooms in schools or 
clmroh premises assigned for the purpose are equipped 
with the necessary utensils and furniture by the elub- 
women. Horne demonstration agents report that even 
many men and boys join the canning and cooking clubs. 

(Jloiliing .—Clothing work with adults, as with Club 
girls, embraces the selection of materials, construction 
and modelling, renovation, luillinerj', and allied acti¬ 
vities. The total savings for a year, resulting from the 
better practices followed, are estimated at over- 
S60,000. It is worth noting that the saving due to- 
this one phase of women’s work is more than 60 per¬ 
cent of the entircf cost of the Horne Demonstra¬ 
tion work for the year. 

Improvemeni in Household Work .—In household 
management and home furnishings, women, under the 
guidance of the agents, demonstrate the keeping of 
budgets and accounts, the better equipment of the 
household, the arrangement of the kitchen, the saving 
of time and effort by better planning of household 
tasks, and the furnishing and decorating of the home. 
With both adults arid girls, those are found to be 
instructive and interesting activities. 

The Gontribniion of the Nurse .—One of tbo most invalu¬ 
able adjuncts to homo demonstration work is the Public 
Health iMurso, who travels extensively over the State 
with the Movable Sohool force and the Home Demon¬ 
stration Agent. She isprovided by the State Board of 
Health and Tuskegee Institute’s Health Department. 

8 
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Bopiiiim* i}f Ikt TttTHPiii'c*. th4M-iirc iuit! fiM'din*? of children 
form« an iniporliint i»irl <if I In* wcirk atnonufii; -Romen 
Opcas-innally, Bahy rilinwa art* iirKaiiizfd, and a praclical 
ucinoiiHtralitin in ;iivt*n nf what a unttlu-r ciin do ior 
her baby if abt' lias no rptnilsifiiin bed,—fitlitT by cover¬ 
ing twosfraight chairs with a slicct pinned "around 
them so as to fonn a perfect beti, or by using u clolhcH 
basket similarly covcrctl. A sunii‘\vliai n-ialcd uctivitv 
is that of home hcallb and satiilaiion, iiiidiidiiig in it 
inatructinn in home mu-sing, and tlrst aid in sickness 
or accident. lixiiOiision agents tlo I heir best, lo influence 
farmers and home-makers ti* adopt belter sanitary 
practices, such aa screening lionscs or using other 
methods of controlling flies, mosiinitocs, etc., and 
conatruetiug sanitary outhouses. The organization ol 
health clubs is found to be nf great assistance in the 
promotion of the cause nf health. 

The Importanee of this Woi-it.--Tiie Kepnrt for the 
year 1923 pointed out that the mosl neglected phase of 
public service among rural l!^egroeH was instrnetiou in 
health and sanitation 5 and therefore it made a forceful 
plea for more expenditure on a larger number of muTO, 

"It is estimated by the Negro Year Book lliat.. 

the annual economic loss to the South from sicknesB 
and death among Negroes is probably Sltoo,900,000, 
and that it would pay the Kmitb to sjiend annually 
§100,000,000 to improve Negro health.’’ A man 
is not likely to give much attention to hogs stricken 
with cholera, or holl-weevil-infested cotton, when he 
and his family,are suffering from lubereubtsis, malaria 
■or hookworm. It is the realization of siieh facts and 
the determination to meet them, that will help to 
improve home and health conditions, be they in 
America or in India. 

IV. JtiHioii Clubs, or the YottNoKR Genioratios 
AT Work. 

DeTwowstrattoiij—Agonts find boys and girls more 
receptive, more willing to follow instructions, and 
on the whole, better demonstrators than their parontB, 
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Often till* liest wiiy, or even the only wiiy, to got the 
father and mot,her interestert in the iirogratnme of ex- 
tonsiim work is lirsli to get their emisont to enlist llieir 
1)0Y 01' Sil’l 'll Komo form of junior ojitension work. 

Eumr.isrd Clnhx for lion's nnd f/iVls.—T’rmitiually 
every l>rnjee1’ in wliieli sirinlls are engaged iilso has 
partieiiial nig in itjunior ehiha, or imliviiliial hoys and 
girls. Those for the hoys are ealled “ Karm Makers’ 
•Clubs’*, and those for the girls, "I ronie Makers’ Olnhs”. 
They are organi/.ed witli tiie rural .school nr e.linrch 
as tiie eentre. 'I'hey are not formed around a single, 
proii'ct or eroii, lull’ each e.liih carries on a number of 
.activities through different gronim of meiuhers. The 
boys’ eliibs are organized and looked after hy men, and 
■eoinpiise, a.s a rule, the lleld-crop and live-.stock club 
grouiis. The women agents, for the most part, 
organize and supondse tdubs for girls in hortienltural 
projects, sueh as home orchards, gardening, canning, 
.clothing, household nianagi'ment, foods and nutrition. 

A Variety of Projedx.—Ol the field-crop clubs, com 
loads, and cotton, pea-nnts, sweet potatoes and potatoes 
come next in munber of enrolmont.M and completed 
demonstrations. The average yield is often much 
more than the fathers of cluh memhers get on the 
same farm, and much above the average yield secured 
hy Southern fanners generally. Poultry work usually 
consists of rearing chicks from pure-brctl eggs, and in¬ 
volves learning how to feed and handle poultry properly. 
The ‘family-cow’ campaign among adults and the dairy 
work were together responsible for a greatly increased 
.supply of milk in the diet of the Negro farm families. 

AcHmUen of the QirU' Cl«6s.—The girls’ clubs 
•conductmany activities, all centering in and around the 
home. Many of the girls enrol in work connected with 
vegetable gardens, and with some market, or canning 
■crop. Growing interest is shown in home orchards 
and improved home surroundings, U'housands of these 
girls take part in demonstrations of bread making, 
meal preparation, preparation of school lunches, etc. 
They arc instructed in all the different phases of the 
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making untl moncling of wearing aijparel. By this 
intensely prneticiil work, ihe girls ar(> iauglit to make 
and retuodfl lints, elothing, ete., for Iheuiselves and 
for other ineniherH of their fitiiii]ie.s in aceordanee with 
good taste and economy. Kuriher, Ili(!y learn about 
budgets and aeenuntK, eiiuiinnenl, kilelien arrange-- 
meiit, work planning and Innisehold fnrnisliing and 
decorating. 

In the ennduet. of Negro boys’ and girls' elub work, the- 
agents, both men and women, have the net ive co-opera¬ 
tion of local loaders from all walks of life. School 
teachers are usually chosen as local leaders. The 
method of procedure whereby ihe coiumunil-y clnhs- 
choose their own leaders helps to keep up interest and 
effort. 

Bifflavliieit in Cluh 'Work.—In order to understand 
adequately the. part played by I he agent in this work,, 
ono has to realize that possibly 75 per ei'ni, of the boys 
and girls who become elnb meinliers are children of 
parents who eae-h year mortgage ihe profierty and 
time, of the family for funds willi whieh lo secure the 
present crop. This condition makes it necessary for 
the club agents not only to deiuonslrafsi their ability 
to cause boys to increase food and feed production, 
and girls to improve their homes ami ruise poultry, 
but also to prove their worth in ludping l,o solve, an 
economic problem. This brings them in direct contact 
with the White landlords, who luivi> to be convinced 
that it is a paying proposition to allow the sons and 
daughters of Negro tenants to spend sonn*. of theii 
time on special ydots of land, or with poultry, which 
otherwise would l)e utilized in the regular ydantatioi 
system. 

Glub Emlhibiis and ItalUeit ,—In addit ion to all this, tin 
agents train teams of boys and girls who give demon 
strations of various club activitie.s at rallies and com 
munity and county fairs, or compete, in dillerent com 
petitivo items. Club exhibits make up a large part of thi 
exhibits at fairs. County rallies, short courses, or picnic 
of club members are held in aluiost every county in whicl 
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a Neffro afjc'jit works. Tho usual proffraniiiiti of .such 
rallies <h’ shorti cimr.stjs is to tlovoUi tlio lorcuoon to 
repni'ts of pro^fross rrom the various eluhs ami to 
instii'uction in the (lilTerent linos of work, and tlio 
afternoon to Ramps, imwie, sind otlnu" forms of 
•eiifcortainmoiit. iiiisinr‘H.s-mpnandorRaniKations, in towns 
where sueli rallies are held, freqmmtly providt' dinner 
for the e.lub ineinberH and co-operate to make the club 
rally a red-letter day in the experience of the country 
boy or girl cduh uienih(a’. As a rule, however, these 
boys ami girhs lind it difficult to spare the time or 
money to attend earapiS or rallies. 

4-lt Club Oanftmien.—A feature of work with 
the juniors, st;irtcd four years ago, deserv&s somewhat 
■elaborate description. This is the Southern Negro 
Boys’ awl (tiiis’ 4-K (Head, Heart, Hand and Health) 
Chh Gonftireneu held at I'nskegee Institute, It is a 
permanent annual feature of the ISxtensiou Service, 
•at wliich the, represontetives or prize-winning club 
members from (iach State that has organized club work, 
liold a club (lonfOKmco. Any Southern State is entitled 
to send in <!ontc.stants to tho conferenee. Teams are 
to consist of bona-jidc agricultural club meuibers who 
are under tlie supervision of the B.\tension Division. 
Each member must have conducted a delinite supervised 
■•club donionstration for a period of at least four months 
prior to the conference. The members of a State 
team urc selected through a State judging-contest 
conducted nnder the auspices of the State Agricultural 
Division. The winning team in each class of oontestants 
has a free trip to Tuskogoe Institute and the privilege 
of competing for honours in tho Annual Club 
'Conference. 

Its Origin and Value. —The idea underlying this effort 
goes back some twenty odd years. At that time, 
boys’ club work among White people received one of 
the greatest encouragements imaginable, when a free 
trip to Washington was arranged for the prize-winners 
in corn-growing. There they met the Secretary of Agri- 
oulture, shook hands with the President of the United 
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•StiiU’S, iiiul m't'ivi‘tl f(‘rtilifali‘.s of inorit. Thcw? boyg, 
(jvnr ufloi'wtinls ttuik nnusiuil prido in olub work, 
Fui’llior, ii iiiHpiroil nthor VVhilo Ittiyrt to join Ihig 
(irgiinixiition. 11 WH^^ foil for a Ioiik 1 iiiu* llml Negro work 
needed SOUK* Hiinilnr iiieentive; lull as il was inii>(i,sKiVil(> to 
promise-the exiiennive triplo the eu|dtiil, il was decided 
to arrange an annual visit to 'I’liski-gee Avhere thcHe 
boys and girls eimld he enlerliiiiied and instructed, 
and given the credit due to them for tliis kind of work. 

I'he contests lield at Tuskegee linve direct icterciice 
to the problems (d agricultnre and honn* (a'oiiomica 
that they faee from day to day in 1 lieir farms c.nd houirs. 
A.mongsl ihc items of eonlcfst are live-slack judging,, 
poultry judging, s(*cd-corn Judging, hread-nmking, dress- 
makiug, health, pionglting, cooking, and niilUing. The 
subjcel for the oratorical conlesl in tin* year when the 
author was lu'eseiit was: "Tlie Itesnnrei's of niy State", 
In addition to this, there are utliletie and held sport!. 
This inbfiisely interesting ami iustruel ive oeeasion cannot 
but provoke eutUusiustie support of junior eluh work, 
and ultimately make for great eridliehmey in I he dilTercnt 
rural pursuits, iioys and girls not only learn iiuuiy 
praetufal lessons in agrienltiire and liome economies, but 
at the same time, help (o iiidueiiee others to do better 
farming and to improve thchouu' ami its surroundings. 

Larger Inierrut in Htmr Hvimtnnirn ami Agriculture.— 
One significant result «)f Junior Club work is to be 
found in tho increased enrolment in agricultural 
and honu! economics elasses in tin* Negro Agricul¬ 
tural Colleges, .t'lvery sutdi college has iminy fcinner 
Club boys and girls. Most «)f these \v«*r(t insi)ired 
by club work to seek a better tahieafiou, and many 
earned a large part of the uion(‘,v nei'eN.sary tor tiution 
and expenses, by their club activities. 'I'lu' inlerest and. 
aptitude created during tho eluh days seem to seek 
and find a natural outlet and a continued expression. 

V. Otheu Incentives to Kt/iial runintEiSB, 

Conferences, and Eegional .—Ynrious means 

are adopted to stimulate interest and to spread 
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propressivp idoas aiiionjint botli a^rciita and farmers. A 
general conferenct* t»f K<‘gro siipurvisory agents of all 
the States is lield onee u year at Tuskegoe Institute, 
in conneetion with the annual se.ssion of the Ifegro 
Camera’ Congress, Tlie subject for diacuasion and 
oonsideration is the status of KTegro work, and plana 
for its future develoiunent. A regional conference^ 
attended by llie delegates of four of the States, is held 
during the short-eourse at the Negro Agrienltural and 
Mechanical College located in one of those States. In 
addition, one or more group conferences of agents is 
held in every' State having a considerable number of 
Negro agents. Not long ago the policy of holding a 
two-week course of intensive training for all the agents 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College was initiated 
in one of the Statas. Usuallj', one conference is held 
early in the year to outline programmes of work, and 
make general plans, and another later in the year to- 
have conni'clion with the short-course work of the 
college, the latter conference being devoted largely to- 
training agents. 

GoursBH for thn Farmer and Ms Family .—^A ten days*^ 
intensive training in agriculture and home economics 
is provided for Negro farmers and their families, usually 
during the summer, at the Negro Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in each State. While there, they 
have an opportunity to visit the different agricultural 
activities. They go back with renewed energy and 
becoiiifi greater assets to their comnumities. In some 
States, this is combined with a .short course for agents 
and club members, while in others a short course for 
club members is hold separately. 

Campaigns .—Campaigns for all-year gardens, for 
boll-weevil control and for the planting of summer and 
winter vegetables are carried on in different States during 
the year. The National Negro Health Week cank 
forth much enthusiasm and is found valuable. 

Demonstration Tours .—In some States, demonstration 
tours are arranged in every county, where Negro work 
is being carried on. Demonstrations of all kinds in.^, 
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varioiw parts of caoh coiinly aiv visited, discuaspfl 
and eoinparod l)y those, lakinj: iim-l in the tour 
uKoiits art‘ eonviinaal that such fours arc* a valuS 
nieiin.s of »tiinnlatiiiK interest in better fanninff anri 
tliut they will soon become an annual fealiire of 
work. It ia found that a valuable incentive anrl 
wholesome competition are thus provided tC 
•opportunity of .seeiiiji what others have been able to 
do .supplie.s hopcc and enemirajrement, and doe.H Hioro 
^lood than many leetures. ™ 

Gommunitfi Fairs .—The eomnumity fair is an im- 
portant and cffccetive mean.s for advert isin'ir tlui benetitu 
•of demonstration work, Ktimnlatinfi eompetitiou amone 
farmers and club memberK, and extendintt the influence 
of the -work. Bankers and other business-men heln 
hberally with coiitributiona. These fairs are held under 
the auspices of eomnumity clubs, and the proLri-aiumeH 
■are arranged so as to iiieludf* agricultural t-alks bv 
supervisory agents and .speeialisis. .An inlcTcstine 
feat,lire in many of tliese fairs i.s line testimonv of 
progre.sslve farmers and club members regarding the 
personal beiiellt received by following the. agents’ 
instruction. Entertiiirimenls, •■oiisisting of music, games 
and plays, is usually part «if tlie iirtigramine. The 
■^mmunily fairs are. well attemied by both Negro and 
vVhite fanners, and also by luisiness and professional 
men interested in the progre.ss of Negro fanners. When 
White and Negro fairs were enmbim-d in certain States. 
Net^o exhibits won many prizes in competition with 
exhibits from White farniera. 

Cinerma .—The cinema reels, made by the Depart- 
ment sho'wing the results of Negro Extension Work 
in the South, have been found to be one of the strongest 
ailont forces over utilized to popularize this type of 
•agricultural improvement. 

Bulldins and Analyaia Charts ,—Interest is sustained 
^ is secured by the use of reports, charts 

•and bulletins, .fheae contain monthly reports of work 
performed by local and supeiwisory agents and are 
issued primarily for the information of workers. Often 
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they deal with such relevant topies as : “ How to 
huild up the ?letrro Kami in the Black Belt”. Bulletins 
from 'VVasliinitton, I). C., arc Boinetimes added. Tho 
Analy.sis (ihart, which has io he lillcd by the di'inonstra- 
tion agent of eviu-y county, serves as a good elieek and 
,an exhaustive .survey of work done. Amongst the 
numerous items dealt with during the year are such 
speeilic and every-day matters as “liumlu'r of denionslra¬ 
tions given in preparing meals for the sick”, “number 
of kitchens improved", “number of fly-traps made", 
"number of yards (eompouud.s) beautified”, “number 
of campaigns against Hies, mosquitoes, rats, roaches, 
mice, ants, and bedbugs”, "number of wells improved”, 
"number of demonstrations in clothing”, “number of 
■sanitary poultry bouses built”, “number of flower 
gardens”, “number of girls earning money from handi¬ 
crafts”, “number of women earning money by poultry 
raising", “number of playgrounds established”. The 
whole range (if the work of the agents is thus reviewed— 
food and nutrition, home conveniences, homo beautifica¬ 
tion, liealtb and sanitation, clothing, poultry, gardens, 
thrift, recreation and community interest. 

Eeaodniiion, Local anti Foreign ,—One of the. most 
admirable features about the employees of this Service 
is that they have been quick to realize their weaknesses, 
and liave made sacrifices to develop thcm.sclveB in 
every way, so as to bo of the. greatest service to the 
lorgest number of people. And ‘nothing succeeds like 
success.’ Encouraged by what they have been able 
to achieve, they are making fresh incursions into tho 
domains of vice, poverty, ignorance and superstition. 
Their work is commended by the American Press, and 
is being observed with increasing interest and profit 
by the rural workers of the whole world. 

C. Einanciai. Suppout. 

A brief word on this subject is necessary. 

Vaned Sources .—To the support of extension work 
went in the past year a sum in excess of twenty- 
three million dollars, (Es. 7,00,00,000) ; 94.5 per cent 
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Of whidi WHS Kuppliffl fruin puhlir taxos. Of the 
total, 139 par oont cium' fnnu Koilml Ujtpropriationg 
as i>oi‘ font from and Hie romain- 

iiig ;i;i por font from county tind local appropiiationa 
and the gifts of nrganiitatiotis and italividiials withiu 
the counties. Over a period of iiflecn years the Co¬ 
operative Kxtensinn Work in ugrieiilliire and home 
economics shows a consislenf growth in size of staff 
and in ttnanchd support. The iiuTcase of support 
from I’cilml sourcPH is large, lint that of support from 
the States is larger Ktill. The Service represents, then, 
a public undertaking of a verj’ considerable and grow¬ 
ing importance. 

The sources of funds for the employment of Kegro 
extension agents are the same as those nsed for the ■ 
White agents. The .salaries are i)aid from the United ' 
States Department of Agriculture fumls, the State 
Smith-Lever funds, county funds, sind funds from 
other co-operating agencies aiul individiuvls within 
the county. In most States, county iippvopriationR 
for tlie support of Negro work are increasing, Local 
funds for agent.s’salaricR often conn* from other snurees. 
Negro county eouneils or supervisory hoariis in a 
number of .States havi' raked tlierecniired funds among 
members of their own race. Banks, civic organizations, 
and oven private individnuls coatrihulc through the 
college for ooutily work. 'I’lic great interest shown 
by Negro farmers and their families in extension work, 
and their growing wiliingiiess to assist, actively in 
furthering extension prograinnies, are amongst the moat 
encouraging and signiiicant signs of progress. 

Q'Ke hmiih,-Lever Fund for Demonslrnllon Worh itt 
Colleges and Schools .—The Bniitli-Levi-r iVandis a per¬ 
manent annual appropriation of based on an 

Act of that name, and pa.-ised by (’ongress in 1914. It 
provides for rural instruction, and recognizes the 
agricultural colleges as the proper agencies around 
which such work should centre; and it is specially 
intended to aid in diffusing among tlte people of the 
United States information regarding agriculture, home 
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econoiiiieH sind t.lie in'iic.t.ieal application of both ; and 
to give instruction and practical demonstration in 
tlieso subjects to non-collcge students, through field 
cienionstration, publications and otherwise. Appro- 
nriations arc to bo allotted annually by the Secretary 
of Agriculture 1 o the several States, aecording to the 
uroportion of the rural population of the State to that 
of the whole oonntry, conditional upon the. finding by 
each Stale of an etiual amount. Needless to say, 
this fund has been of inestimable assistance in the 
betterment of the rural and agriciiltanil conditions 
of the Negro, and bears ample witness to the recognition 
bv the American Government of its obligation to meet 
the needs of the inarticulate masses of rural Amurica. 
Nor is the exhibitiou of private philanthropy less 
exemplary. 

Ij Tiik Contiuuxjtion of the Wokk towakds 
Huiut. Bett'EHMeht. 

Social A'finadus.—The effect of this Icind of teaching 
on Negro rural life is worthy of notice. There is a 
kind of loneliness, tliat becomes almost unbearable 
to the rural family, living sometimes two and throe 
miles from the nearest neighbour; and this makes 
them almost frantic eillier 1o go and seo sonieono or 
have snnieonc come to see them. The system of 
1,ravelling entrusts to the ag(mts a sacred privilege; 
for they become not only a. nieilium for agricultural 
instruotlon, hut a social stimulant in backward com¬ 
munities. They get into the life of the farmers, the 
boys and the girls. Gaming their confidence, they 
talk with them in their own language about their many 
problems, both real and imaginary , they encourage 
parents to send their children off to school; they spend 
the nights around the fireside with them, listening to 
interesting stories concerning the local history of the 
surrounding places ; they break down superstitions 
and help to bridge the gulf between the two races, 
through sympathy and understanding. 
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It pm-enU Emigration from the Farm. —;it- Hcisras to Vm 
|Ii>iu‘rully that fxtc'UHiaii wiirk olTarad the bnsf 

nioans to count (■met thrulcnioraliziiiff effect Ki-onseauent 
on the su(‘C('Msiv(? dmasti^rH to tlu* cotton crop of tlip 
South. :\iiuiy Icadinjr city papers of llic South have ' 
■called !illent,ion to the \v(*rk of Nepro awtits anfl ■ 
the possibilities of their effective inilueuce in nllavine 
the unrest, aniontj Coloured people, and urml ereater ' 
-eo-oporation and sni.port for them. The aftenla havo ' 
succeeded, not by directly iirtiinK fanners t,o stay on 
their farms, but by poiiitiriK out to them tlie possibilities 
of a proRtuble and .satisfying life rm 1 he, farm. Throueli 
the use of better metlioda and the adopt i(m of a “live 
at homo" programme, they liave helped to ov(‘rcomo the ' 

unrest, poverty, and dissali-sfaetion prevalent among i 
Negi'o farmers, thus checking the migration from the 
rural sections. The following rcjiort is to the point • i 

“The unre.st among STegro farmers in Georgia’’ i 

aecordmg to autliontie surveys, “has been far less ' 
marked in (iounties having 2segrtJ agents. The one ' 
county to be practically niuiffeeted in this respect ' 
has had tlm services of Negro farm and home denW- ' 
stration agent.s for nine years.” 

It demonniratpx the Emnomk Value of Agrioulturts,— 

It must be recognized that farm life, for most 
Negroes in the rural sections, is fraught with many 
hardship,s, much t(dl, wear and tear of the body, and 
the inevitable blighting of the hope of cvit amounting 
to anything themselves, or of making (‘upablis men 
and ■wom(!n of their children. Of the famu’r and his 
family it might well be said that, -they work, come ■ 
home, eat and go to bed ; get up, cat an(i go to work”. 
Extension Work, therefore, is regarded as a godsend, 
bringing a ray of hope to a comparatively large gi'oup 
, " citizenry that hud almost abandoned 

mrin life. Prom statistical rejjorts it is clear that the 
Extension feervieo among Negroes is actually paying in 
dollars and cents, j e j s, 

It improves Rural Schools .—There is another reason t 
for maintaining it. The agents engaged in this work j 
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are conti'Uuiting t,o the impiovanient of rural scliools- 
by iiisistinff that the edneation which the Negro 
chihli'on receive in the rural arcafs Hhould have a cloHer- 
connection with the life in the homes and on the farms.. 
Their investigalioiiH slmw that in tlie past, many of 
the young people have been ‘educated away’ from the 
farm by tt'atihera who were not born in the country, 
and who have* liad no oj)pori unity to learn the prac¬ 
tical sid(‘ of rural and agricultural life. 

An Jisiimatr of the Resulianl Progress .—The results', 
achieved having been already largely dealt with 
in coniieetinn with tlio work of the County Agent 
and the Home Demonstration Agent, it is not 
necessary to add nnich here. Suffice it to say,^. 
however, that in estimating the Negro’s progress- 
from the eennomic point of view, one must look for 
its significance not so much in the aggregate as in 
compa-rison with the resources with which he started,, 
and the progi'os.s of other people or groups under 
somewhat similar circumstances. The progress of the 
Negro is not to bo moasurod by the heights to which 
ho lias gone, but by the depths from which he has. 
come, The Emancipation found the race without 
capital or land. Them was only the hrawn that had 
been developed in slaveiy, and a itiodicum of skill 
acquired through the necessities of the slave regime.. 
The great bulk of labour was agricultural, with the 
kind of methods that had placed the South on the verge 
of hankruptcy when the war broke out in the sixties,, 
and left it impoverished, until the beginning of the 
present revolution in a^icultural methods, introduced 
hy the late Dr. S, A. Knapp. Viewed in this light,, 
the progress made well deserves to be described as. 
“remarkable”. 

Better Home JDi/e.—In no phase of his life did the 
Negro have so far to come in his journey from bondage 
to freedom as in that most sacred institution of oivili- 
zatioir—the home. No-wbere, perhaps, did slavery 
work a greater hardship to the race than in this matter- 
of home life. While he was in Africa, family relations. 
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wiw mil and sacml io tlu* Madj itism-morr, 

Kucml iHTluips Ilian is inn- in snino (piartiTs of modXn 
trivilizatinn. Mat slavery Ion ofien ilfslinycd nenri.. 
oil of Mils for Uu. Nejtro, ko lliaf on einainiiiiation he 

to liiiild Ins lioiiie. life largely from llie linttom 

Hie Htruirjrle from the oiie-r«ioni lo<; cahin 1o 1 he home 
of rpsjioeferl privacy, of pure morals, of hijih idoais 
ennohluijif frieiKl.sliip.s and lofty nspiratioiis, has heeii 
lonK and hard. Toward.s its success, the attents 
emplnyed by the ExKmsioii Division have contributed 


.Dwclopment of Li’fidvrn, —One of the most important 
results of this .system of feaeliing is nsinilly overlooked. 
In the ftroee.ss of renehinp anil inlliiemdnjr tho rnasscB 
of Negroes, there is being (rained imd developed a 
strong group of Negro men and ivomeu from which 
may be supplied any deliideiiey in leadership. 
In other words, Kxtension Herviee is a boon to the 
Negro agent, us it fiirnishoK (he kind of training which 
it IS impo.sHible for him to seenre elsewhere. For 
obvions reasons, Negro w'ork began with men and 
women who liad me.agro ediieati<ni. but who commanded 
tho eonMence of the Ineal peojde, and who had the 
inclinatioii to do charitable work- At that time, the 
HtilarieB paid wen* not suRieient to atiraet any one 
who had spent very mneh time or monev iltting liim- 
.helf for a life work ; but gradnally, slandards and 
.salaries have been raised so as to ultract into the ranks 
men and women who are speehilly trained. The 
■Steady unfolding, enlivening, and toning up of the 
whole work are aeeounterl for by the fact that, 
more than ever, the sclcctioii of a better tvpe of 
individual is being emphasized. It would bo difficult 
to find a group of men and women who are as proud 
of the fact that they have a part in building up the 
work in the South as is this corps of Coloured agents. 
The marvellous recovery of this part of the country 
from the devastation of the. Civil War is inseparably 
-as80cia.ted with what the Negro has achieved for 
himself. 
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A Changed Negro OutlooTc .—^Any one who visits the 
Tiiral districts wliero Jilxtension. Work is being carried on 
and eoiiies into close contact with the men and women 
agents, eaniiot but realize that they have done wonders. 
It is insiiiriiig to notice how inneh has been achieved 
in syite of, the handicaps to rural j)rogross. This plan 
■of touching and improving the farms, homes and lives 
of the great army of men and women, boys and girls, 
in tlie country who do not have many other edmjational 
opportuniliicN, has, to a remarkable extent, “changed 
a crying ra(!e to a trying race”. 




PART II. 

The Message for India. 




f'FTAPTEK IV. 

the MESHAOE KOIl THE RUIIAL S(!HOOH IN INDIA. 

“ The ivierprtitntioH of the fimiion of the eminiry erhool as 
■tine if mvial leaihu'elnp and coinmnnUn setvire implivs that 
it must TCfieli not outy children, hut adults. No unjunmit ia 
needed- in ealahVmh the deaindiiUty of this Hcrvice, to educate 
properly ia to cauae a change of conduct—and the hypo- 
theaia that the imtntrii achaol aball ao govern its inatructinn as 
to came, a change hi aacJal altitudes and community conditions 
-and Tclaiionships in no tony elaaJm with its original purpose 
{to educate)." 

JlAiiEr. ('AHNEY, Country Life and the Country School 

The l^cope of the Message .—^In tlie Introductory 
'Chapter, after a deijcriptiun of the liimeutablo con¬ 
dition of the rural eomnmnities of India, it. ^vas shown 
that the {ion(,rihution of the present village school to 
such a situation was predominantly negai.ivc. Then 
in Part T, certain American institutions likely to ho 
suggestive for India’s problems wore presented. Ifow, 
wliat recouuiieudat ions can he made, on the basis of a 
study of such rural practices, for the adjustment of 
Indian schools to their village eomraiinities ? 

Sfo attempt can he tuudo hero to deal exhaustively 
with any of the problems related to the school or the 
community. A volume on each would hardly suftlce, 
■Only a few of the features and principles suggested 
hy the experience of the American community insti- 
tiHioiis are taken up for brief treatment, with a view 
more to indicate how such an application may he made, 
than to render the task of application a finished one. 
With India’s diverse levels and varied conditions, it 
would bo both pre.sumptuou8 and short-sighted so to 
limit the contribution of those sclioola as to make their 
lesson impracticable to many in need. Lot each there¬ 
fore appropriate what is valuable according to his 
.necessity and circuinstance. 
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Time Methodic of Approneli. —llcfni't* urnci'iMling t()« 
llifi (U'tnils, fl(‘ iiubv notice thill the tlivce instilutions. 
ileKcvihi'd vibiive jiresenl (hrei* diUVrenl iinglcs of 
iipproach to the Miiliituni of the i^iiine iivohlemK—in^ 
iieiilth, poverty, igiinrance, sniperslilioii, tinprodncUve 
iigrieultiire, imil inetru-ienl hojme-keeping. (i). penn 
■Sehnol tulcea tlic whole Isluml for its spliere of work, and 
seeks |,o improve these contlii inns hot h liy I'diuiiiting the 
pupils who daily form a link with the home, and by 
eonrliictiiifc n many-Kuled at I nek on the community 
itself, (ii). Mias Berry’s schools aim at 1 rainitig1 he.pupils, 
while they are at school, so that they in turn may 
transform their conimnnity. liii). The Negro Extension 
Service eoneentralPH on methods of plmnping the 
community, and indirectly brings ahmit the improve¬ 
ment of the school. This dislinetUm, though ultimately 
only a matter of emphasis—ftir all three Kuceeed. 
in improving both the sehool and the eomnnmity—is 
instructive as to what may he done under dilfering- 
clreumatances, 

A. The f’fRUicru'M. 

Aclapiation to Loral A’mfe.—(tne of the outstanding' 
lessons which India may leanr from the insi ilutions just 
described—the need for adiqitiiig tin* curriculum 
to the needs of the chi id and I hi* environment—tleservea 
to he stressed here, in spile of its obviousuess to the- 
most supcrllcial tliinkinp. Creative inlellipence and 
unencumbered imagination liave not Kidheiently gone 
to work on this moat vital problem ; and hence the 
need for calling attention to what would otherwise' 
he merely platitudinous. Until and unless school 
work has more than a nodding aequaintance -with 
child-life, the responsibility for the numerous inalartieB,. 
both of rural education, and of the rural communities 
descrihod above, must be laid on tlie shoulders of the 
school authorities. It ia unreasonable to expeot- 
parents to be willing to spare their children several 
hours each day for what must seem to them worse' 
than a waste of time, energy and money. This simple* 
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trutli is coniiiip: to bo rocognizwl. I'ho lalost fmdings of 
the EduftiitioTiiil Ooinniissionor witli the Govornmont 
■of India, wliioh aro in general agrceiminl with the con¬ 
clusions ol the Inrlustriiil rotnraission of declare 

that “ where the school has satislied the requireinenis 
of the locality, it' has suceeeded; where the work has 
been organized without reference to local coiidilions, 
the result has been disappoiuling”.’ 

The Example of Penn Eiihonl.—Tha present cumcuhnn 
is in urgent need of ‘ruralization’. All that has been 
•deBcrihed of Aineriean experience would poi»^t to the 
desirability of making the school concern itself seri¬ 
ously with the, every-day life of the village pupil. 
Indeed, the secret of the gnccess of Penn School lies 
just here. There was no aaiiect of the child’s life 
which was considered either too low or too lofty to 
engage the attention of the School. The teacher was 
expected to know not merely the school boy and his 
physical and mental needs, but his parents, their 
■occupation and income, and the conditions prevailing 
in his home, The type of house he lived in and its 
surroundings, it will he recalled, were to he brought 
into the “picture”. With all thi.s information con¬ 
cerning each pupil at the hack of his head, what 
teacher could talk irrelevantly and uninterestingly? 
The course of studies, naturally, sought to meet the 
pupils’ many needs and to prepare thein for life in the. 
■•community." Por this roa.son it is easy to understand 
the emphasis on health, both inside and outside the 
■class-room—the monthly weighing, the health chart 
■on the wall, the periodical examination of teeth and ton¬ 
sils, the teachers’ and nurses’ record of each student, 
the persistent encouragement of games and recreation, 
■and the organization of health campaigns. In view 
■of the health needs of rural India, too much cannot 
be said iu advocacy of a similar interest and procedure. 

ISfot only was the pupil’s life made the centre of 
Penn’s educational effort, hut the whole school seemed 

1 Basu, S. 0., Problem of Primary Edwatwn in India, 
p. 13. 
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to nil ni(»Hin},Mlu*jihvsit‘iil, inioiioi-hial 

lipouR iuid mimimiciUMMlsof tlu'cninimuiiiY Did thA 

Xc^rnicH liv(‘ in uplv, uiilii-ull liy, iim-oinfnrl uldo liomraf-l 
llim “linitcr Ilnni<*K" the wnlclnvord siiul 

ludtic-niiikcrs worn {ilvt-n h-iiiinn>r in dii'l, conkins 
nunninii, imrsiii}:, sewing, Kanitnlinn, hnd^reffi, iriinW 
colour cninliiniilion. etc. Did llic fnrms need imnrow 
incut. ?—Then iirivntcly owned ncrcs were couvertod 
into a liiboralmy for Hie tcaeliiiifi,' of xeliool siffricultnrp 
The cliicf idaec was ^ivf•n to this most iiii]iorliinl, Lshnil 
octiujmlinn. Knowicdfrc alionl divcrsilicil cultivation 
HoilH and nianuvcs, Imdfrids and costs, co-onerativo 
buyiiip and marketing, bccnine the iiosHcssioti of the 
propcfisivc young fiinncrs as well as of their conser¬ 
vative farniing fathers. More tluin that; this know¬ 
ledge was iiiit to actuiil use, and hefter results Avere 
demonstrated on the farms. Suhshliarv industries 
such as carpentry, Iduekmnithing. iioullrv 'raising, fruit 
growing, hasket making, were tmiglit. vith a to 
enahling these men and wommito add to their resonreos 
Ill India, Hueli a relation Iwlween oiir rural eonmiuni- 
ties and our rural schools would usher in a new dav for 
both. The vast majority of Indian girls are hound 
to ilnu in luuuo-nuikinfjr thoir cliii*!' occuiialion in life 
ami yi't the present artilleial and slereo1,y|ied enrrienlum 
liiirflly attempls to meet their need. 'I’lie majoritv of boys 
In the villages are irieseaiaibly imirehing ‘towards 
agrienltnre f„,- their livelihood; and yet even lin- 
homage Is often denied to it by the rural currieulum. 
Mucli ean be done along the lin(>s described above 
to mate mu- schools respoiasive to the needs of the 
rural eommuiiity. 

IndiariKing sehoi.l is not to bo 

Ki»l baekuroiiiid, atten¬ 
tion needs to be paid to his heritage. 'I'lie. extraordi¬ 
nary stress laid on old Hnttltdi History, and the unfailing 
caipha.sis on desirable (mils „rid iiuligemms arts 
l?nrn ^ ® h>cbonls is a rebuke to the alien 
atino,sphere of the Indian sehool, and 
aignes the universal reiinirenient and einpliasis of 
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The Y.M.C.A. Summer School of Rural Service, Ramanathapuram. 
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Indian History, written, Ijy Indians, and containing- 
the “ oinotiion of history The Negro musicians,, 
it may l)e rem(*rnl)(‘red, spared no pains to eollect some 
of tlie'ir long lost nK'hrdies and to preserve their folk-lore. 
Needless to say, tiiere is much that is of value in India 
that is in danger of heiiic either lost or ignored, -which 
the school slunihl attempt to i»rotect and promote. 
It is (he fniiefiion of tlie school to stimulates apprecia¬ 
tion as well as discrimination, and nialn5 the children 
patriotic, in the highest sense of the word. The hybrid 
product of most Indian institutions of learning— 
higher nr lower—is jirnof of tlie failure to recognize 
the I’csponsihilily of tlie scliool to provide an ednea- 
tion -\vii/h an Indian bias. “National education,” 
writes Mrs. Hesant, “ must live in an atmosphere of 
proud and glosving patriotism. This atmos].)here must 
bo kept s-'.veet, fresh and bracing by the study of Indian 
litcrattire, Iinlian history, etc..”‘ 

Study of Jiiiml rroblnim. —In the villogo schools, 
and ospijciiilly in tlm Normal schools which prepare 
village tiuiclicrs, the study of civii's, rural science and 
rural problems should he made eompnlsory. This is 
suggested by ilie e.xperienee of both Penn and Berry. 
The future leaders of the rural conuiumity cannot he 
allowed to remain ignorant of these iiiiportant matters. 
Fiiiniliarily with llie. dilTcrent rural agencies may then 
lead to better en-ordination and more fruitful co¬ 
operation. Civic sense and citizenship-responsibility, con¬ 
spicuous now by their ahsenee, could also be lihus promot¬ 
ed. li'nrl.her, tliis wamld help in the development of eom- 
nuinity service, and would make the school a communily 
iustitiitioii. It would be well worth while to make 
a iirst-liiind survey of the conditions in the villages of 
the proviuee, or district, to de.termino what the rnral 
school can do in preporiug impils to bring about better 
conditions, to discover Aihat has been done elsewhere 
to make life, in rural surrnnnduigs safer, happier 
and more satisfying, and to decide Iioay the teacher 

^ (liviotud by Lftjpat llai in The Problem 0 / National 
Edmiili n 01 Ind) . p. od. 
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uiul Mchool fiiii h(‘rtt work with the (’.(iiiummity in 
bringini' aiKuil tluw Imtlpr i‘ninlitiiiii.s, and rtovelop 
nil [qiiirockt it)ii nf rurnl life, and .i vision of what the 
viUa,a;(‘ might lu-conn*. 

ilfding Um Prohlnnit Itiniwrml, —Such a ntudv 
would lay have nummum defects ihiil. need urgent 
attontinii. Among them will he niiwlinlcsome atti¬ 
tudes iind injuriniiK iirnetiees. 'riicse the school will 
seek to correcli ns far ns possihle. through the content 
and method of Instruction, throiigh the eiiciiumge- 
ment of eo-operntive netivities, iiud llirongh uiic,easing 
and vigorous propaganda. In the Airiericnu com¬ 
munities where a proper resjieet for industrial work 
has been found wanting, the ililTereiit institutions 
have assiduously set atmui to make labour dignilied 
and manual work saered. The temdier's attitude and 
■example must inspire right eonduct. The pursuit of 
.semu desirable goal, and tlie partieiiiatioii in some 
all-absorbing activities, will lead I o the disappearance 
of this iirejudiee. Onee the new idea has lieiui iuieeptud, 
it will not be diiliealb to build the eoncept of the dignity 
of labour on it- h'rom early e.hihlliood, mainiul train¬ 
ing sliould be eneouraged. No work should be treated 
as degrading or menial. Seliotil gardens and other 
practical projeets, sueli as those iutrtidiuied in Moga,‘ 
will go a long way to eotmteroel the present 
attitude, '('he suecesR achieved in I’enii tmd berry in 
this crucial proldum ought to bring hope and courage 
to others facing a similar situation. Likewise, special 
•emphasis needs to he laid on ihe particular problems 
■of each loealiiy. With Penn, it was a change from 
•a one-crop system (cotton) to rotating and diversified 
cultivation. With Horry, it was the importance qf 
live-stock and dairying for tiro renovation of the worn- 
■out soil of the mountainous youth; and so on. What is 

1 For accounts of the work at Moga. see Fourteen Ex¬ 
periments in Rural Education, aditod by Miss A. B. Van 
Doren; or Dr. W. .T. McKee’s Deoclopinff a Project Curri¬ 
culum (both published by Association Press, Calcutta); also 
l)r. D. J, Fleming’s Sehoola with a Message for India (Oxford 
University Press) t and the Moga Occasional Reports. 
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lequiml is a ral i<inal anil eornprulufriKivc sclifime, which 
will take note nf the jicnoral principlcK which have coino 
to be iriori' or l»\ss imivmally accepted, lay special 
.stress on tin? commiinity’s peculiar needs, unil ftivo 
■due (itli'iilinn both to tlie stupe of social evolution in 
which the penile are, and also to their resources. 

Tlie. literary ehuniirionH of our schools will do ivell 
to notice how the temptation to indulpc in the luxury 
■of jv literary education was overeonic, in both Penn 
and Kerry, h’or the vast majority, both of the Island 
Nogroes and the mountain Whites, the primary emphasis 
laid upon the kind of work which the students would 
in any ease have to do in later life. But in India, 
for the n]a.s.<je8 of our countlo.ss villages, literacy 
is still made to appear all-important. We shall have 
•occasion to return to this later. 

A Burnl Goitrae.—A Village Primary School wdth a 
.ciuTifiulum ruralized, socialized and vitalized, is one 
ill w’liieh a pupil will he taught in his own vernacular, 
will learn the three R’s, music, practical nature study, 
school gardening, and educative handwork, and have 
.suitable physical training and recreation. His studies 
will ho related to his environment, his arithmetic ha ving 
reference to bazaar operations, his nature study to 
the plants and uniinals he, commonly meets w'ith, and 
his reading to song and story, so native to the people’s 
genius.' 

Piom the Village School, the pupil will proceed to 
what may be called a Community Middle, School, 
which provides a course of four or five years. In the 
•earlier years, the hours assigned to manual labour will 
bo less tbau those assigned to other work; in the latter 
years, the distribution of hours will be reversed {cf. 
Penn), On the acndwnic side, the pupil will learn 
his own vernacular, gain some acquaintance with 
English as a second language, and receive instruc¬ 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, Indian history, 


1 Fop an exhaustive treatment of this problem, see 
Dr. W. J. MeXee’s Develo ping a I’roject Cvrnivhim, 
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hygioiK* anil Inral !y;w|'riipli.v. (Ui (Iin indnstrial side 
instrnclimi will In* jrlveii in siifli iinlustrics us are 
relaicil In flu* lofaliiy nf llii* ac-lnml, so lliui, u market 
for till' iiroilni'ls iii.iv bi* avuiliiMf*. iiiiii pupils niuy have 
Mil', prosppi'l of an oi‘i*np:il inn wbiHi will alToni them 
ii ini'ans of livolilioml wbon Iboy Iravo si’liiml, Black- 
Kinilliino, carponlry, wi'iiviiif;, printin;r, nincliine 
rnpairiiifr ami llu* liko, for boys, a nil I'ooking, luce- 
muklnir, oml wouvin;; [or ^jirls. wonlil nil answi-r thege 
fiintlilions. Anvirnllnri* wnubl niilurally ncrupy a 
placo of iiri'-iniiinnico. To ti*:t<’li ii properly, the 
selinol woulil have lo possess laiiil, mid iierliaps have 
us mneb of ii ns wonld enable ibe jinpils eiiltiviitiTig 
it to gain a emisiilerablo purl of Ibeir living from 
it..* If, in adiUlioii, the .sehool slionlil possess the 
fea1:nre.s ile.srrib(‘il above and snggisted by a study 
of tin* American wnmminiiy sebool'.ilie spiiil of service 
will so pervade il that every pn}«il leaving llie institu¬ 
tion will be lllleil with a love fi.r Ids own people, u desire 
to serve tliem, and ibe abilily in ennfrilinie setnowhat 
to l.liidr betlerineiit, 

Itx Kignifirntm in I’ractwr, —Ilnl sneb a enrrieuhnn 
wo.ild he ineffective wtlboiil a l■url•esponllinRly radical 
I'hitcige in (lie mdluul of ituivnelion Not incToly 
the e.oMle.'d but the mmine of its trenliiienl needs 
to be inodilied. A new aim of edneatioii is involved, 
Tlie e.liild aid not tlie snbjeel-matIer iinisl lie 1 lie e.entro 
of interesl, ” lildiieatiou is ehaiiginuso n- In eiibst more 
and morn of tlm elilld. if iiiemori/.ing is all that 
is aimed at or emphasized, it. will be seen bow much 
of the luiud, bow tiitle of llie soul, and .still less of 
the body is engaged.This oHlsiaiiding and deplor- 
ttble defeot has fcn he re ne.lied. The one-sided trainiag 
imp irted in onr seloeds is respniisilde for many of the 


A Mostrm, W., Aniii'fls of hi'fiiin K'l’irnlioniil Policy, 
p. 127. Knn also Ur'coinnienilutious of Ibe Vilhi^e Hduuation 
Ooitmiission, in Villirin Ii luntlhn in Iinlin, 

® Taken fi'Or,i_ Dr. VV. II. Kibmtviek'H Hpeenb before the 
Oeylon Paycholo,.sir:al .Society, reported in The Times of 
Ceylon, January 17, 1P27. 
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otJier (Ii’iiwbiicks. If ull that had to he taught -wore 
certain ««/ycc/-N—arithmetic, reading, writing—it-would 
Millioe UHto know Avliat procedure -would most cdlioicutly 
get them into the heads -and hands of these ignorant 
candidates. Hut if it is true that the purpose of 
edne-iition is the chiiiiging of conduct and tlic cultiva¬ 
tion of desirable ideals iiiul attitudes, and if it is true 
that the sehool should ooiicein itself with tho -whole 
child, then it would s('em that the problem of teaching- 
technique, thougli not iieces.sarily p;trt of the messago 
of the Hchoeds descrilied, is deserving of more thought 
than has hitherto been givon to it. 

The. iMi'iji')' rifW of the Tenohen' IVorfc.—^TTitherto,, 
in India, the appraisal of the etteet of elass-rooiu 
procedure has generally been concerned with only 
a part of what nsnally takes place. “Has tho oliil'd 
learnt addition?” 'I’lio tuiniial or jjeriodleal oxainina- 
tion answers the, question, .Hut Avhat of tho total 
olTect upon i.he, child of this class-rooin procedure, 
througli wliicli he is siipposeil to learn addition ? 
During that time, the child was forming attitudes 
with rclalloii to addition, arithmetic,, teacher, school,. 
hiuis(df, and so on. He was learning several things 
besides addition. His cliaraeter was being built by 
his aclioJi and reaetion in that (‘mdronmejit. Sueii 
remarks as, “ Well, if all arithmeth! is of this typo, I 
don't mind learning it! ”, or, on the other hand,, 
“ No more arithinetic for me 1 ”, are expressive of 
something vhieh Is more than can he lueasurod by the, 
nsnal e,xaniimiti(m, In fact, so impossible is it not to be 
forming likes and di&like.s, that it -wmiild be safe to say 
that tiic read(!r is even now forming attitudes as to 
whether l-o go on in tho same old way, or ventxiro on 0 . 
deiinito departure! 

Edncatiuii of Ideals and AUitudes .—Tlio fact is that 
there are c^oucoinitunt learnings as well as primary 
learnings. The latter are those that have to do directly 
with the subject in hand—addition, sewing, garden¬ 
ing, ettj.; and tho former with tho judgraont of the, 
worth of the -work being curried on. Concomitant 
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Unmiinfi is ii h.v-pnnliiff itf .M-httnl at-fivity. In the 
.sclnutl-r'ioni. fin* an* iirliiiilly in niahinc 

niulliiilf responses lu lli- niulfiplf sliimili of tUeji 
enviromiionf. Willy-nilly, sume liahils nro beini; 
formed, soiiio atliludvs are lieijiy .'■treiiffflu'nerl, and 
some i'pprcTiiitiou of flu* jjuod 41 ml In'iiutiful, or satiH- 
fni'tion witli fnlsidioinl anil n•}l^ion. is hfin;^ provided 
UiuHs <»f Kpace fnrliid rm-lher i Inlioralion of this fact 
An exlrciiiely Im*id niid fasr-inuliiii: f rciitinent of thii 
Uirgor signiliirtineo of “mi-lliod'* will hi* found in l)r 
W. H. Kilpali'ifk's Foundations oj Mi thod.’' 

Sufli a view of tlio iirahlein of proeediire will correct 
many of flu* drawbacks nofici-d in the villa^fc.* school 
Teachers will learn to sel siside llicir Inm* of conmiand 
4ind the. drill-sergi-iuit t ype of domimif inn to which they 
have often been uccuKlomed. This, in turn, w’ill check 
the habit of slavish snhinission to milliority on the part 
■of the ehildri'n. IhiretUsand leaehers will learn to respoot 
the child and to have a feeling of reverence for it. One 
■of the most effective ways of preventing a, relapse into 
illiteracy, it will he found, is to teach pupils not only 
how to read, hut also to want to ri'ad. Unless the child 
feels that in the insl it ut ion delinil e att eiiijd s are made to 
associate pain and pleasure with the evliildtion of wrong 
Aind right comiuet respectively, wUidesome social habits 
and attitiidcK are nut likely to be developed. When tho 
.school ermeentrates on suitjeei-nmlierand neglects the 
moral and social side of edneutiem, it will inevitably tend 
to sharpen tho intidlect wiiUuiil nimilding character 
it will emphasize ilidividnality willimit producing 
harmony, and it will encourage eompctitioa witliont 
■eliciting co-operation. 

B. Practicai, Em,phasih vs. LiTEUAity Emphasis, 

A Corrective FtMiied.—Strictly speaking, this is only 
one aspect of the problems of eurriculuin and method; 
bnt in view of its immense, importance in India, 


1 Published by Macmillan & Company, Now York, 
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floparato troatniont lias been found dosirable. The 
Aincriciin eiripbiiHis on the pvactical se(:-in« to offer the 
iniieli-needed antidote to the Tiritish-Indiiin literary 
type of education. Even the most cursory reader will 
ronieinber ftliat tlie .\.inoriean scliools described earlier- 
had to face the iiroblem of niannul Uibour, and the 
creation of a -wiiolesome atti(,ude towards it. All tlie 
three institutions HtraRfjled consistently and s'aecessfnlly 
against the popular i)r('fcrenc.e of a theoretical “ -wliite- 
collar ” education. Tliey also had to contend with the 
idea of one set o-f men doing all the wort, and another 
set of men liaving all the culture. For this reason, theh" 
experience and achievement is of not a little signifloance 
for India. 

^One-Way Ar.aclemic Traffic .'—The complaint is heard,, 
in season and ont of season, that the.universities of India 
are producing too many graduates, -who are vainly 
knocking at the doors of -the Indian Sci^rctariat for 
appointment, so that unemployment is likely to become 
the most ooramou occupation of the middle class in the- 
uoarfuturc. If this is so, (and the enrolment intheljaw 
(lolleges bears it eloquent testimony) -what is responsible- 
for such an ovc*-supply f—Surely our ‘one'-way academic- 
tra.ffic syst(!in ’. What are sttidents to do, -when all types 
of school-courses in India are designed as a preparation 
for college, and university f There is scarcely any real 
(shoico before them. It -was this evil that Miss Berry- 
averted by the introduction of five parallel courses, 
.^.ttontion has therefore to be drawn in India to the- 
need for increasing the lines of interest among- 
students, and diversifying their education. In¬ 
stead of making it, necessary lor all to march, in 
single file, through the literary course to the university, 
it should be made possible for some pupils to do inten¬ 
sive work in agriculture or mechanics, or home' 
science, or teacher-training, and yet have the neces¬ 
sary training in certain fundamental skills and sub¬ 
jects. It may be that Berry’s example is of more value- 
at the high school stage; but attempts are being made 
in some quarters to diversify the curriculum even at. 



I2ri rilK KfUUf. rnUMl Xirr (A7» rilK scnnoi, 

tlic prijitury sunl miiinU*' s(t ms fo prevent 

miiM’aliiiii Mif luwn lii«»s -i-JinnI. mikI Id eneouraRe 
the sliiy ill the nf tin. jtroiniBiiiR 

prmliH-ls of ilii* villiiuo r-iloioK lomliiloss, ui 
il will In' ilin'uiill lo ili\cri « .my liom tln.ir flfgrpgl 
liiinl ; Imi liow cl?*!* oiin il !«'. «iu'ii for :i wliolo cenlury 
it liitili piiNn ill I 111" ili-jjroo oxiiiiiiiiaiion luis been the 
itinr qim mn for i:«iv(*riiun*nl '-•■rvii e. -one of the most 
hicnilive nml iiHriu-livi- loin,*, of «-iii]ilDynient opened 
to IiuliniiH? TliU rlogn'o-Sii-oJ will (sike lime to be 
net right, but il will imi ilisiipitfiir until » coneerted 
and niany*Rub‘«l uttiu-k is; unsparingly eiirrieil on by 
all fimieerned. 

The Right atfui.,—‘ 'VrMH a ehild in the way lie 
ahould go, and wlieii lu- is obi be will not depart there¬ 
from.” I'raetieolly, jis well ;is psvi liologiciiUy, tins old 
proverb orfern tin* soliilinii for matiy ii )iroblem. The all¬ 
round prnctieal edueatinn iiiiparted iit both Penn and 
Berry i« of giral iustruelive viibie from thw point of 
view. If it i« desireil In enemnaiie iniliiKtrleH and 
promote teehninil IruiiiinK. the Oait neeilR to he 
made in the kinderKurleu, It is absurd to expect a 
-deautde and it lialf of literary >'«biiMlioii loproduee anmii 
skilled in agrieutlnre, kiH*n »>» tm-niess. or interested 
in maeliinery 1 

While children lire ymiiii:. fia-ir itil crest in ereating 
things should be anmsiil. and ibcy should be trained in 
the handling of tools. Il iimy be well worth while 
also to Intruduet? simu* volt age iudu-triiv,—not for voca¬ 
tional purposes, hut cliielly to ciibivnle skills and 
aptitudes. Il is noleworlliy lb:ii itepry and Penn, 
in an industrial country, bmiid it both advisable and 
prolltnble to encniipage bsiudiiriifls nnd native 
industries, as part of Ibe euriicubmi. Practical 
method, s of nature study and m-IiooI gurdettiug, and the 
formation of clnba around ililfcrcni nirul jirojects, are 
also to be recommended, (*liib work gives prac¬ 
tical training in the fundaiueniu! cconoinie process 
•of food production, conservation iind niurketing. It 
makes fora vital interest and ability in agrioniture 
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and honip pcoiifiniifa; for pupils louni by doing—^uu- 
doubtodly tho bost WHy to luaiii. Tlio linking togcdlior 
of 11 liiili-diiy of clnsK-rooni ivovk witli ii balf-diiy of 
work in tlio iiolds or iiiiniuturo farms rvoubl, in 
adilitioii, provido viu’inlion in llu* cumt'uhua. “ Tho 
eliildwn would gain oduculinuiilly, not only fvoiu Ihc more 
iiitclligoiit iilliludc to iicbl wmk so utilizid, but also 
from tin* l■luss^’ooIn work, ndirvi'd, ns it probably 
would bo, from tlu' constiml intorruption of irroguliir 
attondaiioo,’" 

The Value o/ Prnclmtl J'rojede .—An opportunity to 
work togolhor on iiniot.ionl projocl.s® leads to the neoessity 
for eo-oporntion in tho milization of common ends. 
It eroiitcs !i need for, and an interest in, the theoretical 
aspects and makes them meaningful. The school 
ought to enable t,he child to do belter the things he 
w'ould do anyway. “The worthy life," says Professor 
liilpatrick, “cflnsisl;s of purposeful activity .and not 
mere drifling." If we tuhnire the man who with deli- 
hcratc regard for a total situation forms clear and 
far-reaching purposes, and plans and executes them, 
purtieuhirly with reference to worthy social aims, 
what better preparation for life can be given to tho 
student than pructico in executing woll-clio.sen piir- 
posefnl acts 1 it is a lack of the purpose and ambition 
whicli is demanded and. promoted by the project 
method, tlmt is responsible in India for the backw' ardness 
of tho funner and the graduale alike. 

ItmaJcing the Villager .—Such a method provides 
un invaluuhle correctivo to many Indian failings. It 
develojis initiative; it encourages self-reliance; it 
makes for group action; it calls for rosourcefnlnGsa; 
it demands persistence. The. acientific attitude of 
testing results and forming coneluaions ia fatal to 
a blind belief in nulw'orn tradition. The purposing 

^ Villaoe Education in India, p. 30. 

* See the description of Indian schools which have adopt¬ 
ed the Project Method, in fourteen Bxperitnenis in Rural 
Educaiion, and in Projects in Indian Education, both edited 
by Miss A. _B. Van Boren (Association Press, Calcutta). 




I2S the HUR.\L aOMMUXITY AXI) THE ECllOOL 

iiml ai!liio,vin}r of ends Kiiells disaster In usrc-nid con 
teiitineiil anti nuetjutrnlhilile ‘Kiirtiia', 

l’. TllK ('nMMt-XITY t'KXTUK. 

Till- Xcpdfoi' (III Afli'f/initp Kiiiirnlimifil PhiUwiphij —if 
the olil system of edueation hail hei-n deviseil to meut 
thonends of India ailfft|iia 1 ely, it wintld notimvcbeen 
coneeiviihle for Mehntd and fnminiinity to Ite divoreetl 
from ctiieh nt liiM’. l•'ortnInlt^‘ly, I here is evideiiee uow 
of advanees on bnlli sides, uini it is lirdiijr n'liliKed that 
perhaps evi>n more import ant than any adaptation 
of the cnrriculnui and elass-room protf'edure in tiny 
popidarization of mass ediieatinn, is tin* rajiprochmeiO. 
between the two nlicnatcd institutions. 

l.'oo much cannot be said in eoimncnclintt this: 
movement. The tcndeney to make of the school "a 
bouse of tlie people” deserves every eneouraKcment, 
WiMj thousands nnd thimsands of rupees invf3sted 
altogether in school ecpiipuient, it is wmstefnl to re¬ 
strict its use to a few hours each day, live days a week, 
for only n few months in the year. The school, in 
most cases, by its verj* nature, being "public”— 
built, equippeil, nuiintuined and run from public funds 
and open to all, regardless of creed nr iiolitical affilia¬ 
tion—is the one place where all can meet, or sliould 
be able to meet, on an equal footing. This therefore 
is the natural community centre, ami should he consi¬ 
dered the “ capital ” of the villugi; cotnmnnlty. 
Paihire to use the school building as a social centre 
Is poor economics as well as bad educational philo¬ 
sophy. 

Aim and Acimiieg of the Community Centre .— The 
chief aim of the community centre, as exemplified by 
the Island School, should be to deepen the content and 
broaden the scope of the term * education ’, and to 
extend the activities of the village scliooLs so that they 
may evolve into ‘people’s universities’. It is founded' 
on the idea that edueation is an over-continuing pro¬ 
cess, and that its scope is much wider than what is ordi¬ 
narily included in the school curriculum, or within thft 
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covers of text-hooks. Education is a process of growth r 
growth not merely along intellectual lines, but also 
along eivie, social, vocational and recreational lines.. 
Some UK.'ans is necessary to continitc this process, -wliich, 
for one reason or another, lias been arrested. The 
coiuiiiunity centre is the answer. It should iirovide 
for the play-life of tlu* coininiinity. It should be a 
community forum, a place where the citizens mc!et for 
the courteous and orderly di.seiiSRion of all things that 
ptsrtaiu to the (!ommunity’.s welfare. The lack of 
such auspices and atmosphere is responsible for the 
numerous feuds and prejudices which are harboured 
in many communities, rural and urban. The com¬ 
munity centre should furnish opportunities for the 
education of its members. Classes in agriculture,, 
domostie science, music, handicrafts, literature, etc.,, 
oondiujtcd at different times, will attract various' 
members of the connnnnity. It should also provide 
for the recreation of adults and children, as well as 
of youth. Local conditions will determine other 
activities that should he engaged in, such as co- 
operiitive buying ami selling. 

Projnoting the Ommuniiy Hpirit .—^This meeting of the 
peoph* at regular intervals not onlj' furthers the social,, 
political and educutioiuii life, but definitely promotes 
a community spirit uninngKt them. If this “ we- 
feeling” is to he cultivated, opportunities must b&' 
provided for its expre.ssiion. Too much cannot be 
said in favour of stimulating in our villages a public 
spirit and a community interest. This is the only 
way of ensuring the success of all campaigns for civic 
anti sanitary improvement—and it is a way that 
has rarely been tried in India. The notable success 
achieved by Penn Scliool in raising the tone and 
standard of life is largely due to this significant lino 
of action. 

{Serving the Community ,—A school which makes 
the service of the community its goal will find countless 
opportunities to jtistify its existence. The study of 
the activities conducted under the auspices of Penn 
10 
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huhool 18 illuslralivi- of «|,i« fact. Hu1i>rtninments 
uiiu Hocial ftallierinKs, iKiri-iU«' anil tt>a<-hm' meet 
iiiKH, •• Avbm- Bays” ami “Baby Cliiiic.soxcursionR 
ana cuntPKt.s, farmpi-s' instil n1r>s ami luid-wiveR’ 
alussps, are all of the jrrcafesl valiu*. The school 
may easily iiiHiia{{(< eireulaiit. j; libiarias, iiumsurate 
bealtb eanipaifrns ami nrpanize club exhibits and 
lectures. Lectures (tireferably illustrjdetB bv school in- 
spectors, sanitary and agrieiilhiral ollic ers, or en-opera- 
tive society secretaries, will provide both instruction 
und recreation. Further, if the selioid remembers to 
set an example in sanitation, fturilenine and farminc 
its influence is bound to be helpful. *** 

TheHespome of the Commmiiti.—With n school thus 
sewing the people, the problem of '• tbe educational 
indifference of the agriculturist” is automatically 
solved. His attitude towards the school and that 
of his children cannot but ho one of enthusiastic 
co-operation. ” Here and there has the school helped 
me! how can I help the school, say f ” the rustic 
family will inquire. The task of preventing a lapse 
into illiteracy, and of instrueting tlic unlettered in 
matters of health, home-making and better farming is 
rendered a huncU'ed-fold easier. -Such a school would 
concern itself with all, from the unborn babe to the 
aged parent. Such a school is the * educational dispen¬ 
sary’ of Its community. 


D. Improving Eural Tj-uchkrs. 

’Factors Involved ,—An ideal school cannot become 
actual without the proper typo of teacher. The 
necessary hind of instructor is impossible to secure 
unless the school teacher is made a more influential 
and respected member of tho conmmnity than he Is at 
present. It is an old proverb that ‘ the teacher makes 
the school’; but in the new dispensation it may beas 
triilj' proclaimed ‘that the teachei* makes the com- 
munity’. This i.s not realizable, however, before facili¬ 
ties for the adequate selection, training and supervision 
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of teiU'Jit'i's, !i pi’ofi'ssianal pride in tlie teacher’s 
CiilliU};, iind sulari(‘.s attractive enongli to appeal to the 
best nil’ll, have bei’onie. matters of fact. Till then, 
all siilirines tire likely to remain as so many cries in 
the wilderness. 

Tmining Vnmmnniiy traders. —If fclio school is to 
be a etniimunity centre, the teacher must bo n social 
worker, lienee the emphasis on the traininfc of corn- 
iiiuiiity leaders, noticed earlier. Both I’enii and Berry, 
realizing: the need for letwlership, aim at tho all- 
round training of their students. Berry, for example, 
it will he rememhered, has made music and singing a 
uoiiipulsory subject; for the rural teacher would feel 
seriouslj'' handicapped if he were unable to teach 
.singing to the village school children. Music is a 
groat asset in any community, but especially so hi 
a rural community. Miss Berry realized that the 
mountain boys and girls would bo expected to lead 
tho singing in churches and elsewhere, and that it 
woidd be a real contribution to tho life of the neigh¬ 
bourhood if they could sing and play with some ability. 
Again, a knowledge of the Bible would bo invaluable,— 
a necessity, in fact—In the religious atmosphere 
in which they would later find themselves. So, to 
meet tins certain need, tho study of the Bible also is 
required of all. Similarly, in India, there arc many 
things, great and small, which are more or less 
■expected of the teacher, and which yet are not usually 
•dreamt of in the teacher’s certiftcatc, There are 
skills and qualities which would make a valuable 
possession in a community loader, The schools pre¬ 
paring rural teachers should bear these in mind; for 
unless these men are duly equipped, they are not 
likely to recognize or discharge the great responsibi¬ 
lities of their high calling. As director of the children, 
the teacher has to be something of a leader. More¬ 
over, the people should be able'to turn to the school 
I -as a centre of authority, and look to the teacher with- 
I out jealousy as one who lias the right to lead, because 
•of his laiger perspective and his sensitiveness to 
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connnnnity nppd«iii«lf<)iulitionK, The Icaclipr, iisdireotor 
of the one ami only enmuinnily instilulion, is Kmirdiau 
of Ihe edueiitional interests ol llie enminunity. 

The Ynliie of ('nmm iniiitf Snrri'ji>i. —'I'he ti'aciier must 
have ii definite idea of the iHi.«ihililits and satisfactions 
of eountry eomtuunity life, llavinjr established the 
(joal, he must imbue others with his anddlion and 
enlist their eo-nperatitm. He shoulii he able to formu¬ 
late and carry out a proprannne of work fitr cominuiiity 
buildinp, employiiiir the latent tsilent of the neinhbour- 
hood, and proceeding to guide it wit h suggestion and per- 
suasion, i'nr this, a coiniunnily survey is of the first 
importance. Without it. there eaiinnl be an adequate 
community programme. School-workers should 
understand that an eiTeetive sehool progi’amme. can 
he developed only as an integral part of the commu¬ 
nity programme, and that tlie tdlleient ediiration of 
the children is dependent upon tin* organization and. 
development of tlie entire enmnmnily life. If the 
school is to make u place for itself, it should serve 
the practical needs of the eommunity; and how can 
tliis be done witliout a first-luuiil knowledge of the 
social, physical and ceoiunnh* conditions of the com- 
innnity as a wliole. and of the individnul bome.s within 
its boundariesf Once tlie sehool iimgranunc is 
dovetailed In with the community programme (as was 
reiin’s), there is the gnurantee that I lie sehool will 
become the dynamic eenlre of llie eommiinil.v's entire 
social^ physical and economie life. Thi> prohloiii 
is thus one of taking the eonimuiiily as it is, tiSBiuning 
control of u neglected dellcienl selioid, and bringing 
tlio children and the eonuminity to a])preciato the 
beauty andrieliness possible. The teacher then beeomes 
a link between the people and tlieir opportunity. Such 
a view dignities the vocation of teaching and elevates 
it, both for the teacher and in the eye.-! of all others. 

ISasential Conditfom far Mnl'ing the Tendim Mm 
Efficient —One reason why the teacher in India— 
and the village teacher in particular—receives 
so little respect, Is becau.se he 1ms not really 
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Aem\ much more. Unless the standard of recniit- 
nmnt is appreciably raised, and the quality of training 
obviously luiprovod, it is not to be expected that this 
loljy view of the profession will be Sed byll S 
within, or become evident to those without ^ 

(») Bdiev scale of salaries based not on 

existence ai ate.s, but living wages, will bo in the direc¬ 
tion of winning for the poor hard-working teacher a 
place in the professions , Hut here it must be pointed 
out, on behalt of the teacher, that while he is not dead 
to the appesils of service and patriotism—from those 
who are usually financially safe in prating about sacri- 
h«.-ancl while he may not be blind to his indispensa- 
bility in the eosnne seheme, in spite of the niggardly 
treatment he invariably receives, he is not likclv to 
succeed in raising his calling, unless he also domancls 
.and obtains a standard of salaries comparable to 
those pri'vailmg in the corresponding levels of the 
Pther depaitments of public service. The nobility 
of the teaebing profession is more likely to bo 
recopmed generally, when it has fi^st been 
■offleially accepted and evidenced. Under the scliemo 
■of values now m operation, tJie ffuni finds it necessary 
to insist that a profession, to be respected, must 
iiiclndc respectable salaries as well as respectable 
.service. The amount of salary received by the teacher 
may be reasonably considered a measure of his effici- 
■eney on the^ one hand, and on the other, of the esteem 
in whicli hiH services are held. Until the existing 
discrnmnation in favour of certain “ sei-vices”, with 
all its implications, is abandoned once and for all, the 
teacher cannot help feeling that the implication is. 
that for the welfare of the nation he is of little value, 
If a levelling up is absolutely impossible, the teacher 
•claims that in the interests of the profession he repre- 
sentfi, there might well be a genera) levelling down, 
and that it is unfair, unsound and unreasonable to 
■demand self-denial of one group and thrust luxury 
■on tlie other—while all are the “ most obedient ser¬ 
vants ” of mankind. • 
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(6) More Oarrjul Reernittmti .—The im)l)lw)) of im¬ 
proving tPHclim anil ti'in'Uiugnvi'dsi-cnwidiTsitinn in three 
further aspect*: careful reeniitnu-nt, ailciimite training 
and sy in pathetic supcrviskni. in vii*\v nf the fact that it 
ia probably easier for a person burn unri brought up 
in a village 1u get Ihe niriil pninl of view than for the 
average city-bred person, rural teachers should, as 
a rule, be reerwited from tin* villagi's, ami from the 
consolidated rural vncalionnl middle si'hools, Sehools 
of this type must be muUiplied in suitable centres, 
if a sufficient, number of men wilb the ueci'ssary rural 
and vocational baekgroutiil are to he available for 
appointment in rural sehools. Both I'etin and Berry 
provided oonrses in teacher-training, because they 
realized that ideal community teachers would not be 
found in large numbers until they tliemselves had come 
up through a sidiool Hysteiu flamnighly imbued with 
the social aud the sevviug spirit. Only thus can the 
standard of men to he roemlted he detinitely raised. 

(c) An. Effeelire Trnining Couixr. —Xe\t,llu>training 
course nced.s tu he rc-studied ami re-evahiated, It 
may be pointed out, briefly, Ihul nothing petlanlle 
or elaborate will .snceeed with these village students. 
The emphasis should be on demoust rut ion and .super¬ 
vised praoticc-teucliiiig, theory being introduced only 
to make this intelligible, A “ruralized” fechool 
needs teachers carefully instrtielcd iti nature-study 
and able to impart such knowledge Iheort'tienlly iu 
connection with the school lext-biajk, and practically 
in the school garden. Such fenchers can he Imncd 
out only by training-schocils whieh include on 
their staC nature-study instructors taught by the agri¬ 
cultural department. fiinularly, the leuehers sliouldbfr 
trained to teach elementary prhieiples of hygiene and 
to apply these principles practically to the persons^ 
of their pupils,and to the surroimilmgs of (he school. 
Here the aim should be not the imparting of acciu’a6e« 
technical information, but the creutioa in the teaclW: 
of a conscience with regard to the laws of health, and* 
a sensitiveness to the physical conditions of the chilii 
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and tlio coinmnnil-y. Tlie centre should be shifted 
from structure to function, from physiology to 
hygiene. Insl ruction in the rudiments of civics,, 
the Tvork of co-operative societies, and the function 
of the various government departments aud village 
officers, might be attempted with profit. The tendency 
to reduce the number of separate subjects, such as 
geography, history and elementary mathematics, and 
to aim at sound iu.struction in the three E’s, with 
useful information of a local character, aud the i)rac- 
tical application of such information, is dcsoiving of 
every encouragement. No pains should be spared 
to secure for the teacher the shortest and most efficient 
methods of teaching reading, writing, arithmetic,, 
nature study, siniplo hygiene, handicrafts, drawing,, 
music and games. Conservatism and mere narrow 
parochialism are entirely out of place and unjustifiable- 
ill these matters. The Village Education Commission, 
dealing with training courses, remarks that “the gov em¬ 
inent syllabuses at pre.sent bear too striking a likeness 
to those cuiTent in Britain thirty years ago.”‘ Not 
less antiquated are some of the techniques employed, 
rt has to be definitely understood that extending 
tlie student-teachers’ literary education is not so 
essential as rendering them callable of understanding 
the child and the community. There is much to be 
said in favour of arranging, for the benefit of these 
teachers, short churses on sanitation, hygiene (personal 
and social), co-operation, etc,, by the departments 
concerned. All the different aspects of rural life 
should be kept in mind and provided for, if efficient 
community leaders are to be produced by the normal 
schools, and the hydra-headed problems of the villages 
are to be successfully and speedily settled. 

(d) Constant After-Care .—An important phase of 
the professional improvement of the rural teacher 
has hitherto received, but scant attention. The notion 
is fairly deep-rooted that once the teacher obtains his 


1 ‘Village JSdiusation in India, p, 93. 
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<liplt)ma, lit' has no (iirt lipr iioctl of oil hoi iiiKtructioii or 
iinprovomont^ fov ho now knowH all thorc' is to bo hsanit 
loganlinf; his frado—and lliis booauso. of his one- 
or two-yonr oxposiiro to the training oourst'. Perhaps 
if short eoursOH ■noro iiirmigod from liino to time, and 
toarshcrs wore oiioituragoil U» ridtirii to tlio training 
centres for further or 'rofroslior' «'ours(>H, it would not 
1)0 so readily taken for granted Hint, on bidding good¬ 
bye, to his norniiil school, oiioiigli podagftgy Invd been 
injected into him lo servo liiiii llio rest of Ids life. As 
tefichera left to theniselvos are liable to deteriorate, 
there are great advantages in periodical repetition 
and iniproveineiit conraos during school vacations. 
The school at Moga sends out supm-visors of village 
schools, and conducts tenidiors’ and supervisors’ 
institutes, brief training-courses for teachers in 
service, and an edueatiunal journal, which is sent to 
practicallj' all tlio teachers. Jn I’nsiimnlai (S. India) 
and a few other centres, a brief but intensive course 
is ofleted, with the object of making uvuiliible to both 
the trained an<l the untrained teuehi'r the best that is 
known in his field, stri'SHing different subjects in dif¬ 
ferent years. Tlie need for keeidng in constant touch 
with teachers in service, it will l»e recalled, was 
recognized uml met by t he Penn Isliiml .school. Our 
training schools are guilty of grave neglect when they 
Imagine that their t ask is llniKhed witli handing over 
their students lo tlio government examination. The 
incentivo and encouragement- that are provided by 
the realization that somebody, whom they esteem 
highly, cares, are all-too often not available lor our 
students in India. 

(e) ISuperDision- as 'First-Aid'.—The question of 
sympathetic and intelligent supervision need not be 
dealt with here at any length. That will be found 
treated fairly thoroughly in some of the other books 
■of this Series.^ Sufllce it to mention here that the 

1 B.g.. Village SehooU in. Indin, by Mtison Olcott i or 
Fourteen Experiments in Rural Edurtnion, edited by Miss 
A. B. Van Doren. (Assooifttlon PresB, Calcutta.) 
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teaeliers need to be not merely told, but to be shown, 
hOAv to relate the school course to the activities of 
the (jominunity. The {treat majority of untrained 
unci inexperienced teachers are as little capable of 
freeing themselves from wrong aims and methods as 
the average fanner is of ridding himself of outworn and 
inefficient agricultural methods, without the aid of a 
demonstration agent. So long as there, are hosts of 
untrained teachers in the villages, tlielTonnal Schools, 
■or their equivalent, should go to them. The aim ought 
to be to carry first-aid to the teacher while he is on the 
job. This more intimate and intensive stimulation 
of the teacher is hound to bring about transformations 
everywhere. The inspectors aud supervisors should 
follow these teachers into their communities, and there 
teach and inspire them in the handling of their parti¬ 
cular problems, just as the demonstration agentfollows 
the Negro hoys and girls to their farms and homes. 
In tlie typo of supervision we have in mind, the 
inspector will not attempt to deal with all the weaknesses 
in the scliool, but will take one or two of the main 
things that need to be improved, and so organize his 
tnlk with that teacher that he will aim at definite 
-conviction and improvement in these few matters. In 
addition, the supervisor will outline some relevant 
reading, or refer to a Teacher’s Journal; and probably 
on the next day give demoustration-lesBons himself, 
to enable the teacher to understand what is meant 
and what he is supposed to do till the supervisor 
-comes round again. This type of supervision is 
more important than even reorganizing the ouni- 
cnluin, or almost any other factor connected with the 
school. There is everything to be said in favour of 
thus putting educational demonstrators into the 
field, to supplement the inadequate professional 
equipment of the rural teacher, to knit the school 
more closely to the community, and to continue the 
real work of education outside the school-room twelve 
months in the year. It is a big work—that of cairrying 
first-aid to the citizen-maker. It consists in holding 
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up tlio liand« of tlii* ill-trainwl, iiipxpci’u'nn'd teuelier^ 
HtrURjilinis alom* in tlii‘ liltlt* ohm'iidiu sHiool huts on 
tlioiiHaiiilfi of dim (■riiMiiiiH iill lliroiiijli tin* land. 
It is tliis d™oiiHlrat»Mn8tH‘Plm'’s Insk to niiike, the 
^Yorl( of tin* teachm HTwIivi*. lo till in the gaps 
between the teneher's equipiiienl and eflieieney. It 
will bo many a long year before all Hit* teaeliers in 
our rural sclinoh will be able (o at lend the normal 
schools and training classes; the only hope, there¬ 
fore, of securing eflieient teai’liiiig in the village 
schools in the near future, lir's in seiuling ilrst-aid to 
the man on I lie job, 

Then, when the teacher has become a eommniiity 
leader, ‘ and the school has beemne a community 
centre, the school at nighl will often he full of adults, 
keen on instruction regarding everytliing that per¬ 
tains to the welfare of their village; and by day it 
will he the happy meeting-place of eager ehildrea, 
who have learnt to llnd in the Hclinfd_ an opporimiity 
for growth, and in the teacher llieir most trusted 
friend, philosoplienind pidc- 



CHAPTEB V. 

THE MESSAGE EOIt IlUllAt EE('!ONST],lT’CTION. 

" The cure of imerlp is not charily, Nnihinr! Hint you can 
(lire a ninn will ilo him much yood. Ymi tmiy rcUmie for a 
monieni his ieinpnwru care, hut he will ilrifl hack (i(i(nn. Wind 
■is heel for the man who neeih help ■is io gire hm a chance to help 
hhneelf. If you can make him aelf-supporting, you will also 
imlie hit}} self-respeiiiiig. A chance to work his way is much 
heller than a chance to shirk his way," 

Henry Ford. 

The SlGNmCIANCE OF THE NEGKO EXTENSION WOKK. 

The detailed description of “the Co-operative 
Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Econoinics” 
carried on ainnngst Negroes, and the striking suiiilarity 
of tho conditions obtaining amongst tliem to those in 
rural India, obviate tho need for a lengthy statement 
of its message. AIucli of 'a'liat was said there should, 
be directly valiuihle to India, To the extent to which 
the conditions tire comparable, the means and methods 
employed in rural America may be adapted in Indio. 
Beyond tlmt, they may be adapted and adjusted to 
suit Indian condi’lions. Without attempting a detail¬ 
ed application of the many po,s.slblo lessons, it may 
be desirable again to revW briefly some of its more 
outstanding and instructive features. 

Its CoMisienqi."One of tho most attractive, features 
of extension work is the consistency with which 
the method of procedure follows tho aim. The aim 
of all extension work is to improve rural life and 
make for better, happier and more comfortable homes. 
Whether this is brought about by the irnprovement 
and stabilization of the farmer’s economic position, 
or by bringing new information and new viewpoints 
to the farmer’s' wife, or by the training of bis hoys 
and gh'ls in the 4-H clubs, this aim is always kept in 
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mind. The iitt<‘mpt in uiti llu* form pfoplc to increase 
their inermies and to improve Iheir livinp: conditions 
is reflected in tiie number ami ilisirilmlion of “im¬ 
proved practices” adopted o!i fiirm.s and in homes. 

" ITelpinji rural people to helii Ihemselves” is an 
objective not tnisy to realize, and tliendore it is instruc¬ 
tive. lo note fhal’ the ajjeni does not retrard it as part 
of his duty "to perforin for the inilividnal or for 
oi'ganiy,atioii.s, the aetual opeinlions of production, 
marketing:, or the various uelivities necessary to the 
proper conduct of Imsiiiess or soeial urf^aniza- 
f ions.” 

Its Method:—Demonittraliini. Not less arresting is the 
method of attrw-k. For the needs of an illiterate and 
suggestible people, nothing superior eouldhe devised; 
it takes the farmer as he is, %vilh all Ids whims, Ids 
prejudices, Ida fixed hahits and suspieions, and 
attempts to lead him onward by example rather than 
hy preee.pt. For this reason, the psychology of the 
■demonstrafion method is ulisolufely Mumd. If it w 
found iiow-n-days that visual iiislnicfion has greal 
possibilities as a method of leaeldiig children and adults 
what shall we say of this even niore vivid form ol 
instruetion ! Huch a method curries wltli it not mcrolj 
intellectual convictioii but persuasion of the. will, h 
is desirable, to notice in this eoiinectinu, that tin 
demonstrations ai’e of two kinds—“ result demonstra 
tions”, and “method demoiistratinii.s’'. The forme 
consist of the. exhibit ion of reKiills secured fron 
■“recommended practices ”. For examiile, if the prac¬ 
tice of spraying is ju8litli*d in its etTect on the plants, 
the plants *“ tell the story ” to the farmer, to his 
neighbours, or to tlie group of observers whom the 
county agent brings to the farm to note the results 
produced by spraying. The. ‘method demonstration 
consists in showing people liow to do something by 
doing it. For example, the nurse, or home demon- 
stration agent shows a group of women how to give an 
invalid a bath in bed, by bathing a person in bed before 
their very eyes, instead of merely telling them how it, 
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ought to ho flonc. Or tlip agent rlciuonstrates to a 
groiii) oliih iiK'iiihwx how to spliee a rope—not by 
leeturing on splicing ami drawing diagrams on tliO' 
black)7oard—hut hy actnallj’ dfiitig it before them. 
Under pi'(?Hsure of the l)rief contaei:» that distinguisli 
his work from that of the school teacher, the exten¬ 
sion worki'r develops methods, ohje(.‘tive and direct,, 
which arc of special value in teaching facts, methods 
and standards, in a ^■ery convincing way. He depends 
largely on the use of concrete examples and illustra¬ 
tions, Obviously, his methods are designed to 
insure suceess with even the least penetrable of intel- 
leetfi, and therefore, are guaranteed to work with 
all. 

Lis Many-ftided Attack .—^Thore is yet another note¬ 
worthy feature characterizing this Extension Work^ 
which makes it worth recommending for adopidon in 
India. As indicated at the beginning of this book,, 
the besetting sin in India and other rural countries has' 
been to treat rural problems in isolaidon, and to ignore' 
their interdependent charaeter. This piecemeal (and 
therefore partial) attack has proved ineflective. AH 
too often they have neglected the adults while trying 
to instruct the young. Progressive educationists have 
come to realize tliat all the different phases of rural 
life must bo tackled together simultaneously. Vil¬ 
lage life is a unit, and they that serve it must regard 
it as one and complete. This is what Hegi-o Extension 
Work proclaims. Every age-group in the community 
is provided for in its programme—there is agricultural 
work for the farmer, home demonstration work for tho 
women, and club work for tho boys and girls. Several 
different interests are catered to, and the people got 
what they want; iinst, because they can reject rather 
promptly what 1:hey do not want; and seeondljv 
because increasingly they thehiselves take part both in 
the originating and in the carrying out of these pro¬ 
grammes. Their work covers the entire rural field. 
And so far as the home is concerned, there is hardly 
any aspect that Is not considered"; for the scope of their 
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wlirk iiichuli's tho nsumisiliilitit'-t nf 11 u» housewife 
ill matters of ffaul, slielter. ami eloiliintj for (he family, 
as well as tlie orjianiziil ion n{ fuiiiilv life in all its 
extemleil i]n]»lieal ions. An all-i'onnil, inany-sulecl 
eamiJaipn siieli as tiiis is tin* eryinji ins’d of Iiuliu. 

Huitnble AHsyjiaif.—Witli reptinl to auapiees anil 
orjianization, the expevienee of Ameiic.i would .suRgest 
Ihe (lesirabilil y of ImviiiR exn-nsioii work closely 
e.onnecte'l with iustilutum.s or wM-icties which eonimand 
prestige nml enulldeiiee. A villatjer wishes lo take 
110 unnecessary I'lninces, and so is naturally not 
lintlm.sifistic abouf tryinc novel mdlinds. Butapro- 
gratunie sponsored, or at least apinoved, by a well- 
known agricnltnral college, or some otln-r dependable 
aeeiicv, is likely to win a hearing with hesitating and 
old-fashioned tanners. Another iidvantage. accruing 
from an intimate association vilh a body like the 
agricultural college stalT is that it would give the agents 
“frequent opportunity to seek nud llnd answers to many 
of the problems they encounter on the village farms. 
On tho other hand, this vital eontaet with the con¬ 
crete problems of village life will sewe to enliven 
instruction in the farm sehool or agrieullural inslitute. 
It may also bo said that the number of students deriv¬ 
ing benelit from the ngi'icultural colleges in India is 
so small that it would be worth wliile to find other 
chimnels of service to justify the large investments 
made. This cun be done without mueh difficulty if, 
in addition to educating a few students in scientiflo 
iigricnlture, their efforts are direi-te.d to the dissemina¬ 
tion of information to farmers through bulletins and 
^cii’ctilarsbassAoutheworkof cxpcrhiiciital Ktutiona and 

model farms. Further, it is conceivable that farmers’ 
in.stitutes and exhibitions may be conducted by them. 
Thousands more can be reached through the movable 
schools and demonstration trains. It can never be 
forgotten that education has to reach tho entu-e coim 
raunity ; and that it is even truer of the adults than of 
the children, that a vast number of them cannot, will 
not, and should not leave home. Tho idea should 
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V)c thilt expressed in an American. Agriculttiral College 
Bulletin; “If you can't come to the College, the 
College, will come to you.” 

Mwable Uchoiils .—The idea of the movable school 
has alivacly found a warm welcome in some sections 
of India, though it is rarely recognized that it is 
borrowed from a IjJegi’o’a efforts towards rural recon¬ 
strue,tioii in America. Travelling schools have already 
come into being; lorries, trucks and carts, and 
occasionally trains, arc used for conveying the exhibits 
and the staff to the neighbouring village communities. 
Somel.imes these institutions are as.sociated with an 
agricultural college, as in Coimbatore; and sometimes, 
when of a varied character, are conducted directly 
under Government auspice-s, as in the 3?nnja,b. , These 
'schools on wheels’, carrying exhibits, charts, illustrative 
material, etc., stop at certain rural stations, and 
attract large crowds from the neighbouring villages. 
The staff, representing different department’s, provide 
a varied programme of instruction and recreation. 
Travcdliiig Health and Agricultural Exhibitions have 
proved eminently STiccessful in the Punjab. They 
started with a bullock-cart carrying a magic lantern 
and a demonstrator; later they secured from Govern¬ 
ment a motor lorry which made possible more extended 
tours and recently they have been able to increase 
their sphere of usefulness by running demonstration 
railway trains. Agricultural demonstration work is 
actively pursued, seed is distributed to the villagers, 
and implenients are lent for trial. Exhibits of 
excellent products and of some labour-saving devices 
are brought before the people. Leotures, often illus¬ 
trated with slides, are given in the villages by ofBcials 
and non-ofllcials, on agriculture, health, sanitation, 
adult education, and the like. Itinerant players 
and singing parties are occasionally pressed into 
service to contobute to the entertainment of the rural 
folk; and amateur dramatic club tries to portray 
village life and its problems on the stage. 

A Conmumiy Wdfare Agent.—ISot less important for 
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India is a ‘ Villapp Guidi* similar to the Negro 
Denionsti’iitifm Agent, closi-rilX'd carliw. “A good guide- 
will have a book for every village, with a page for every 
family. Ho will fill in details from time to time, so 
that, he will know which <*hildren are due for inocula¬ 
tion, how many arts still kept away from school, what 
improvtsd implements each man has, whelher he sows, 
good seed or bad, whether he keeps good cattle or bad,. 
Whether he is a member of a hank or iu>t, and every 
single detail thal is required for llie ])urpost! of rural 
uplift.” With this information at lumd, he outlines 
his programme and procedure. These agents have 
to bo men with Insight and entiinsiasm, filled with the- 
spirit of service. As was indicated in the case of 
the Negro county agent, he has to be acquainted 
with improved agriculture, rural economics and rural 
.sanitation. Such a community welfart* agent should know 
not only Imw to inspire people to improve their own 
eonditioiiB but also to seeuro t]ie co-operation of the 
different forces and agencies at work in the area. 

Demmiration Wwri.—Demonstration worlt may well 
include, asitdoosattUfCeutml l''arm School at Katpadi, 
crop rotation, .seed Heleetiou, iietter tilling, proper 
manuring, controlling insects, jiests and diseusi^s, and 
utilizing daily and poultrj- iiroduel.s. I-’nirs, contests 
and exhibitions have been found lo be useful incentives. 
iSiiort lecture courses and fanners’ insiitntes providing 
intensive coaching, arc bound to bear fruit in time. 
Agriculture lias to bo made- attractive and profitable' 
by all conceivable means, if it is not to see worse days.. 
Nor can the claims of ruval life be forgotten. Hope, 
health and happiness need to be brought into the- 
Indian village. To this end, games should be taught, 
and wholesome recreation provided for the eager village 
folk, young and old; training in leisure-time and 
subsidiary occupations should be provided ; health 
campaigns should be conducted from time to time,, 
and practical instruction given in hygiene, sanitation,, 
control of epidemics, etc. In view of the fact that 
nneo-ordinatod effort and dissipation of resources- 
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havotieen responsible for miich waste and inefficiency^ 
it may well be the welfare agent’s function to unify 
all efforts aiming at rural improvement. In tbe face of 
the appalling needs of rural India, and the certainty 
of ultimate large returns, it ought not be difficult tn 
secure co-operation from all sources, official and non- 
oificial, private and public alike. 

TTnrl' amongst Women and Girls .—That conditions 
both inside and outside the home in India stand in 
urgent need of improvement is more or less obvious, 
even to the casual observer. But the nature of the- 
defects, and the tragic seriousness of neglect must be 
brought home, before concern and enthusiasm can be¬ 
come transformed into organised and concerted action. 
If we calculate the comsequenoes of illness, suffering- 
and premature death, In terms of rupees, annas and. 
pies,^ even the most xinmathematical of individuals,, 
soeioties and governments are bound to see that it is 
worth while to invest large sums of money on rural 
betterment. In any scheme of rural uplift, adequate 
provision should bo made for the employment of 
qualified women for work amongst the women and girls. 
This type of workmay well be attempted in certain rural 
reconstruction centres, through women who have had 
the necessary training. Given adequate training and 
* other facilities, it ought not to be impossible to secure 
the services of enthusiastic and self-sacrificing women,, 
any more than it has been to find lady doctors and 
supervisors of child-welfare and maternity centres.. 
Starting witli hygiene and sanitation in the home, and 
beauty and cleanliness in the yard or compound, their 
effort should spread to the street,’ neighbourhood. 


^ The Bconomlo loss whioh India Is Bustainlng every year by 
deatli and sickness resulting from preventable causss ig esti¬ 
mated to bo nZi crores. This calculation is based on the- 
earning capacity of an Indian (Bs. 100 per year per bead> 
and loot on the cost of an Indian life (Rs. 200). See article on. 
"Tha SToney; Taluo of Poblio Health," by Dr. J, T. Corneliue, 
M.D., p.T.Ht, of thoProyjnoial Hygiene Institute, Lucknow, 
in T^Mindiman Times of Aug. 0, 1031. 
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community, and ho on. DemoiiHtration -workers in 
America proceed on tin; assumiitinn that if persons are 
first encouraged to take an interest in the outward 
appearance, of tlieir house, they are very likely, sooner or 
later, to attend to the, aerious needs insUh' Subsidiary 
occupations and cottage indnstries could be taught 
to the women and giris, so that they might both heautify 
their homes and add to their linancial resources. The 
women welfare agents may well draw the. attention of 
the rural housewife to tlie desirability of a well-balanced 
■diet, and instruct women and girls in first-aid, care 
of the sick, and up-bringing of eliildren. Baby Shows 
and Hoaltli Weeks help to draw attention to what lias 
to be done ; but it will not do to rest content with 
these annual perfornumees. In this connection it 
may be deslrahle to recall the discovery made by Penn 
School, tluvt tlie babies needing attention and the 
mothers lacking enthusiasm were the v(‘ry ones who 
did not appear at the Baby Shows. "They that are 
whole need not a physician." While offering prizes 
to the few splendid specimenH brought to those shows, 
ellort should also bo directed to patting hope and 
■confidence in the many homes which are not represented 
there. Throughout the year and every year, all-round 
attacks on these problems need to be conducted in the 
towns and villages of India. It is not inconceivable * 
that some of the methods in home demonstration and 
health work employed by the "Kegro women may be 
practicable and oltective even in this country. But 
is there not sometliing here wliich college and high 
school girls could do, in an organized fashion, in their 
own towns and villages, or in other places during their 
usually wasted vacations f And may not the problem 
of under- or un-employment of many married ns well as 
unmarried educated ladies, be thus at least partially 
solved, and invaluable service rendered at the same 
time to their less fortunate sisters! Indifference is 
unthinkable when it is realized that neglect of the 
health and education of the so-called masses, sooner or 
later, tells on the general level of welfare and prosperity. 
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that 1 ‘lioleiu and small-pox are no respectora of persons, 
and that no place is safe for any one, until it ia safe for all. 

The Nredjor Junior GliiJi Work .—It ■was noticed in 
the chapter on Negi'ciPlxtension Work, that along with 
the attempt to reach, through agrienltiire and doniestio 
ficienee schools, larger and larger numbers of boys and 
girls, the programme was also made more attractive. 
Dr, Knapp realized that the attention of the young 
people should be fixed on agricultural and rural iraprove- 
inent. They too should be enabled to become more 
efficient producers. Therefore, vbthn were started 
for them : and to-day there are hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of eager, ■wide-awake young clnb members. 
Besides, it has been demonstrated time and again 
that these progressive young farmers produce larger 
and better crops than their sceptical and conservative 
fathers. The lesson for India is plain. The only way to 
ensure interest in farm life is to Itegin with the young. 

Procedures —Before starting clubs tor boys and girls, 
a sentiment favoiirable to their organization should he 
built up in the community, and wrong notions 
4i8pelled. Business methods should he adopted hy 
all—in regaxd to constitution, election of office-bearers, 
•etc, In selecting a projeot, care should be taken to see 
that it meets some community need, and also smts the 
;ageand interests of the members. A meeting-place 
should also be an'anged. Thus an opportunity will be 
provided for the members to tost and practise tlie 
, most approved methods in agriculture and home scienee, 
imder social conditions such as they will meet in their 
regular community life later on. Then it will not be 
long before a spirit of propessivenoBB and good citizen¬ 
ship is engendered in the boys and girls of our villages. 

Scouting in the Villages .—The Boy Scout idea and 
organization also can be adapted to fit into a scheme 
■of rural reconstruction. Tn fact, the outstanding 
feature of such work in Sahindranath Tagore’s Biural 
Eeconstruction Centre at Sriniketan, Bengal, is that it 
is a ‘scout oum project’ propamme. Troops of scouts 
.should be started in all village,s, and they should, be 
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trained (as they are in Sriniketan) in ilrst-aid, sanitation^ 
dteinfecling tanks, extinguishing iires, etc. One-of the- 
mast serious drawbacks of rural life—lack of games, 
and recreation—inuy also, in this way, tind a ready 
solution. Those eharaeter traits whieli are so admired,, 
and whirh are bo necesanry, in young people, sueh 
as initiative, reHourcefulnnsa, leadership, entlinsiasm,. 
eO'Oportttion, ei«., are fostered and developed hy it. 
Above all, it may he the meanH of sttreading the ‘scout 
spirit’ in the villag<w of India. 

Tits School Garden, —If, however, extension work is 
to be carried on ainongHt school boys and girls,, 
probably the first type of activity to be undertaken 
would be in the school garden. ^The pupils enjoy 
raising vegetables, watching their growth, keeping 
account of their cost, yield, etc. Wliorevcr this idea 
is intelligently adopts, it will free them from bookish¬ 
ness, and will give them a chance to come into Joyous 
and creative contact with nature and mother earth.' 
It may also provide an outlet for their energies during 
school hours, and supply teachers with rich material 
for vitalizing class-room work, .School gardening is 
likely to be considered a ‘fad* by those who cannot see 
its relation to " education "j but modern psycholo¬ 
gists are agreed that, as part of tlie eourso of studies, 
the school gardon is indispensable to the rural solinol.. 
It may further be so u.sed as to be of invaluable 
assiatanoe in the teaching of language, arithmetic, 
spelling, reading, botany, physiology, biology, etc. 
Besides, there is probably no surer way of inculcating 
a sense of the dimity of labour. School gardens may 
well be encouraged for this, If for no other reason. Thfr y 
size of the garden should depend on the numbei’ of 
children who are to work on it. The question of the 
desirability of individual plots, as opposed to class- 
gardens, and a common gardon for the school*, can 
best be settled by experimentation. "Whenever 

^ The value of such direct contact with Nature is per¬ 
haps nowhere naoie reaHKed and fostered thou In the Poet’s. 
School at Santiniketan, ueor Bolpur. 
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possible, arrangoments should bo made for the care 
•of the garden during the suiniuer vacation. 

Homo Qardrns. —The hoine vegetable and flower 
garden is a natural evolution from the school garden, 
and meets the difficulties of ijupils living far from 
school. G'he value of such a movement as this for the 
improvejiiont ol' the appearance of a village cannot 
be over-estimated. 

A Suitcdile lustruclor. —^All this will need a teacher 
who can not only instruct the boys at the school and 
•on the school farm, hut also work with the boys and 
their fathers on their own farms, with a viow to ihereas- 
ing production. If the rireal teacher could manage 
the fann work a,s well as his school work, every village 
would have a fountain-source of inspiration and 
enlightenment. Where home projects and club work 
are managed by the teacher, it becomes possible to 
give the child, through the school, everything that he 
needs for his normal growth as a citizen. Until this is 
feasible, such work will have to be caiTied on outside 
the Bcliool, by agencies specially concerned with riu’al 
reconstruction. 

Co-operative and Credit Societies,—As in America, 
so in India, the Co-operative Movement has been one 
of, the best friends of the villager. Bural oo-opexa- 
tivc credit societies arc formed when the landowners 
xind some of the workers of the village agree to pool 
their permanent resources as a security on which to 
borrow money. This security is enhanced by the 
fact that the society is on an ‘unlimited ’ basis. After 
the registrar has found the conditions satisfactory, 
.and has registered the society, it can borrow at reason¬ 
able rates of interest from a central bank, and give 
loans to its members up to a fixed liniit. Since all the 
members are Jointly responsible for the liabilities of the 
society, they have "to take care that it is well run, that 
money is wisely spent, and that all debts are promptly 
repaid. Bach man is thus made his brother’s keeper! 
The society .usually does business only within the 
village or hamlet in which every man knows all his 
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fellowR. A jnan wuntinfi to Jion-ow a Kuin must justify 
tliK usp lie would iTiako of il, und adlim* to his 
purpose. 

It is calcidiited that in India elnven-lwelftlis of the 
members imMityricnlturists, and that anmially these men 
are savinof over two million rupee.s 1>>\ borrowing from 
their societies, ins(.ea<l of from the-soornr. N ou-iueinbers 
are also i»roll1ing by ihe osiHleiice of lliese sneieties,. 
becaitso the rale of interest for 1 lie whole area is 
brought down. Jiidebtednes.*.-, litigation and extra¬ 
vagance are diminishing; niui h land is being redeemed j 
drinking is decreasing; education and citizenship are 
being fostered, and rural life is Iieing revolutionized 
. imperoeptibly by the promotion of tlirift, eo-opera- 
tivcness and a sense of responsibility. Originally,, 
the co-operative niovenienf was introduced with the 
idea of providing capilal for agriculture at reasonable 
rates of interest; but it soon became clcuir thal instruc¬ 
tion in tlio wise, use of eapilal and llie diseouvagernent 
of imprudent speiuliug were greatly needed. Non- 
credit co-oporalive sueieties uLso lane lU’oved of great 
value. The ]<iiat sale of produce, llu* sitretul of village 
indu.s1ries, the co-operative Imying of .sei'd, eriiiiimient, 
etc., the promotion of edueaiion, and tlie mueh-needed 
consolidation of widely scattered holdings, liave been 
some of the noteworthy resulls so fur secured. 
Further, organizations of tenants, ugrleultural labour- 
ors and otliers, to protecd their own interests, have 
been greatly stroiigthened. In some places these 
Bocietics even investigate rural iirobleius and open 
school.^ and di.s]ipnsark*rt. Well-mauaged co-operative 
soeieticJs helj) to secure a fair price to tlie culti¬ 
vator for his grain, and to leave the villager some¬ 
thing beyond the bare margin of existence. It is this 
spirit of co-operation in progressive ventures that 
needs to bo still more encouraged in I'uval India. 

T/ic Organisation of Extension Work .—^No extensive 
programme of rural uplift is conceivable without proper 
organization and adequate finances. Whether the 
plan in general use in America is adopted, or whether 
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adaptationH arc made to suit the peculiar conditions 
of ciioli prinince, diKtrict, and community, the chief 
thing to hfuir in mind is that a comprehensive campaign 
is iihsoliitcly indispensable, if the many and varied 
proldems of India's villages arc at all to ho solved. 
Tins is the moral clearly ])ro<;laiined by American rural 
experience. No partial or half-hearted measures -will 
do. All the different phases of rural life must be 
drawn in, and men, women and childron must all be 
raised and emancipated together. A community can¬ 
not ho half-free and half-slave. 

Fimnee .—^In this connection, it may be instructive 
to recall how the cost of the extensive programme of 
rural uplift is met in America. Of tho Es. 7,00,00,000 
spent last year on extension work, about 95% was 
obtained from taxes. It is believed there that it is 
Ingitimate to use tho taxes of the nation—^public funds 
collected by the county, state and nation—to improve 
rural and agricultural America. There is a definite 
conviction further, that this method “pays its own 
way”, in poor communities as well as rich, because it 
produces more than it costs. Nor is there any hesita¬ 
tion to .spend time and money on experiments; for 
it is felt that only thus is it possible to Hnd out the 
ways t«) proceed and the ways not to proceed. 

iiiucii a generous—though really, no more than 
reasonable—treatment of the claims of rural improve¬ 
ment is needed in India and other rural countries, 
if they are once again to come into their own. If the 
people who produce are starved, kept ignorant, and 
enfeebled by sickness, how can the country prosper ? 
For this reason, extension work is deserving of .un¬ 
stinting and enthusiastic national support. It may 
bo introduced and carried on as a public, institution, 
as in America and in a province or two in India; or, 
as it has been more generally in India, controlled and 
linanood by progressive missionarj' societies, Christian 
and non-Ohristian, the Eural Department of the 
Y.M.O.A., and other philanthropic ijrivate bodies. 
It may not be a hazardous prophecy to say that after 
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the auoccsa of this method has hfcn domnnstrated 
for a while, it will also receive oflicial lamediotion 
and bo coudneted under .slate [luspiees. Until then| 
and for .some time after, effective* eneouracemont will 
have to come from indlvhlimls and private agencies 
who have the welfare of the farmer and his family on 
their conscience. 

We may note in comduahm that wind is want erl most 
of all is a recognition of the fact that none of our 
farmers attend any agi’icultiiral school or college; 
that a very large majority of them do not read bulletins 
and circulars, and do not ftdlow them when read; 
that only a minority of them attend institutes, fairs 
or conferences ; that a largo number of them, even 
if willing, do not know how to follow instructions 
at a distance ; that it is an exceedingly difficult task to 
persuade a man that his way of doing a thing is wrong; 
that even if convinced, he is usually lielpk’H.s to change 
without the personal and immiMliate lielp of his 
instructor; that often he will prefer keeping a oo.stly 
.silence to betraying Ins iguoranee. It was the 
recognition of these facts that led a few men some 
.years ago, as dcsciibcd earlier, to launch in a large 
way the plan known ns Co-operative. Demonstration 
Work, for teaching adults and boys and girls how to 
farm .satisfactorily, and how to manage their farms, 
their homes, and their gardens to their own greater 
advantage. It is the recognition in India of those 
veiy facts that will have to shape a programme of re¬ 
construction suited to the needs and genius of the 
Indian villager, and lind for it the necessary fluanciol 
and moral support. 

There is a period in the progres.s of a nation when 
a system of education for illiterates needs to be devised, 
and when great use has to be made of the oral method 
of instruction. The masses of India may catch their 
first enthusiasm for education from a temporary 
expedient which does not emphasize literacy. 
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The rrhnary Ncfds,—It dtxw no good moi-ely to know 
how ('.onditiniis are in India. It is vain simply to he 
aware of what is being done in other lands. Even 
learning of suecessful endeavour in one’s own eo^intry 
in itself confers no merit. What docs matter is the 
intelligont resolve to go and do likewise. The problem 
then^is : What to do, in order to make the schools in 
India ada])tod to their eommnnity and environment ? 

A Greater Eealisation of Bural Claim .—First of all, 
what is required is a realiza tion of the gravity of the situ¬ 
ation. Siince India is an agricultural country, and over 
1)0% of her 360 millions live away from the cities, what 
concerns them concerns all. Their well-being should be 
the care of the more sophisticated minority. If they are 
not to he a liability, they cannot any longer be neg¬ 
lected. Indians should rouse themselves to see that 
justice is done to their fellow human-beings, who, 
being ICkSS clninoroua, are treated at the opportunity- 
counter as of no account. The masses of the villages 
of India may be inarticulate, but they are not neces- 
saiily insensible. All things do not seem to come 
to them that wait. However, there are now welcome 
signs of a quickening of conscience in those who have 
a share in shaping the education of the country, But 
there has to bo a more general realization of the fact 
that the progress and perpetuity, as well as the 
Wppiness and prosperity of a nation, depend on an 
intelligent and contented citizenry. * 

A More Adequate Grasp of the Problem ,—^Not all those 
who are connected with the administration of public 
instruction have yet sufficiently gra.sped the problem 
of rural education. Many of them indeed seem still to 
be. unaware that there is such a thing as a ‘problem’ 
in conneotion with the instruction of village children. 
This may be a hard saying; but mental lethargy is 
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inpxcusablo wium playinp with siirli sw’fit Htfites, 
Further, that tlie school should be related to the normal 
life of the child and the e.iiminunity, and that the child 
should be the centre of attentifin in eilucation,—these 
have yet to be accented as basic i)rinc;ij)h*s for the 
creation of any syMteni of elTective eilucation. 

More Progimeivr Hrhnoh. —^l'’uTtlic‘r, it is very 
necessary that there should he many more c.onvine,in(( 
proofs of the efticacv of lliese new iileas. Desirable 
types of schools should be multiplied, i f jumeral support 
is to be secured. If located in central and slrategic 
points, they are likely to iittmet the attention ..they 
de.sprve. The evident success of sueh institutions 
will make Increasingly possible the introduction of 
their distinguishing features into the ordinary schools 
of the land; just as the inlluenci* of Hampton and 
Tuskegee on the State school system of the United 
States i.s definitely reengnizahle in the present State 
provision for agriciiltnre and Innne eennoinic,s. 

h'requent Sharing 0 /J?xpmVnws.--It will not do only 
to have sneh schools. They should hi* treated as 
‘ deinoiistrathms’ of a different and a more desirable 
type, and should be given adeipiate puhlicity, 
Educational jrmrne.ls, newspapers and painphhds may 
be utilized to spreuil the news. .Some of lliese ean be 
translated from one language into atudher, making 
the necessary changes. Hepnlations ..'hould lx* sent 
to see the .■jchool at work. Confcreiiees of persons 
engaged in similar work may be held at the demonstra¬ 
tion school. Exports travelling tluviuglioul a language- 
area or province, making uvailahle to those in need 
the beat knowledge and experienee on the subject, 
Yrill be rendering invalmiblo service. Such a cioinmercc 
in ideas and experiences will prevent useless endeavour, 
costly failure, and disheartening disappointments. Q’he 
awarenes.s that something has been achieved under 
similar handicaps is an. incentive and an encourage¬ 
ment not to bo lightly treated. Much light is un¬ 
intentionally, but most unfortunately, hidden under 
local and provincial bushels all over this big couutry. 
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The thicovragmnti ef ExpenmentaUon.—'B\it how can 
demonstration schools ranltiply iinloss c'xpcrimentation 
is ofticitilly encouraged ? While gratifying eviclenee 
is usually availahli' of progreasivenesa in liigli placea,. 
it is not infrequently tvporled that inspectors and 
othors are unwilling to encouTage any deimrture from 
what has been traditional. In certain notable 
iiiHl iinces, however, aome of tlieni have been won over 
at least to suspend juiJgTue.nt., and to give the enter¬ 
prise a fair trial. Hiieli ea-ses havn sneceeded in making 
a few converts. Educational authorities need to see 
the valufs of initiating changes and trying new methods^ 
Gravo are the dangers of regimentation. Only a 
thoroughly flexible and progi’e.ssivc programme will, 
save the -situation. Otherwise, as it was in the begin¬ 
ning, is now, and ever shall be,—misery without end ! 

E^icatioml Eescareh Fecmary. —^Another indispens¬ 
able aid to experimentation is provision for a scientific 
study of education, This is demonstrated in the- 
important contributions being made by the United 
Btate.s, where more than elsewhere, facilities exist 
for <fdu('ationiil re,search. Teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools an? necessary for the Iraiuing of teaeher.s.. 
Tint who i.s to decide what is to be taught, how, when^ 
where, and in what quantities i Educational experts 
alone <'an pronounce an opinion on such matters, and 
even they, only after observation aiid experimenta¬ 
tion. So surgeon will allow an engineer to operate 
on his patient. Ko architect would ever think of 
displacing an accountant. Then, is the Department 
of Public Instruction alone so inconsequential, and its 
portals so wide open as to be regarded a,s indiscriminat- 
ingly hospitable i 

More Oenei-ous Private Aid. —Any increase of educa¬ 
tional opportunity, any wide-spread improvement in 
educational procedure, is unthinkable without larger 
expenditure. Teachers are necessary, larger in number, 
and, even more than that, better in quality. Buildings 
and equipment worthy of an institution that is to set the 
standard, for the community are essential. Intensive, 
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supervision is a sina qua non In any real iniprove- 
ment. All these demand immev, more money, and 
yet more, money. Private philaiilhropy needn to bo 
directed into educational channels. 'I'lie treinendoua 
educational oppoi'tunitie.s now available in Armorica 
are partly to be esiplained by the fiibulouK endowments 
and tho generous Hubsoriptions from private individuals. 
But there must be faith in the value f»f eduealinn, be¬ 
fore it becomes reasonable l.o expect private support. 
Therefore, with the devising of a systi'm of edueation 
more in keeping with the needs of the people, it is not 
inooneoivablfl that in India also there will be readier 
response and gi'eater enthusiasm. 

More Adequke fitnle Aid.—Neverthedess, under exist¬ 
ing economic conditions, universal popular education 
is impoBBible, unless it is rceogniztal, us it is in some 
of the civilized countries, as the lirst charge on State 
revenues. Any attempt to provide for national 
education mainly by private agencies and private funds 
is bound to prove inadequate fur the need, and there¬ 
fore futile. A national system of edneation, according 
to most Indian leaders, must be provided for, enforced, 
financed and controlled by the nnlion; and in perform¬ 
ing that function, the nation nnist be represented 
by the State. 

The Present False Bennomy .—cost of undertaking 
to improve tb© schools would seem, prima fade^ a 
burden almost too heavy to bear. But what are the 
facts ? IMie costliest scdiCTne is the one which does 
not roach all tho children, and which therefore spells 
disaster. As Bishop Whitehead aptly points out, "It is 
not unfair to say that more than half the money now 
spent on village education is simply thrown away. 
Torty per cent throixghout India lapse into illiteracy, 
and for the villagers alone, sixty per cent is well within 
the mark.” A aystom which only reaches one in five) 
—and that ineffectively—is eighty per coit deficient. 
The cost is not in tho money but in the neglect. The 
puq)ose of education is not to save money but to save 
citizens. Making citizens, however much it costs, 
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ia making both inoiioy nnd citiacng. Wise economy is 
not in money not-apont, but in money Tarell-apent, With 
the intensive improvement of the community sohool. 
and a comprehensive reconstruction of village life, 
the gain through the reduction of indebtedness, and 
the clearing of loans obtained at 75 per cent interest,, 
will definitely improve the fanner’s financial condition. 
Better conditions of health and better methods of 
ugricnlturo will ultimately benefit India’s resources.. 
On closer thought, therefore, the financial difficulty 
is really not as groat as it appears. 

The Task is not Impossible .—^In conolnsion, it may be* 
well to remember that there are few things on the 
human plane which are absolutely fool-proof. The- 
best methods will not succeed unless they are worked, 
with both intelligence and enthusiasm. The task in- 
India of transforming the villager and re-making the 
village may well seem super-human. But who is to- 
decide between the possible and the impossible 7 If 
George Washington had been told that some day 
locomotives would carry passengers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific at the rate of sixty miles an hour, he 
would have exclaimed “It can’t be done ! ’’ If Watts- 
had been told that one day engines would be operated 
by a gas then unknown, and sleeping in the bowels of 
the earth, merely by the application of a spark, he would, 
have replied, “Absurd! ’’ If some one had told Cyrus,, 
who laid the first Atlantic cable, that some day men 
would speak across oceans and continents, without the? 
aid even of a wire, he would have declared, “Impossi¬ 
ble 1 ’’ It would seem then that there is a solution for 
every problem, however difficult, if people only know 
enough about the situation, will profit by the experi¬ 
ence of others, and will dedicate them-selves in whole¬ 
hearted and intelligent service to ushering in that- 
better day. In these days of miracles, unbounded 
faith and infinite hope alone can stand unashamed. 
But more needed than faith and hope is love—^love for 
the unlovely, the lowly and the lost. 
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(Krrtim awwd, 40; 

(lurvej'c, 133; 

tcaohura’ ptnoa In the, I30-133; 
tlw eobonl iind the, 21, S3, 110-118 1 
120-182, 163>1M) 

Welfare agent, 144-146. 

<<!oolejr, R. fi., 17, 18, 19, SO, 3S,41t 
•Co-operative Soolotv, 34, 136, UO* 

lao, 

•Couiiti 7 Hfo— 

Ixilleimont of, 80; 
eounie In, 72-73, 77; 
impravnmciit of, 80-01, 02; 
luRik'n trained for, 80-82: 
preparaUon for, 17-18, 21, .7B'36 ; 
praulanm of, 110-120. 

•Country Sobool— 

agilooltnro in, 27-36, 46, 122; 
iia ooinmnnity contro, 128-130 ; 
oiirrlnulnm ni, 110-124; 
pmcticol im. literary cmpliaaia in 
llip, 124-128: 

preparing teuebon {nr, 130-138; 
eervloe to the oommuulty, 192- 
130. 

•County agent-- 
work of, 03-05; 
eonlrlbutlon of, 06, 

-Cnlturo, 8; 

proaervation of, 61. 

•Curriculum— 

agriculture in Ibo, 27.20; 
in Berry School, 80 ( 
of the tnral achool, 110'124; 
variation In the, 127; 
village, 6. 

D 

.']>ebt in India. 2. 


D,—(Cortiil,) 

Dcnionalration work— 
ndotillnn nf, in Itidla, 146; 
ngrinultuinl calli-gra and, 142-146 
inellioda nf, 137; 

Iirepiimt.biu fur, 145-140; 
tiiuni, 102, 103. 

Uninehtio acience, oluwiva in, 72,120. 


S 


ISdueatinn —- 
{nolllUoa for. 6; 
forUfo,21.22i 
In BtUbudea, 0, 123-124; 
Indlaniring, 118-110; 
literary, 120; 
nallonat ayatem of, 160; 
pmetical, 22; 
aoolal, 61; 

EngUah Hlatory, 78. 

Bxtenaion work— 
aim, 83, 87-88; 
contribution of, 107-110; 
luntarca of, 130-142; 
inBueuoo on homo life of, 100; 
In India, 160; 
moaaagi) of, l4l; 
inothoda of, 80-112; 
orij^n and growth, 83-88; 
organlratlon of, 84-86; 
aoclol atimulua of, 107 ; 
anpport of, 140-160. 

r 


Parma— 

bettor, 27-36, 104; 
niakora’ cluba, 00; 
Penn Behool and, 46; 
tho achool, 32. 

PloRiIng, ]}. J., 120 
Prlaaoll, If. B., 17 ; 
Momorial, 20, 03. 


0 


Qamoa, 00, 00, 01, 104, 144. 
Goidena— 
home, 04,148; 
achool, 148; 
vegetable, 00. 
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H 

Hampton, IT, If), IQ, IIM. 

Hart, Joarph K„ 21, B4. 

Health— 

eaoipalgn, 130, Uit 

In Intl& 1; 

in St, Heltma, 16 ; 

in tlia tmaino canne, 134-13S; 

meaiums, 3I)-in t 

atriM on, 71 1 

wrok, 103, 140. 

High aohoot, 73-TB. 

Homo— 
aotai, 30; 

bonaMncatlon of, 40, 8B-D1, US* 
140) 

domonatnlion, 90; 
damonattatian ogont, 96-Q8, lOS; 
aoonomloa oonric, 73, 74-70, OS* 
80, 103, 127, U7i 
ooaaomioB taaohot, SO; 

Monomliu mrk, lOfl-107, 125 1 
gardenaln the, 40, 04, 148; 
unptOTemont in the, 00-97; UB; 
impiovamont of lUu In the, 109-110; 
librarv In the, 47; 
makon, 38-42, 97-00, 99-100; 
making, 81, 118; 
managoment, 42-43 ; 
aohuor and the, 108-100; 
viaita to the, 40-41, 03-64. 

Homea, national eaninaign for bettor, 
36-38, 40, 118, 

Honau, Graoe B., 16, 30; 
koeptng, 07-08. 

Byglisnn, inatruotion In, 144, 146. 


I 

HUtamoy, 2; 
lapaa into, 124, 160. 

InduBtrlee— 
at Penn Sohool, 42-40; 
oottage, ISO, 146; 
enooucagemont of, 120; 
aubaidlary, 2, 118; 
training in, 40, 122. 

Iiwpeotor, 137-13B, 


J 


Jaanei' Bnnd, 19. 

Jatanp Agrlanltaial Waggon, 86-87. 
Jonea, IChomaa Joaae, 60. 


K 

Kilpatriok, W. H.. 122, 121. 127. 

Knapp, 8. A., 87, 109, 146-U7 ; 
Agrieultaml truck, 87. 

L 

Leaden,, 44, 04.06, 80-82, 110, 110,. 

131.132, 136, 183. 

Loram, C. X., 13,66, 

M 

Hayliaw, Arthur, 4. 

MoKcn, W. J., 121. 

Meuhaiiiaa, 72, 73, 76, 70. 

Heaton, W., 122. 

UidwLvea* oloaa, 26. 

Moga, 120, 130. 

Movahb Sohnol face Soliool on- 
VVhcala). 

Mukorji, H., 2. 

Uumvy, L. H., 16, 20. 

Muaic, 30, til, 77. 104, 121, 131; 
ciaaiun in, 124. 

K 

Kuraing, 25, 30, 00, 97, 118, 146.146.. 

0 

Oloott, Mnaon, 130. 

f 

PutonU — 
luaguo, 40-41; 
moutliiga, 62. 

PaiunialA, 136. 
i’eiin Sohool— 
aoailomio ouurao In, 44 ; 
agrlouUurD at, 27-36, 46 ; 
niibieTuinont of, 26-62, 66; \ 

aim of, 2U, 21, 22 ; 
ohauRe in, 17, 18; 

Dondltlona faolng, 16; 
oqulpmcnt of. 22, 23; 

Dxampia nf, 66, 117-118, 120, 13U.1 
134, 130; 

expenditure, 22, 23, 21; 
foundoia, 1-1; 
health and, 20-27; 
htatoiy, 14; 

indiutWal voik at, 42-44, 46; 
partleolar ptobloma of, 120; 
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B.—(<7onti!.) 


Pi'iin School” 
pnteUMl empluudii ict 1S!1; 
pntiont ttaluR »I. IB, 20; 
Nlgnificiiiicii’ «I, 12; 
rniiiiody, J?, 0., 13. 

Pbyiiiimi cvltnre, Hi, 77, 

piiini, p. r.. a. 

PonlOry— 
oldlM, 4iS i 
Judging, 102 1 

niung, 80, lOS, 118; ■ 

work In, BO, 6B400, 

Porarty, 1. 

Pnotjee oottigc, 23, 87 , 88, 74. 
PMdaoUofi,2. 

PnjcoU, 76, 

Ptiblie Snrvieo Committee, 47, 48, 


B 


Bdigiotu life, 4846, 78, 76, 80, 
Bemonandve work; 03, 
RooMvelt, Tboodon, 00; 

owud for sarvloe, 62, 

Bund (MO Oountiy). 


Bawh^!, ,70,118, 

Smitli.Lcvor Pundi, 84, 100, 

Boolal life, 48.4B, 78, IB, BO-61, 82. 
Bt, Rokmn Polk-loto Soolrty, 61, 110. 

T 

Tagon, Bablndniiittb, 147, 140. 

TcMhiUB— 

bolter Hkloririi for, 138; 
ImpartiMM of, 130.131: 
imptoTing, 126.138; 
quoUflosUona of, 146; 
reoTultmonb of, 184; 
rani, 03; 

nporvidon of, 18B<13S; 
tntnlng at, 7, 40-47, 68.64, 71, 73, 
76, 126, 181.182, 134, 136 ; 
viUigc, 6, 7; 
vliiln of, 40, 41; 
work of, 123. 

Xowne, lAura M., 16, 19, 20. 
Travelling Soboola (Me Bobool on 
Wbeola). 

Tmikogoo, 84, 86, 87, BO, B7, 101, 
102, 103, 164. 


Snlos Houw, 60, 63. 
fiohool— 
attenduico at, 4 

comoiDnlty and, 110, 110, 117, 
118, 12B.183,16.7.164; 
Community Middle, 121.123, 184; 
Hi^, 73.78; 
ui^lomi of, 4.8 i 
rural bln of, 44-46, 73, 106, 118; 

116, 120.122, 12Q.127. 

Sunriio, 62; 

Thd Poundatlon, 71-73. 

Sdbool on Wbwii, Tbe, 86; 
adoption In India, 143; 
aim, 87, 88; 
equipment, 88, BO; 

, Initruotion In, 86, 86; 

' preparation for, 68 i; 

iwultB of, 61,62, 

Sooutbg, 147-148, 


V 

Van I}onn,.AUae P., 120,186. 
Village” 

problems of, 1-3, 7-8 (for other 
roferenoee tee Counti^). 
Vlevuvaraya, Sir M., 3, i, 6, 

W 

Wnblnglon, Booker T., 88, 86; 
meeting mth farmeii, 86; 

Soliool on Wbeola, 87. 

Wbitohead, Blabop Benry, 0, 166, 
Work- 

attitude lowarda, 21, 126; 

n el of, 81; 

eery, 63, 64, 82,120; 

In Penn Sobool, 17,120; 
manual, 120, 121.123; 
atudente, 67.08, 



